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About  The  Photographer 

Toronto-born  photographer  David  Eijsenck  has  been 
freelancing  for  Scarboro  Missions  for  two  years  now. 

recently  returned  from  Peru  where  he 
documented  the  lives  and  work  of  our  Peru  mission 
team  shown  in  this  issue. 

His  work  for  Scarboro  has  appeared  in  several  of 
^ issues.  The  most  recent  being  last  month's 

p— ~ issue  on  our  Brazil  mission. 

^ ^ selection  of  his  black  and  white  images  from 

Brazil  and  Peru  will  be  on  exhibit  Oct  27-  Nov  1 '91,  at  the  Ryerson 
Gallery,  122  Bond  St.,  Toronto. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Weaving  Life  and  Hope 


^ tarting  in  1968,  the 

^ ^ Archdiocese  of  Hali- 

fax entered  into  a 
relationship  of  soli- 
darity with  the  Diocese  of  Chiclayo 
in  Peru  and  agreed  to  accompany 
the  poor  of  the  barrio  of  La  Victoria 
in  their  struggle  for  the  Gospel  val- 
ues of  human  dignity  and  life. 
Almost  25  years  have  passed  since 
that  undertaking  was  made  and  the 
people  of  Halifax  continue  to  be 
faithful  to  their  original  commit- 
ment. Our  first  article.  In  The  Begin- 
ning, traces  the  beginnings  of  this 
journey.  It  hasn't  been  an  easy  road 
to  travel  for  the  poor  of  La  Victoria. 
The  situation  today  is  drastically 
different  from  that  which  was 
encountered  in  1968.  Accompany- 
ing the  poor  in  these  difficult  times 
is  no  easy  task  either.  Gail  Viens,  a 
relatively  new  lay  missioner  with 
Scarboro  in  Peru,  reflects  on  what 
it's  like  to  be  a New  Kid  On  The  Block, 
while  Gerry  Heffernan,  a seasoned 
Scarboro  lay  missioner,  reflects  on 
how  his  encounter  with  the  poor  of 
Peru  challenges  him  as  a person  and 
as  a missioner  in  his  article.  Against 
All  Odds. 

Today,  the  poor  of  this  country 
have  a far  more  difficult  road  to 
travel.  Peru  is  in  the  vortex  of  a 
maelstrom  of  violence  and  corrup- 
tion, sin  and  death,  immorality  and 
injustice,  which  have  invaded  all 
sectors  of  society.  The  country  is 
suffering  an  economic  crisis  so  great 
that  it  threatens  the  survival  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  population. 
Compounding  this  situation  is  the 
impact  of  one  single  element 


involved  in  the  web  of  violence  in 
which  the  populace  lives,  as 
described  in  Kim  Paisley's  article. 
Disappearances  In  Peru.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  led  to  hopelessness, 
impotency  and  resignation  among 
some.  Nevertheless,  there  are  peo- 
ple and  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  who,  often  at  great  risk  to 
themselves,  continue  to  believe  in 
this  country  and  who,  little  by  little, 
day  after  day,  continue  to  weave  life 
and  hope.  In  the  feature.  Choose  Life, 
three  members  of  the  Christian 
Communities  of  La  Victoria 
describe  how  through  daily  concrete 
actions,  instead  of  violence,  the  poor 
continue  to  defend  life  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person,  create 
hope,  continue  to  believe  that  peace 
is  possible.  Their  testimony  suggests 
the  possibility  that  all  is  not  lost  and 
that  there  is  hope  of  constructing  a 
country  where  justice  and  peace 
might  reign.  Sr.  Maureen  Lynch, 
S.C.,  in  her  article  I Believe  under- 
scores these  testimonies  with  her 
own,  highlighting  the  work  of  the 
Comedores  and  Ollas  Comnnes  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker 
as  examples  of  these  very  people 
who  are  daily  weaving  life  and 
hope  through  the  creation  of  these 
popular  organizations. 

We  invite  you  to  enter  our  world 
and  journey  with  us  awhile.  We 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  taste  a 
small  bit  of  the  passion  and  hope 
that  is  Peru  today.  Yes,  those  are  the 
qualities  of  the  land  where  we  are 
privileged  to  live  and  work,  quali- 
ties so  well  summed  up  by  fellow 
missioners  Sr.  Mary  Beth  Moore, 

S.C.  and  Armella  Sonntag  in  their 
articles  in  this  issue.  °o 
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Fr.  Frank  and  the  people  of  the 
parish  share  the  Eucharist. 


fter  the  Gospel 
reading  at  Mass 
each  Sunday,  I 
encourage  the  congregation  to 
reflect  and  dialogue  as  a whole  on 
the  Word  of  God.  The  theme  for  the 
dialogue  on  the  readings  for  the 
Third  Sunday  of  Easter  was  Resur- 
rection, and  the  question  I posed  for 
the  assembly's  reflection  was  sim- 
ple: What  signs  can  we  as  a commu- 
nity point  to  today,  in  1991,  that 
indicate  that  Jesus  has  truly  been 
raised  from  the  dead  and  is  present 
amongst  us?  There  were  many  good 
responses,  but  Teresa  Martinez,  one 
of  the  older  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, zeroed  in  on  the  question  with 
an  uncommon  lucidity. 

"Padre,"  she  said,  "twenty  years 


David  Eysenck 

ago  on  the  Third  Sunday  of  Easter 
there  was  practically  no  one  in  this 
church  celebrating.  Look  at  this 
place  today.  There's  hardly  room 
for  people  to  stand.  To  me  that  says 
we  as  a community  have  given 
concrete  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Jesus  has  risen.  We've  given  the 
'doubters'  concrete  signs  of  Jesus' 
resurrection  and  they  have  come  to 
believe  because  of  that.  That's  why 
they're  here  today." 

Teresa  had  summarized  well  the 
sharing  of  all  the  other  contributors 
to  the  dialogue  that  day  as  only  a 
veteran  member  of  the  community 
could,  putting  things  in  their  proper 
historical  context.  But  it  wasn't  real- 
ly until  after  the  Mass  that  I became 
aware  of  how  many  of  those  present 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Beginning 


felt  the  depth  of  Teresa's  remarks. 

Having  finished  greeting  the 
people  on  their  way  out,  I sauntered 
back  into  the  church  and  noticed 
two  other  veteran  members  of  the 
community  sitting  on  the  front 
bench  chatting.  Eulalia  spoke  first. 
"Padre,"  she  said,  "we've  been  wait- 
ing for  you.  I want  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  this  church.  There  is  so 
much  to  tell.  I hardly  know  where 
to  begin."  And  with  the  excitement 
of  a little  child  she  launched  into  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity of  St.  Joseph  The  Worker.  She 
became  so  animated  at  times  that  I 
had  to  ask  her  to  slow  down,  back 
up  and  fill  in  the  gaps. 

She  spoke  of  the  early  days  in  the 
barrio  (village)  of  Victoria  Nueva 
when  there  was  no  resident  priest 
and  only  a small  community  which 
had  built  a mud-brick  chapel  with  a 
thatched  roof.  They  built  it  over  a 
span  of  two  years  in  the  early  1960s 
with  the  help  of  Caritas,  the 
Catholic  Relief  Organization.  They 
named  their  chapel  "Virgin  Of  The 
Door".  "We  used  to  go  to  Chiclayo 
to  beg  a priest  to  come  and  say  Mass 
every  once  in  a while,"  Teresa 
added. 

That's  all  there  was  when  Arch- 
bishop James  Hayes  of  Halifax  and 
his  mission  investigation  committee 
of  Reverend  George  Hooper  and  the 
Sister  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Halifax,  Mother  Maria 
Gertrude,  together  with  Sr.  Gabriela 
came  for  a visit  in  September,  1967. 
Eulalia  told  of  how  the  word  of 
their  coming  spread  like  wildfire 
and  how  she  hastily  arranged  a 
reception  for  the  party  in  the  newly- 
completed  and  not  yet  opened  med- 


ical post.  The  excitement  generated 
by  the  visit  amongst  the  local  people 
was  increased  further  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's remarks  to  them  at  the 
reception.  Sister  Gabriela,  acting  as 
translator,  informed  the  people  that 


the  Archbishop  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  project  of  sending  person- 
nel to  Victoria  Nueva,  especially 
since  he  saw  this  as  a pueblo  joven  (a 
settlement  or  "young  town")  just 
forming  that  needed  help.  He  asked 
the  people  to  keep  hope  and  pray. 
"And,"  Teresa  said,  "that's  what  we 
did!" 

Their  prayers  were  answered.  On 
May  6, 1968,  Archbishop  Hayes  and 
the  Superior  General  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Halifax  signed  a 
proclamation  formally  undertaking 
to  assume  the  mission  in  Victoria 
Nueva.  On  June  25,  Fathers  Louis 
Cassie  and  Kevin  MacPherson 
arrived  in  Chiclayo.  Fr.  Louis 
already  knew  Spanish  so  he  stayed 
and  began  work  immediately  while 
Kevin  went  to  Lima  to  language 
school.  These  priests  were  joined  by 
Sisters  Gabriela,  Catalina,  Zelma 
and  Inez  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Halifax  in  October  of  the  same  year. 


"The  padres  were  looking  for  a 
place  where  they  could  establish  a 
parish  of  St.  Joseph  The  Worker," 
continued  Eulalia.  "We  were  so 
happy  to  have  them.  There  was  no 
problem  for  us  to  change  the  name 


of  our  chapel  to  that  of  St.  Joseph. 
After  all,  there  were  a lot  of  workers 
in  the  barrio.  St.  Joseph  himself  was 
a worker  and  he  was  the  husband  of 
Mary."  And  so  it  was. 

Eulalia  told  of  how  Bishop  Igna- 
tio  Maria  de  Obregoso  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Chiclayo  formally  came  to 
hand  over  the  parish  to  the  Halifax 
team  on  October  31, 1968,  and  spoke 
with  vivid  memory  of  the  first  Mass 
in  the  newly-created  parish  of  St. 
Joseph  The  Worker  that  took  place 
on  November  1,  in  the  same  small 
mud-brick  chapel  that  had  been 
constructed  between  1963  and  1965. 
The  construction  of  the  present, 
larger  chapel  began  in  1970  along 
with  the  construction  of  the  chapels 
of  Juan  XXIII  and  Cristo  Luz  del 
Mundo  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
barrio. 

Several  days  later,  with  the  help 
of  their  photo  albums,  Eulalia  and 
Teresa  continued  their  story.  They 


'This  was  a story  of  a people  on  a 
JOURNEY.  It  was  a story  of  beginnings,  of 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTH,  OF  PERSISTENCE, 
HARD  WORK,  JOY,  CELEBRATION  AND  A 
SINGULAR  PRIDE  IN  WHO  THIS  COMMUNITY 
WAS  AND  IS." 
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Scarboro  missioner  Gerry  Heffernan  and  Sister  of  Charity,  Maureen  Lynch, 
chat  with  parishioners  of  St.  Joseph  The  Worker  parish. 


remembered  with  a warm  glow  the 
successive  priests  who  came  from 
Halifax,  and  highlighted  their  many 
works.  They  included  Louis  Cassie, 
Kevin  MacPherson,  David  Aylward, 
Donald  McDonald,  Jim  Richards 
and  Martin  Currie.  The  photos 
reminded  them  also  of  the  many 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  worked 
here:  Gabriela,  Catalina,  Zelma, 

Inez,  Francisca,  Rosa,  Elaina, 
Martha,  Barbara,  Cecilia,  Mary  Beth, 
Mary  Kay,  Mary  Ann  and  Maureen. 

Unexpectedly  the  story  took  on  a 
tone  of  sadness  as  the  narration  of 
the  departure  of  the  Halifax  priests 
in  November  of  1978  began.  In  the 


telling  it  was  obvious  that  this  was 
the  end  of  an  era.  It  would  be  a time 
of  waiting,  a hiatus  of  almost  two 
years  without  a resident  priest.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  difficult  move 
from  infancy  to  maturity  on  the  part 
of  this  faith  community. 

As  I listened  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  this  was  a story  of  a people 
on  a journey.  It  was  a story  of  begin- 
nings, of  formation  and  growth,  of 
persistence,  hard  work,  joy,  celebra- 
tion and  a singular  pride  in  who  this 
community  was  and  is,  where 
they've  come  from  and  where 
they're  going.  It  was  also  a story  of 
deep  gratitude  for  the  people  of  the 
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Archdiocese  of  Halifax  and  especial- 
ly for  those  people  who  came  to 
share  in  the  journey  of  the  poor  of 
Victoria  Nueva.  It's  not  just 
Eulalia's  and  Teresa's  story.  It's  also 
the  story  of  those  other  pioneers  of 
this  Christian  community:  Numida, 
Manuel,  Ruperto,  Salvador,  Walter, 
Dolores,  Manuela  and  all  those 
others  who  came  together  in  faith 
and  continue  to  walk  together,  giv- 
ing concrete  signs  to  "doubters" 
that  Jesus  is  risen  and  living  among 
His  people 


I 


1 


\ 


i 


David  Eijsenck 


Passion  and  Hope 


By  Sr.  Mary  Beth  Moore,  S.C. 


Yet  this  is  the  first  fact:  Peruvian 
people  are  people  of  the  heart  and 
one  cannot  know  them  except 
through  a loving  heart.  To  Peruvian 
theologian  Gustavo  Gutierrez' 
description  of  "a  believing,  suffer- 
ing people,"  we  add  "a  celebrating 
people"  as  the  briefest  shorthand  for 
the  rich,  multicultural  mix  that  com- 
prises the  Peruvian  people.  The 
need  for  God  is  an  essential  part  of 
their  identity  even  if  doctrine  and 
church-going  are  not.  The  depth  of 
that  need  continually  reminds  us 
that  we're  not  alone  in  this  world, 
that  a loving  mysterious  God  watch- 
es over  the  poor  and  nourishes  an 


unquenchable  hope  against  hope. 
Peruvian  spirituality,  formed  by  the 
insights  of  indigenous  and  African 
peoples,  has  always  known  "cre- 
ation spirituality,"  a deep  reverence 
for  the  land,  and  a lifestyle  which 
reflects  this. 

Suffering?  Oh  yes.  Suffering  is 
the  way  those  statistics  on  poverty, 
low  wages,  hunger,  violence,  are 
carried  in  the  human  heart  in  the 
communities  of  persons  who  can 
never  become  mere  numbers  for  the 
Christian.  We  North  Americans 
need  to  ask  for  loving  hearts  to 
overcome  our  guilt  and  helplessness 
as  we  take  in  Peru's  catalogue  of  ills 
(or  those  of  the  "Third  World" 
colonies  in  our  own  major  cities,  for 


that  matter;  the  dynamics  of  poverty 
are  depressingly  similar).  Peru,  a 
land  rich  with  resources,  history 
and  human  talent,  has  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  structures  of  inter- 
national capital,  and  our  predilec- 
tion for  war. 

And  yet  the  Peruvian  people 
offer  us  a gift  we  need,  one  they  can 
give  freely:  the  gift  of  knowing  how 
to  celebrate.  It  is  nothing  to  walk  to 
a friend's  house  at  midnight  to  sere- 
nade her  for  her  birthday,  weekday 
or  not;  a good  night's  sleep  be 
damned  for  guests  and  hosts  alike. 
Cousins,  uncles,  friends  will  travel 
half  the  country  for  a baptism  or  a 
wedding  because  these  are  the 
events  that  give  life  meaning  and 
joy. 

After  the  profound  prayer  last 
Holy  Thursday,  a faithful  group  of 
15  or  so  were  closing  up  at  one  in 
the  morning  when  Maria  brought 
out  bread  and  lemonade  from  a big 
straw  basket.  There  in  the  chapel, 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  we 
shared  the  modest  refreshment. 

"But  this  is  like  the  Eucharist,  isn't 
it?"  someone  asked.  Like  Eucharist? 
A sign  which  is  so  powerful  that  it 
makes  the  thing  real  - this  is  a Sacra- 
ment, we  were  taught.  In  Peru,  pro- 
foundly marked  by  faith,  pain  and 
celebration,  symbol  moves  close  to 
the  bone.  Transcending  the  facts 
that  we  must  attend  to,  the  Sacra- 
ment of  God's  poor  in  Peru  calls  us 
to  solidarity.  North  and  South. 


t takes  a loving  heart  to  hear  the 
story  of  Peru,  just  as  it  takes  a loving 
heart  to  listen  to  another  who  is 
suffering.  Today,  we've  grown  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  the  facts,  statistics 
and  interpretations  provided  by  the 
media.  And  in  sharing  the  reality  of 
Peru  and  its  people,  it  is  important 
that  we,  too,  present  you  with  the 
facts  as  fully  as  we  can. 
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By  Sr.  Maureen  Lynch,  S.C. 


Believe 


Preparing  the  community  meal  at  one  of  the  "Ollas 
Comunes"  (common  pots)  in  La  Victoria. 


in  the  woman  who  knows 
the  deepest  identity  of  God: 

"You  are  the  God  of  the  Poor, 
you  are  the  protector  of  the  weak, 
the  strength  of  the  people." 

I believe  in  God,  Father  and  Mother 
Spirit  of  Life 

Giver  of  tenderness  and  strength, 
boldness  and  solidarity 
I believe  in  the  Christian  woman  who  from 
the  Word  of  God  in  community  organizes  for 
solidarity  and  the  defense  of  life... 

I believe  in  the  woman  for  whom  the  defense 
of  life  is  the  supreme  end  and 
justification  for  the  battle... 

I believe  in  the  woman,  the  living  symbol  of 
the  people... 

I believe  in  the  woman,  generator  of  life 
Force  and  leaven  of  transformation... 

Excerpted  and  reprinted  from  Pastoral  Andina,  Cuzco,  Peru. 


I believe  in  Maria,  Anita,  Rosa,  Freddie,  Ade- 
laida, Victoria,  Elba  and  all  the  other  women  in  our 
Cornedores  (community  kitchens)  and  Ollas  Comunes 
(common  pots)  who  are  the  life  force  of  La  Victoria  and 
the  hope  of  Peru.  They  dream  of  a better  world  for  their 
children  even  as  they  daily  live  the  harsh  reality  of  the 
present-day  economic  chaos  in  Peru.  They  know  strug- 
gle, discouragement,  hard  work,  commitment  and  perse- 
verance. And  they  know  HOPE  - hope  expressed  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  the  women:  "We  did  it!"  - as  they  see  toma- 
toes, carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  sprouting  in  the  hard-won 
gardens. 


Scarboro  Missions  Quoted  in 
Parliamentary  Report 

In  March  1991,  the  7th  Report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  External 
Affairs  and  External  Trade  (SCEAIT) 
was  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  report,  produced  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  International  Debt,  chal- 
lenged the  Canadian  government's 
response  to  SCEAIT s original  report 
on  "Canada's  Stake  In  The  Unfinished 
Business  of  Third  World  Debt"  (June 
1990). 

To  illustrate  their  point,  the  Sub- 
Committee  reported  on  the  situation  in 
Peru  and  quoted  from  an  article  by 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  '91 
issue  o/ Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

"...On  August  8, 1990,  the  (Peru- 
vian) government  introduced  new 
economic  measures  known  as  the 
'Fuji-shock,'  named  after  the  Presi- 
dent, Alberto  Fujimori.  The  result 
of  these  measures,  applied  in  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  has 
been  an  increase  of  over  1000  per- 
cent in  the  price  of  most  articles, 
including  food  and  medicine,  and  a 
100  percent  increase  in  the  basic 
minimum  wage  for  those  who  are 
'lucky'  enough  to  have  a stable  job  - 
about  40  percent  of  the  population. 


More  than  anything  else,  the  gov- 
ernment has  effectively  decreed  the 
death  of  thousands  of  Peruvians 
who  have  to  pay  prices  similar  or 
higher  than  those  in  Canada  and 
who,  if  they  have  a stable  job,  make 
only  $US40  a month. 

Some  say  that  on  a technical 
level  these  measures  may  help  to 
stabilize  the  ruined  economy  that 
the  previous  government  left 
behind.  But  we  must  ask  about  the 
ethical  consequences  of  dictating 
the  death  of  so  many  poor  and 
innocent  Peruvians.  According  to 
the  official  statistics  of  the  Central 
Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  before  these 
new  measures  were  introduced 
seven  million  Peruvians  lived  in 
poverty  and  three  million  of  these 
in  extreme  poverty  or  misery.  With 
the  introduction  of  these  'shock' 
measures,  12  million  Peruvians 
(half  the  population)  now  live  in 
poverty  and  seven  million  of  these 
(almost  one-third  the  population) 
live  in  extreme  misery..." 

The  parliamentary  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  "faced  with  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence, people  begin  to  lose  faith  in  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  G-7  club  of 
economically  powerful  nations  and  the 
large  international  financial  institu- 
tions which  do  its  bidding." 


Our  parish  works  with  four  come- 
dores  which  have  been  in  operation 
now  for  about  seven  years  provid- 
ing a nutritional  breakfast  daily  for 
about  500  children,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  undernourished.  These 
women  are  up  before  dawn  to  pre- 
pare the  milk,  soya  or  oatmeal  need- 
ed for  the  day.  They  have  learned  to 
organize,  share  life  experiences, 
confront  dishonesty  and  to  speak  up 
and  defend  themselves.  Each  week 
they  run  all  sorts  of  activities  to  try 
to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the 
food  donated  every  four  months  by 
Caritas,  the  Catholic  Relief  Organi- 
zation. Raising  rabbits  or  guinea 
pigs  and  maintaining  vegetable 
gardens  keep  them  pretty  busy. 

And  all  this  in  addition  to  their 
regular  family  duties.  Part  of  their 
weekly  meeting  is  spent  in  reflec- 
tion. They  are  excited  about  the 
Gospel  and  the  promise  of  libera- 
tion it  holds  for  them. 

August  8,  1990,  will  be  a date 
long  to  be  remembered  in  Peru,  the 
date  of  the  "Fujishock"  (see  sidebar 
this  page).  Prices  literally  soared 
overnight  leaving  our  people 
stunned  and  desperate.  The  new 
economic  program  was  now  a reali- 
ty. Within  the  month  an  emergency 
food  program  was  launched  causing 
chaos,  confusion  and  corruption. 

The  church  seemed  to  be  the  only 
credible  institution,  asking  the  criti- 
cal questions:  who  were  the  most 
needy  and  how  would  we  distribute 
the  food  when  and  if  it  arrived?  A 
census  to  determine  the  most  needy 
began  in  all  four  sectors  of  our 
parish.  After  many  meetings  the 
women  decided  to  form  Ollas 
Comunes  (common  pots).  So  on 
September  3,  1990,  twenty  Ollas 
Comunes  opened  in  the  parish.  Since 
then  women  have  come  together  in 


groups  of  15  or  more,  to  pool  funds, 
pots  and  utensils,  to  buy  wholesale 
and  share  the  food  donated  from 
the  Emergency  Food  Program.  They 
cook  in  a common  pot  for  their  fam- 
ilies. About  1500  dinners  are  served 
daily.  Like  the  comedores,  these 
women  have  learned  to  organize,  to 
work  out  problems  together,  to 
share  their  meagre  resources  and 
provide  a nutritional  meal  for  their 
families.  Most  of  all  they  have 
learned  to  maintain  their  dignity 
and  not  become  "dependent." 

The  Ollas  Comunes  and  Comedores 
pinpoint  for  me  the  paradox  of 
Peru:  the  crushing  reality  of  poverty 
and  the  extraordinary  resilience  and 
hopefulness  of  the  women  of  Peru. 
Working  with  these  women,  more 


and  more  1 get  a greater  insight  into 
what  love  is  all  about.  For  our 
women  life  is  an  endless  toil  and 
their  lives  are  indeed  marked  by 
sadness,  yet  their  spirits  are  bright- 
ened by  the  joy  found  in  living  for 
others  - preparing  breakfast  for 
hundreds  of  kids,  stretching  the  sole 
(currency)  to  get  that  sack  of  rice, 
organizing  activities  to  raise  funds, 
to  mention  but  a few  of  their  efforts. 
You  sense  their  growing  strength 
and  resolve.  These  are  women  made 
big  by  their  littleness,  rich  in  their 
poverty;  women  with  wisdom  not 
from  having  studied,  but  from  hav- 
ing lived.  Our  God  is  indeed  the 
God  of  Life  and  no  one  knows  that 
better  than  these  poor  women.  °° 
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o foreigners  working 
alongside  the  poor  here  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  the  phrase  “Escoger  La  Vida" 
(Choose  Life)  has  definite  meaning. 
However,  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing from  a Peruvian  point  of  view, 
the  translator,  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  asked  one  member 
from  each  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nities that  comprise  the  parish  of  St. 
Joseph  The  Worker  what  they 
thought  Escoger  La  Vida  meant  for 
them  in  the  context  of  present  tiay 
Peru. 

Danny  Garcia 

have  come  that  you  might  have 
life  and  have  it  in  abundance"  (John 
10:10). 

That  was  the  mission  of  the  Lord 
while  on  earth  and  it  was  also  the 
mission  he  passed  on  to  the  church. 

For  our  church  here  in  Peru,  to 
identify  oneself  with  the  God  of  Life 
is  to  embody  one's  whole  being  in 
this  mission  in  the  most  profound 
sense  of  the  Good  News  and  to 
assume  the  work  of  promoting  this 
life  which  God  offers  with  the  same 
radicalness  that  Jesus  manifested: 
"Leave  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead; 
go  and  announce  the  Reign  of  God" 
(Luke  9:60)  and  "...whosoever  puts 
their  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks 
back  is  not  fit  to  enter  the  Reign  of 
God"  (Luke  9:62). 

The  reality  in  which  we  live  here 
in  Peru  does  not  allow  us  even  the 
slightest  opening  towards  being 
lukewarm  in  this  mission.  We  live 
in  a society  structurally  cemented  in 
a relationship  of  sin  and  death.  The 
visible  signs  of  injustice  are  seen  in 


the  extreme  poverty  to  which  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  subjected, 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  worst 
economic  crisis  in  our  history.  And 
this,  while  a handful  of  people,  rich 
and  powerful,  enjoy  and  squander 
resources  at  the  cost  of  the  exploita- 
tion and  suffering  of  these  millions. 
This  situation  of  sin  has  taken  us  to 
the  point  of  civil  conflict  in  which 
some,  who  call  themselves  "defend- 
ers and  liberators  of  the  people"  kill 
and  destroy  the  property  of  the  very 
people  they  claim  to  be  defending. 
What  a paradox  and  incongruence! 
On  the  other  side  we  find  those  who 
literally  sacrifice  the  people  on  the 
'altar'  called  "the  defense  and  pro- 
tection of  order  and  democracy." 

We  live  in  a situation  of  death 
expressed  at  levels  of  corruption, 
almost  unprecedented,  both  at  the 
level  of  government  and  at  the  per- 
sonal level  as  well.  We've  arrived  at 
the  point  where  there  is  a total  lack 
of  value  in  which  pragmatism 
reigns  over  justice  and  truth.  Vio- 
lence, terror,  immorality,  injustice, 
extreme  poverty  - these  are  the 
signs  which  dominate  this  society,  a 
society  in  which  Christians  are 
called  to  proclaim  the  God  of  Life 
with  their  denunciations  of  sin  and 
death  and,  above  all,  with  their 
constructive  proposals  for  life.  We 
Christians,  faced  with  this  situation, 
cannot  remain  passive  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  risk  losing  the  true 
meaning  of  Jesus'  message  and 
falling  into  indifference  or  a blind 
violence. 

Our  response,  in  choosing  life,  is 
and  must  always  be  clear,  definite 
and  fundamentally  concrete.  Its 
clarity  and  definition  are  illuminat- 


ed by  reflection  and  prayer.  Its  con- 
creteness comes  in  assuming  our 
role  and  our  coherent  baptismal 
commitment  whether  it  be  as 
informed  priest  or  lay  person. 

The  promotion  of  all  that  is 
human  and  the  knowledge  and 
defense  of  one's  own  rights  through 
the  formation  of  committees  in 
defense  of  human  rights,  mothers' 
clubs,  popular  organizations  such  as 
centres  offering  children  food,  com- 
mon pots  to  feed  many  families, 
artisan  shops,  various  committees 
promoting  the  work  of  development 
in  the  barrio  (village),  formation  and 
consolidation  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities and  the  different  groups  of 
catechetics  are  all  fields  of  work 
where  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
service,  solidarity,  love  and  other 
values  which  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics of  Jesus,  our  God  of  Life. 

All  of  these  are  the  content  of  our 
evangelizing  work  and  we  are 
beginning  to  reap  our  first  fruits. 

Undoubtedly  Peru  is  one  of  the 
places  in  Latin  America  where  the 
Christian  can  encounter  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Good  News  and  live 
this  fullness  in  a life  that  closely 
resembles  that  of  Christ  - being  born 
and  living  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  the  will  of  God  and  some- 
times giving  up  one's  own  life  in  the 
process.  Yes,  in  the  nonviolent 
struggle  of  Christians  in  Peru  today 
it  is  true  that  many  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  martyrdom  of  the 
cross.  But,  "if  the  grain  of  wheat 
does  not  fall  to  the  earth  and  die,  it 
remains  only  a single  grain;  but  if  it 
dies,  it  yields  a rich  harvest"  (John 
12:24).  As  a result,  we  all  must  die 
to  the  old  self  to  give  way  to  the 
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"Peru  Chooses  Life 
And  Peace." 


new  self  - full  of  new  life  which 
Jesus,  owner  and  Lord  of  all  life, 
freely  gives  us  with  his  death  and 
resurrection.  "Either  you  are  with 
me  or  you  are  against  me."  "Take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  me."  This 
is  the  clear  and  concrete  challenge 
Jesus  throws  us.  The  answer 
depends  completely  on  us. 

Hormecinda  Ruiz 

me  choosing  life  in  Peru  today 
speaks  of  journeying  through  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  daily  towards  the 
resurrection.  It  speaks  of  wanting  to 
smile  and  laugh  even  though  inside 
one  is  really  crying.  It  speaks  of 
dreaming  of  a better  future  and  a 
desire  to  achieve  it  even  though  one 
often  feels  powerless  to  do  anything 
most  of  the  time.  Despite  the  death 
and  sin  which  envelopes  us,  choos- 
ing life  is  a commitment  to  journey 
together,  a journey  towards  justice 
and  peace,  a journey  which  receives 
its  life  breath  from  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  present  in  the  life  of  our  peo- 
ple. Choosing  life  is  giving  oneself 
in  a literal  sense  to  the  service  of  the 


ployment,  immoral- 
ity, injustice,  vio- 
lence and  death.  To 
choose  life  in  these 
circumstances  signi- 
fies a recognition  of 
this  historical 
moment  as  a 
moment  of  testing,  a 
testing  of  our  faith- 
fulness to  our  God, 
a testing  of  our  love, 
our  honesty  and  our 
solidarity. 

To  choose  life  is 
to  stay  in  our  coun- 
try, adding  our  small  grain  of  sand 
in  those  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  helping  to 
construct  a more  fraternal  country 
filled  with  more  love.  It  means 
rejecting  every  form  of  corruption 
(bribes,  frauds,  abuses)  and  repudi- 
ating terrorism  and  all  other  forms 
of  violence  and  injustice  as  well  as 
helping  to  put  an  end  to  all  this 
through  peaceful  means,  always 
respecting  life. 

To  choose  life  is  to  support  all  the 
different  organizations  and  efforts 
of  our  poor  people  to  obtain  a more 
dignified  life,  efforts  such  as  food 
programs  for  children,  common 
pots,  workshops,  mothers'  clubs, 
educational  functions  and  so  many 
other  works  of  Life.  °o 


other,  sharing  time  and  possessions, 
food  and  work.  It  is  being  the 
source  of  energy  for  those  who  are 
weaker.  It  is  putting  oneself  in  the 
shoes  of  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  choosing  life  is  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  we  face 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
in  the  present  maelstrom  of  death. 
Rather,  choosing  life  implies  fight- 
ing that  very  source  of  death.  In  the 
end,  choosing  life  means  that  we 
must  ensure  that  the  creative  work 
of  God  be  respected  and  as  we 
know,  God's  most  creative  work  is 
life  itself.  In  cooperating  in  this 
creative  work  we  must  be  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  to  offer  our  own  lives, 
doing  so  with  the  hope  that  the  ones 
for  whom  we  give  our  life  will  live 
in  greater  dignity  and  happiness. 


Gladys  Fernandez 

,34;e  God  we  believe  in  is  the  God 
of  Life.  Therefore,  to  choose  life  is  to 
do  God's  will. 

In  Peru  we  are  surrounded  by 
crisis  and  suffering.  It  is  marked  by 
a high  cost  of  living,  hunger,  unem- 
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Woman  and  her  small  child  in  the  rice  fields  outside  La  Victoria. 
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A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  community  of 
priests  and  lay  people. 


isappearances  In  Peru 


was  dark,  there  had 
been  another  power 
blackout.  Perhaps 
another  terrorist 
bombing  of  one  of  the  high  voltage 
towers.  Or  simply  another  example 
of  neglect  and  irresponsibility  in  the 
provision  of  basic  public  services. 

They  came  quickly.  It  seemed  out 
of  nowhere  because  we  weren't 
paying  attention.  We  were  absorbed 
in  our  conversation  on  the  street 
corner,  myself  and  about  six  Peru- 
vian young  men  who  live  in  our 
neighbourhood.  The  dark  green 


The  ‘Perfect’  Crime  Against  Humanity 


personnel  carrier  came  to  a rapid 
stop  and  we  were  surrounded  by 
police:  military  green  trousers 
tucked  into  black  boots,  black  knit- 
ted turtlenecks.  At  machine  gun- 
point we  were  quickly  frisked  and 
pushed  onto  the  truck.  Disabled  by 
the  element  of  surprise  and  by  dis- 
belief, I boarded  passively  and 
silently.  The  truck  sped  off  and  the 
'operation'  was  completed  in  less 
than  60  seconds. 

Quickly,  silently  and  in  the 
dark.. .never  to  be  seen  again.  That  is 
how  many  disappearances  take 
place  and  that  is  why  they  are  so 
difficult  for  human  rights  groups  to 
investigate  and  document.  Myself 
and  the  boys  on  the  corner  re- 
appeared from  the  police  compound 
later  that  night  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  many  people  do 
not  re-appear,  they  disappear. 

Disappearances  are  forced.  Out- 
numbered and  at  gunpoint,  one 
does  not  have  a choice  to  go  or  not 
to  go,  one  simply  goes  and  prays  for 
the  best.  Disappearances  usually 
begin  with  detentions.  A communi- 
ty leader  or  human  rights  worker 
can  be  'suspected'  of  being  a terror- 
ist, picked  up,  and  detained  in  a 
police  or  military  compound.  From 
that  point,  the  person  may  never  be 
seen  again.  There  may  or  may  not 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  abduc- 
tion but  in  any  case  the  military  will 
say  that  they  don't  know  anything 
about  the  person,  or  that  he/ she  has 
already  been  released,  or  that  per- 
haps the  person  secretly  went  off  to 
join  the  terrorists  and  that  is  why 
he/she  hasn't  been  seen.  Of  course 
family  members  will  be  assured  that 
they  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  pos- 
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Kim  Paisley  and 
Fr.  Frank  Hegel 
visit  a human 
rights  office  in 
Peru. 


By  Kim  Paisley 


sible  if  anything  comes  up.  People 
become  'disappeared'  persons  when 
their  whereabouts  cannot  be  veri- 
fied. 

The  'perfect'  crime  leaves  no 
tracks,  no  witnesses  who  could  trace 
the  crime  back  to  its  authors.  There 
is  a 'technology,'  a system  to  disap- 
pearances which  includes  the  train- 
ing of  security  forces  not  to  leave 
tracks.  Disappearances  are  more 
likely  to  occur  when  it  is  dark 
i because  it  is  more  difficult  for  wit- 
nesses to  see  anything.  Often,  in  the 
emergency  zones  of  the  country  - 
areas  put  under  military  control 
instead  of  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment, in  response  to  high  levels  of 
terrorist  activity  - people  will  be 
abducted  during  the  imposed  night- 
time curfew  hours  when  the  vacated 
streets  make  it  easier  for  the  military 
to  carry  out  its  actions  without  any 
witnesses.  They  happen  quickly:  a 
truck  pulls  up;  a knock  at  the  door; 
a rickety  door  is  kicked  in.  And  they 
happen  relatively  silently:  the  gun 
threats  and  the  shock  of  an  unex- 
pected violation  leave  little  time  to 
think,  little  time  to  try  to  somehow 
avert  the  abduction.  As  well,  sol- 
diers will  wear  black  knitted  ski- 
masks  and  use  nicknames  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  later  identifying 
them.  They  will  dress  in  civilian 
clothes  and  leave  terrorist  propa- 
ganda as  their  'trail'  in  an  attempt  to 
'frame'  the  terrorist  groups  for  the 
disappearance.  They  may  use  an 
*.  unmarked  vehicle  with  no  licence 
number  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
identification.  A perfect  crime  also 
goes  unpunished.  To  date  there 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  any  mili- 
tary, police,  or  public  official  ever 


having  been  brought  to  justice  for 
the  perpetration  of  these  crimes. 
They  continue  to  be  carried  out  with 
impunity. 

Forced  disappearances  almost 
always  involve  some  type  of  torture 
or  abuse.  Typically  a detained  per- 
son will  be  tortured  in  order  that  the 
'truth'  can  be  extracted.  If  this  goes 
'too  far'  and  a person's  arm  is  bro- 
ken or  scars  from  burns  could  serve 
as  evidence  to  what  went  on,  the 
'evidence'  would  have  to  be  'dis- 
posed of.'  Being  shot  and  buried  is 
probably  the  most  common  means 
of  disappearing  but  eye  witnesses 
have  also  reported  seeing  people 


thrown  out  of  army  helicopters  over 
the  jungle.  Electric  shock,  severe 
beatings,  burning,  near  drownings, 
hoisting  one  up  by  the  hands  tied 
behind  the  back  and  being  suspend- 
ed in  mid-air  for  long  periods,  are 
documented  examples  of  torture. 
The  torturer  is  limited  only  by  his 
imagination.  A rare  escapee  of  an 
army  camp  in  the  south  of  Peru  told 
his  story  in  a 1990  Yorkshire  TV 
production  entitled  "Angel  is  Miss- 
ing": 

"Sometimes  they  took  me  out 
without  a blindfold  and  1 saw  a type 
of  guillotine  with  a channel  leading 
toward  a pigpen  with  pigs  squeal- 
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David  Eijsenck 


The  sudden  disappearance  of  a family  member  is  an  added  threat  to  an  already  suffering  Peruvian  people. 


ing  as  they  do  when  they  fight  over 
a piece  of  meat.  Well,  people  had 
been  chopped  up  and  the  pieces 
went  along  the  channel,  which  was 
made  of  rubber,  to  feed  the  pigs.  1 
saw  this  twice  on  two  mornings." 

Between  1980  and  1990,  4,736 
persons  have  disappeared  in  Peru. 
Every  year  since  and  including 
1987,  Peru  has  had  the  highest  num- 
ber of  new  cases  of  disappearances 
in  the  world.  Official  numbers  are 
thought  to  significantly  under-rep- 
resent reality  since  many  people 
don't  report  disappearances  for  fear 
of  reprisals  and  since  others  are 
simply  not  discovered.  Compared 
to  1989,  statistics  indicate  that  in 
1990  the  number  of  new  cases  of 


disappearances  dropped  by  61  per- 
cent (even  so  Peru  remained  highest 
in  the  world)  while  the  number  of 
assassinations  linked  to  security 
forces  rose  by  21  percent.  This  has 
led  the  National  Coordinator  of 
human  rights  in  Peru  to  question 
whether  the  security  forces  are 
adopting  a perverse  new  strategy:  to 
outright  assassinate  'suspects' 
instead  of  having  them  disappear. 
When  reading  numbers,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mund  that  they  repre- 
sent real  human  beings  like  you  and 
me,  people  who  have  lived,  worked, 
played,  and  had  families  and 
friends. 

Despite  continuous  denials  by 
Peru's  security  forces  and  the  gov- 


ernment, a decade  of  evidence  link- 
ing disappearances  to  government 
forces  indicates  that  the  use  of  the 
'tactic'  of  disappearances  has  been 
systematic.  These  have  not  been  a 
few  isolated  instances  perpetrated 
by  renegade  soldiers  who  have 
disobeyed  orders  and  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Thousands  of 
human  beings  have  had  their  most 
basic  human  rights  violated  as  the 
result  of  a deliberate  government 
strategy  to  fight  terrorism  and  guar- 
antee 'national  security.'  Many  peo- 
ple believe  that  this  'terrorism  of  the 
state'  is  worse  than  the  violence 
caused  by  the  terrorist  groups  them- 
selves, and  that  the  excuse  of  having 
acted  in  obedience  to  military  or 


administrative  authority  cannot  be 
tolerated  as  a defence  by  those 
involved  in  perpetrating  these 
crimes. 

To  the  military  mind,  abducting 
people  is  seen  as  a necessary  tool  to 
fight  terrorism.  Existing  laws  and 
constitutions  which  should  protect 
people  from  such  abuses  are  viewed 
as  frustrating  barriers  which  permit 
all  too  many  'terrorists'  to  escape 
justice  by  slipping  through  legal 
'loopholes.'  Human  rights  workers 
and  others  who  may  publicly 
protest  military  abuses  (e.g.  family 
members  of  the  disappeared)  are  at 
best  seen  as  naive  impediments  to 
the  armed  forces  mission  to  defeat 
terrorism  and  at  worst  are  accused 
of  being  terrorists  themselves  and 
disposed  of.  The  rationale  appears 
to  be  that  if  enough  people  are 
abducted,  some  percentage  of  them 
are  bound  to  be  terrorists  and  so 
eventually  terrorism  will  be  defeat- 
ed. (Paradoxically,  at  least  in  some 
of  the  coca  producing  areas  of  the 
jungle,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
armed  forces,  the  drug  lords,  and 
the  terrorists  have  achieved  a mutu- 
ally beneficial  working  relationship 
which  allows  each  of  them  a share 
in  the  drug  money  spoils.)  No  men- 
tion is  ever  made  of  the  deplorable 
social  cortditions  which  continue  to 
fuel  the  terrorist  movements  or  of 
how  foreign  debt  payments  bleed 
the  country  of  resources  that  could 
be  used  towards  basic  development. 
It  seems  as  if  it  is  more  expedient  to 
keep  'disappearing'  people  than  to 
address  the  root  causes  of  injustice 
through  adequate  social  programs 
and  international  cooperation. 

One  might  think  that  only  mili- 


tary dictators  would  perpetrate  such 
crimes  against  people,  but  Peruvian 
democratically-elected  constitution- 
al governments  since  1980  have 
permitted  the  use  of  the  'technique' 
of  disappearing  its  citizens  as  a 
'tool'  to  fight  against  terrorism.  The 
government  has  at  least  indirectly 
condoned  the  practice  of  disappear- 
ances in  a number  of  ways: 

- it  gives  the  military  'free  rein'  in 
the  emergency  zones  of  the  country 

- it  turns  a blind  eye  to  human 
rights  violations  and  insists  that 
security  forces  are  not  involved  in 
disappearances 

- it  impedes  the  investigation  of 
such  violations  of  human  rights  by 
simply  not  providing  the  resources 
to  do  effective  investigation  and  by 
permitting  apathy,  avoidance, 
incompetence,  and  corruption  on 
the  part  of  local  judicial  authorities 
whose  job  it  is  to  respond  to  such 
complaints. 

The  democratically-elected  Peru- 
vian government  and  its  security 
forces  (police  and  military)  continue 
to  deny  any  involvement  in  disap- 
pearances. As  always,  therefore,  it 
continues  to  be  the  work  of  human 
rights  organizations  to  identify  and 
name  this  class  of  people:  citizens 
who,  in  the  name  of  'national  securi- 
ty,' are  forcefully  taken  by  their 
government's  armed  forces  and  not 
seen  again. 

So  What  Can  Be  Done  From 
Canada? 

It's  easy  to  feel  helpless  when 
one  reads  of  injustices  in  another 
country  and  a natural  reaction  is  to 


'sit  back  and  count  our  blessings.' 
Both  of  these  reactions  must  be 
avoided  because  they  are  passive 
and  unproductive;  what  is  called  for 
is  constructive  action. 

Get  in  touch  with  an  already 
existing  social  justice  group  in  your 
area.  Groups  are  more  effective  than 
individuals  and  there's  a lot  to  be 
learned  from  people  already  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  human  rights  (or 
any  other  area  for  that  matter,  e.g. 
affects  of  foreign  debt).  If  no  group 
exists  in  your  town,  try  starting  a 
small  reflection  group  within  your 
church  (don't  be  disappointed  by  a 
lack  of  support,  for  some  reason  it's 
hard  to  get  people  interested  in  such 
critical  issues). 

Joining  a local  Development  and 
Peace  group  or  starting  one  up 
would  also  be  a good  way  to  get 
involved  in  the  issues  facing  Third 
World  peoples.  Contact  the  Canadi- 
an Catholic  Organization  for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  at  their  Toronto 
office:  3028  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4C  1N2,  (416)  698-7770. 

Some  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  this  article  were  obtained  from 
the  Annual  Human  Rights  Reports 
published  by  the  Inter-Church  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  In  Latin 
America.  For  further  information 
write  them  at  40  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 
Ste.  201,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4T 
1M9,  (416)  921-4152.  oo 

Kim  Paisley  is  from  Saskatchewan 
and  lives  in  Peru  with  his  wife,  Scar- 
boro  missioner,  Armella  Sonntag. 
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ust  the  other  day  I 
went  downtown  to 
Chiclayo,  a city  of 
some  500,000  people 
situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Peru.  I live  about  a 10-minute  motor- 
cycle ride  away  in  the  sprawling, 
dusty  pueblo  joven  or  shantytown  of 
La  Victoria  with  a population  of 
roughly  some  200,000  people.  I 
walked  to  Chiclayo  on  a route  I 
always  take.  I practically  know  it  by 
heart.  First,  you  pass  an  old  man 
with  no  legs  who  begs  from  a 
wheelchair.  His  'Fu-manchu' 
whiskers  are  unkempt.  Then  you 
find  a middle-aged  man  with  a bad 
complexion,  wearing  a fisherman's 


hat  and  rubber  thongs.  He  is 
propped  up  against  the  side  of  a 
Chinese  restaurant  and  scratches  out 
a tune  on  a battered  old  fiddle.  His 
colourful  Hawaiian  shirt  has  seen 
better  days.  At  the  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral a mute,  blind  and  barefooted 
woman,  probably  in  her  late  30s  sits 
on  a discarded  peanut  butter  oil  can 
behind  a sign  that  reads  "I'm  hun- 
gry. Can  you  help  me?" 

This  particular  sunny  afternoon  I 
stopped  to  buy  my  favourite  pack- 
age of  Peruvian  chocolate,  "Sub- 
lime". Just  seconds  before,  I passed  a 
shabbily  dressed  lady  with  a tooth- 
less grin  and  a huge  scar  over  her 
left  eye.  She  was  moon-faced  and 
had  a noticeable  stutter.  She  had  her 
hand  out,  her  look  was  pitiful,  but  I 
hustled  right  past  her  to  buy  my 
candy.  While  I was  sorting  my 


change  she  once  again  pleaded  with 
me.  She  grabbed  my  arm.  Planting 
her  small  frame  before  me  she  thrust 
her  outstretched  palm  toward  me. 
"Please,  you  have  money.  I need." 
Her  face  glistened  with  sweat.  She 
smelled  of  desperation.  The  scorch- 
ing noon-day  heat  was  unbearable. 

A day  begins.  Just  like  any  other. 
Why  should  it  be  any  different?  The 
woman's  slow  step  is  assisted  by  a 
piece  of  crooked  stick  and  her  frame 
is  quite  bent  and  frail  and  rather 
small.  Her  name  is  Maria  and  she 
has  just  turned  50.  Nobody  would 
have  blinked  an  eye  if  she  claimed  to 
be  70  because  that  is  how  old  she 
looks.  She  shuffles  along  with  a few 
of  her  scant  possessions  in  a torn 
paper  bag.  She  has  the  drawn 
expression  of  patience  that  comes 
from  hardship  long  endured.  Uncer- 
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By  Gerald  Heffernan 

I tain  steps  take  her  along  the  pot- 
holed,  dusty  road.  Blustery  winds 
whirl  stinging  portions  of  sand  in 
her  face.  She  passes  countless  num- 
ii  bers  of  dull  cardboard  and  rickety 
S adobe  huts  which  are  inhabited  by 
I'  malnourished  families.  These  are 
j hovels  of  despair  where  the  poor  see 
their  hopes  frustrated  and  their  lives 
dissipated  by  unemployment  and 
poverty.  Hunger  stalks  the  area.  The 
woman  continues  on.  She  sidesteps 
! clusters  of  broken  glass,  rusty  tin 
i cans  and  stinking  garbage.  On  a 
I crooked  post  an  old  weathered  stick- 
er endorses  a local  candidate  for 
! mayor,  with  promises  of  improve- 
I ment. 

j Yes,  she  is  on  her  way  home.  Her 
I home  is  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
through  a passage  of  desperation, 
i anxiety  and  numbness. 

Poverty  has  many  faces.  There  is 
the  helpless  stare  of  a homeless  child 
in  a shantytown  slum;  the  quiet 
desperation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peru- 
I vian  mother  listening  to  the  cries  of 
her  hungry  child;  watching  grown 
, people  rooting  through  garbage  for 
I food.  1 encounter  those  faces  every 
n day  in  heartbreaking  situations. 

, My  memory  and  heart  are  filled 
I j with  the  images  of  thousands  of 
;(  poor  and  marginated  people  whom 
i I've  had  not  only  the  privilege  but 
! also  the  pain  to  meet.  I've  counted 
j'  among  my  friends  people  who  live 
in  cardboard  shacks,  people  who 
’ gave  away  their  children  to  those 
i who  could  afford  to  feed  them,  and 
people  who  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er live  their  entire  lives  on  the 
streets.  I have  sat  for  hours  on  end, 
listening  to  people  from  various 
backgrounds  pour  out  the  stories  of 
their  lives.  Listening  to  their  stories  I 
. was  unable  to  comprehend  many  of 
the  words  at  times,  but  still  I remem- 


ber the  pain  and  agony  written  on 
their  faces. 

The  sun  sets  suddenly  and 
promptly  here  in  Peru,  this  land  of 
mountains  and  deserts  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  It  is  6;30  pm. 
For  me,  what  has  seemed  to  be  a 
long  week  is  rushing  to  a close. 
Amidst  dust,  swarming  flies  and 
matchbox  mud-  adobe  huts  I ponder 
what  led  me  to  become  a mission- 
ary. I remember  the  idealistic 
dreams  and  romantic  notions  I once 
had  of  such  a calling.  At  times  I 
become  tired,  even  depressed  - the 
poverty,  misery  and  lack  of  sanita- 
tion grates  on  my  nerves.  The  sheer 
number  of  the  poor  here  often  over- 
whelms, blankets  and  suffocates  the 
charitable  impulse.  There  is  the  risk 
that  can  happen  to  all  of  us,  I sup- 
pose, when  horror  becomes  com- 
monplace. The  risk  that  one  may 
walk  the  street  seeing  and  not  see- 
ing, caring  and  not  caring.  From  the 
worldly  point  of  view,  the  reality, 
the  seemingly  eternal  uphill  struggle 
seems  hopeless.  From  a faith  per- 
spective, it  is  confusing,  because 
while  I believe  in  God's  special  love 
and  care  for  the  poor  and  voiceless,  I 
also  see  this  problem  as  ours,  yours 
and  mine,  and  there  seems  to  be  so 
little  progress  being  made. 

My  biggest  challenge  and  task 
here  in  La  Victoria,  Peru,  is  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
that  demands  a responsibility  and  a 
faithfulness  to  the  poor.  It  is  here,  in 
this  unsettling  and  fierce  arena  of 
poverty  and  misery,  that  my  deepest 
convictions  - the  Good  News,  the 
Gospel,  and  my  lifestyle  are  put 
solidly  to  the  test.  They  either  make 
sense  or  crumble  in  cruel 
irrelevance.  oo 


I 


Rev.  Francis  Moylan 
1915  - 1991 

Fr.  Frank  Moylan, 
a Scarboro  mission- 
er  for  46  years,  died 
on  November  23, 
1991,  at  Scarbor- 
ough General  Hos- 
pital. Born  in 
Seaforth,  Ontario,  in 
1915,  he  entered  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  1938  and  was 
ordained  at  St.  Alphonsus  Seminary  in 
Woodstock  in  1945.  Later  that  same  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a new  mission  area  for  the 
Society. 

In  1949  he  was  asked  to  do  post-grad- 
uate studies  in  Philosophy  at  St.  Paul's 
University  Seminary  in  Ottawa,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Seminary  staff  until  June,  1955. 
His  next  overseas  assignment  was  to  the 
island  of  Southern  Leyte,  Philippines,  as 
Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies there. 

In  1966  Fr.  Moylan  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  a proposed  seminary  in  Tegu- 
cigalpa, Guatemala.  Returning  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  prepare  for  this 
assignment  which  never  materialized,  he 
again  took  up  regular  mission  work. 
During  his  years  serving  the  Church  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Fr.  Moylan 
persevered  faithfully  in  a variety  of 
responsibilities  as  assistant  and  pastor  in 
several  large  parishes  assigned  to  Scar- 
boro missionaries.  In  addition  he  also 
performed  ongoing  tasks  and  roles  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Scarboro  communi- 
ty members  living  there. 

Due  to  ill  health,  Fr.  Moylan  returned 
to  Canada  in  June,  1991,  and  was  later 
operated  on  for  cancer.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  in  the  hospital  under- 
going medical  tests. 

After  a special  farewell  Mass  in  St. 
Columban,  Ontario,  a wake  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel  at  Scarboro  Missions. 
The  funeral  Mass  was  held  the  next  day, 
November  28,  followed  by  burial  at  St. 
Augustine's  Cemetery. 

We  here  at  Scarboro  will  miss  his 
presence  as  will  those  among  whom  he 
lived  and  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Gail  Viens  entered  Scarboro's  formation 
program  in  1989.  After  nine  months  of 
training  and  five  months  of  language 
study,  she  joined  our  Peru  mission  team 
in  La  Victoria  as  a new  lay  missioner. 


' ' /;  hat  does  the 
, ^ . new  kid  on  the 

block  write 
about?  At  this 

stage  I've  hard- 
ly gotten  my  feet  wet  or  I should  say 
"sanded."  My  new  home  just  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  Peruvian  desert 
which  runs  from  north  to  south, 
depending  on  your  perspective, 
down  along  the  entire  western  edge 
of  the  country  right  next  door  to  my 
beloved  Pacific  Ocean.  I knew  that 
in  coming  to  Peru  I would  have  to 
make  a few  adjustments.  Growing 
up  as  I did  in  the  large  city  of  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  can  spoil 
a person  with  convenience,  and  so  I 
am  most  thankful  for  the  various 
farming  experiences  that  I have  had 
in  my  travels  in  Canada  before  com- 


ing here  to  Peru. 

I feel  that  more  than  any  other 
experience  or  knowledge  gained 
over  the  years,  these  exposures  to 
simple  living  are  standing  me  in 
good  stead  for  my  present  adapta- 
tion to  the  Peruvian  reality. 

I live  in  the  municipality  of  La 
Victoria  which  borders  the  southern 
edge  of  Chiclayo,  Peru's  largest  city 
to  the  north  which  is  some  750  kilo- 
metres from  Lima,  the  capital.  Lima 
is  a modern  city  by  most  standards 
though  somewhat  behind  current 
world  technology.  Daily  shopping  is 
necessary  because  most  people 
cannot  afford  the  exhorbitant  price 
of  refrigerators  and  the  high  cost  of 
electricity.  Our  electricity  bills 
presently  have  a 35  percent  tax 
added  on.  Last  year  they  got  as  high 
as  60  percent  which  makes  for 
rather  interesting  bills  to  say  the 
least.  Our  Scarboro  home  is  a 30 
minute  walk  from  downtown  Chi- 
clayo and  in  that  space  of  time  two 
different  worlds  unfold.  One  of 
paved  streets,  sidewalks,  red  brick 
houses  with  tile  roofs,  traffic  jams 
and  park-like  plazas.  The  other, 
surrounding  Chiclayo  in  all  direc- 


tions, is  one  of  uneven  dirt  roads 
that  double  as  soccer  fields,  adobe 
homes  with  straw-mud  roofs,  where 
dogs  outnumber  cars  and  the 
refreshing  splashes  of  green  are  few 
but  highly  treasured. 

I've  not  the  space  to  tell  you  all 
so  I'm  able  to  give  but  a limited 
picture  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a new 
missioner  fresh  from  language  stud- 
ies in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia.  First  off, 
I sound  different  and  my  Spanish, 
though  possibly  correct  grammati- 
cally, varies  with  that  of  the  Peru- 
vians. I find  I smile  a lot  and  explain 
often  that  I understand  what  is 
being  said  if  it's  spoken  slowly,  but 
as  my  vocabulary  is  limited  I might 
not  be  able  to  respond  so  my  silence 
is  no  indication  of  my  mental  acro- 
batics. Poco  a poco  se  va  lejos,  little  by 
little  one  goes  far. 

Rain  is  a rarity  here  and  a good 
thing  as  adobe  houses  dissolve  with 
anything  more  than  little  sprinkles. 
True,  it  would  do  wonders  to  settle 
the  dust  but  where  would  one  get 
such  job  satisfaction  as  having  to 
dust  twice  or  three  times  a day?  I 
know  that  ducks  like  slugs,  and 
chickens  are  partial  to  worms;  I 
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')n  The  Block 


By  Gail  Viens 


wonder  if  either  might  consider 
cockroaches.  Not  that  I have  any- 
thing against  insects  unless  they  are 
of  such  a size  that  one  either  trips 
over  them  or  paints  numbers  on 
their  backs  and  races  them.  We 
don't  happen  to  have  a dog  or  cat 
let  alone  a bird,  yet  every  once  in 
awhile  we  are  munched  upon  by 
fleas.  The  animals  here  must  have 
such  limited  food  value  in  them- 
selves that  even  the  fleas  look  upon 
humans  as  tastier  morsels.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Yes,  I have  been  dined  upon 
though  not  as  completely  as  others. 

I must  be  an  unpopular  flavour... 

Our  house  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
hot  water  shower  in  the  bathroom 
and  running  water  in  the  kitchen 
and  out  back  in  the  laundry  sinks. 
Some  areas  of  this  barrio  (village) 
have  communal  water  taps  while 
our  newest  "invasion"  (settlement) 
lacks  both  water  and  electricity  at 
the  present  time.  Consequently 
nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  yet 
greed  and  hoarding  can  and  do 
exist  even  in  our  poor  reality. 
Humanity  seems  to  be  rife  with 
such  evils  the  world  over. 

Laundry  is  a project  here  without 
the  aid  of  machines.  'Tis  a good 
exercise  for  finger,  hand  and  arm 
strengthening  . As  a matter  of  fact, 
most  things  take  longer.  Cooking 
for  instance.  We  don't  have  the 
luxury  of  frozen  or  canned  foods  so 
everything  is  made  from  scratch 
including  a simple  tomato  based 
sauce.  Items  such  as  baking  soda  or 
powder,  curry,  pepper  and  all  other 
spices  are  sold  in  daily  usage-size 
packages  which  increases  food  bud- 
get costs  considerably,  but  people 
don't  have  money  for  more  so  are 
forced  to  pay  this  type  of  inflated 
price  if  they  choose  to  use  these 
items. 

Our  stoves  are  gas  run  from 
cylinders  or  are  homemade  charcoal 


burners,  so  that  with  or  without 
electricity,  we  eat.  Actually  I rather 
enjoy  using  the  kerosene  lamps,  but 
once  our  water  tank  on  the  roof 
runs  dry  then  we've  no  water  as 
well  for  it  requires  an  electrical 
pump  to  fill  the  tank.  Even  on  the 
farm  in  Canada  one  of  the  few  jobs 
that  I never  cared  for  was  hauling 
water  for  the  animals  when  the 
pipes  froze  in  winter  or  the  lake 
edge  got  too  boggy  for  venturing 
too  close.  We  do  have  quite  regular 
power  outages  but  thank  goodness 
they  are  usually  short  in  duration. 

Living  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  here  means  finding  some 
way  each  day  to  make  enough 
money  to  buy  bread,  rice,  beans,  a 
piece  of  chicken  or  fish,  perhaps 
some  vegetables  or  fruit.  Anyone 
within  a household  who  is  able  to 
work  does.  From  the  eight-year-  old 
shoeshiner  or  candy-seller,  the 
mother  who  takes  in  laundry  or 
hires  out  as  a charwoman  while  the 
oldest  of  the  daughters  not  working 
cares  for  the  little  ones  left  at  home, 
to  the  older  brother  or  father  who 
drives  a taxi  or  is  a fruit  and  veg- 
etable seller  in  the  market  if  he  is 
lucky,  or  if  not,  pushes  his  cart 
about  the  streets.  We  do  have  some 
factories  where  jobs  are  treasured, 
but  these  are  few,  and  the  lines  of 
hopeful  people  looking  for  employ- 
ment get  longer  every  day  as  the 
economy  worsens. 

For  me  work  at  the  moment 
entails  spending  two  weeks  with 
each  of  the  various  projects  that 
abound  in  La  Victoria.  Seeing  what 
goes  into  the  making  of  an  adobe 
house,  forming  part  of  a human 
chain  passing  buckets  of  mud  up 
onto  a roof  in  the  making,  sitting 
amongst  a women's  group  gathered 
for  bible  reflection  and  prayer, 
attending  talks  given  to  couples 
preparing  for  church  marriages, 
peeling  vegetables  and  cutting  fish 


for  meals  in  the  communal  kitchens 
or  common-pots,  learning  songs  in 
the  Saturday  choir  practices  and, 
above  all,  listening  and  speaking  to 
everyone  of  shared  as  well  as  differ- 
ent experiences.  Beyond  this,  I am 
part  of  the  Scarboro  team  and  the 
pastoral  team  which  includes  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax  and  two 
Peruvian  lay  people.  I also  belong  to 
the  Anchabase  (Widebase)  group 
which  brings  all  the  foreign  mis- 
sioners  and  five  Peruvian  cowork- 
ers, within  a 20  kilometre  area, 
together  for  celebrations  and  the 
sharing  of  concerns.  All  group  com- 
mitments usually  imply  weekly 
meetings  apart  from  one's  regular 
job  be  that  as  an  animator  of  cate- 
chetics,  involvement  with  literacy  or 
development  programs,  or  hous- 
ing/working projects. 

The  title  "animator"  is  important 
for  it  describes  the  approach  we 
take  or  the  way  we  work  within  the 
various  groups.  This  favoured  style 
of  learning  is  one  of  participation 
and  is  a form  of  popular  education 
given  to  us  by  Brazilian  educator 
Paulo  Freire.  An  animator  finds  out 
where  people  are  at  in  terms  of  their 
experience  and  builds  on  this.  An 
animator  asks  questions  rather  than 
gives  answers.  An  animator 
involves  the  people  in  their  own 
learning  as  a means  for  them  to 
name  and  own  valuable  past  experi- 
ences and  so  enhances  further  learn- 
ing and  self  image/self  worth  build- 
ing. With  improved  language  usage, 
I hope  to  be  an  animator  in  family 
catechetics  preparing  seven  to 
eleven-year-olds  for  First  Commu- 
nion. For  now  I will  work  at  being 
patient  and  open-minded  to  differ- 
ent ways  of  doing  things  and  hope- 
fully one  day  soon  the  new  kid  on 
the  block  will  have  her  feet  planted 
on  solid  sand. 
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By  Armella  Richter  Sonntag 


n The  Road  To  Emmaus 


f y louds  of  steam  lifted  up  off 

the  hot  sulphur  waterpools.  They 
quickly  vanished  against  the 
Andean  mountain  horizon.  This 
naturally  hot  water  was  a gift  to  the 
people  of  Cajamarca  whose  climate 
is  cold  and  vigorous.  It  was  the 
bathing  place  of  the  Incas,  approxi- 
mately 100  years  before  the  Spanish 
arrived  in  Peru.  Sitting  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  pools  was  a man 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  Incas.  The 
old  hands  lightly  played  with  his 
walking  cane,  while  his  dog  lay 
flopped  out  at  his  side. 

Intentionally  I passed  by  close  to 
him.  Poor  people  have  continued  to 
use  the  earth's  natural  resources  for 
nnedical  purposes  and  so  I was 
imagining  that  perhaps  he  was 
treating  his  tired  arthritic  feet  to  the 
healing  steam.  We  greeted  each 
other  and  before  I could  think  of 
some  pleasantry  to  share,  he  asked 
me  for  money  for  bread.  Ugh!  Was 
that  all  he  saw  in  me?  I wanted  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  of  this 
quaint  mountain  village  with  the 
harmonious  earth  spirit  of  its  peo- 
ple. He  wanted  money.  Well,  nei- 
ther of  us  got  what  we  wanted  and  I 
continued  on. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  I went 
in  search  of  bread  and  milk  for  sup- 
per. As  I walked,  I came  upon  a 
woman  spinning  wool  in  her 
doorstep.  Smiling  she  greeted  me.  I 
had  been  wanting  to  get  a closer 
look  at  how  the  women  hand-spin 
wool,  so  I began  talking  with  her. 
She  brought  me  into  her  small 
home,  showing  me  more  wool  that 
she  had  spun,  as  well  as  some  of  her 
weavings. 

As  we  talked  in  her  front  room  I 


realized  she  had  a small  store  set  up 
there.  And  behold,  there  was  some 
bread.  When  I asked  her  about  the 
bread,  she  gave  me  a bun.  Taking  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  she  broke  one  off 
and  gave  that  to  me  as  well.  I told 
her  that  I'd  like  to  buy  some  bread, 
"Four  buns  please."  She  gave  me 
the  four  buns,  in  addition  to  what 
she  had  already  given  me.  I gave 
her  the  money  and  received  entirely 
too  much  change,  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  food  she  had  given 
me.  When  I pointed  out  to  her  that 
she  had  given  me  too  much  change, 
she  just  winked  at  me. 


row  when  he  was  with 
them  at  table,  he  took  the  bread  and 
said  the  blessing;  then  he  broke  it 
and  handed  it  to  them.  And  their 
eyes  were  opened  and  they  recog- 
nized him"  (Luke  24:30-31). 

The  woman's  wink  was  God 
made  flesh  for  me.  Her  wink 
opened  my  eyes  to  recognizing  the 
risen  Christ  before  me;  the  Christ 
with  whom  I had  been  learning 
about  spinning  wool.  Christ  shared 
bread  with  me.  My  faith  instinct 
tells  me  that  the  two  incidences 
back  to  back,  of  the  man  at  the  ther- 
mal baths  and  the  spinner  woman 
was  not  a coincidence. 

The  man  sitting  by  the  thermal 
baths  reminded  me  of  the  crippled 
man  in  Scriptures  (Acts  3:1-8)  who 
sat  in  front  of  the  temple  begging. 
When  Peter  and  John  were  stopped 
by  him,  Peter's  response  was 
beyond  what  the  man  envisioned.  "I 
don't  have  gold  or  silver,  but  what  I 
have.  I'll  give  you.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk!" 

And  that  is  what  the  man  did. 

I wanted  to  tell  the  man  to  stand 
up  and  walk;  to  maintain  his  digni- 


ty. It  wasn't  fair  that  this  man  was 
poor,  that  sinful  economic  and  polit- 
ical structures  held  him  in  this  'crip- 
pled' state.  I wanted  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  possibilities  for  social  ^ 

transformation. 

This  dream  of  a just  society  as 
well  as  all  my  romantic  ideals  of 
harmonious  use  of  natural  resources  ^ 

are  dear  to  me  and  motivate  me,  but  | 
the  episode  with  the  woman  made  j 

mischief  of  my  limited  little  view  of  j 
life.  She  pulled  the  rug  out  from  | 

underneath  my  mind  with  its  pack- 
aged analysis.  She  did  not  do  the 
'just'  thing  that  I wanted  her  to  do. 

She  did  not  get  a fair  return  for  her 
bread.  ^ 

Her  actions  caused  me  to  protest. 

It  was  disconcerting  not  being  able 
to  do  the  "socially  correct  thing." 

Later  though,  I began  to  feel  liberat- 
ed by  her  uncomplicated,  loving 
gesture.  It  is  love  that  gives  spirit  to 
all  our  ideals  for  the  common  good. 

Love  ensures  that  our  actions  are  in 
perspective;  love  ensures  an  authen- 
tic social  transformation. 

Returning  to  Luke's  Gospel,  I 
likened  myself  to  those  two  disci- 
ples on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  They 
were  grieving  for  the  loss  of  Jesus 
and  of  their  hopes  for  the  liberation 
of  Israel;  travelling  along  the  road, 
returning  home  with  their  shattered 
dreams.  These  two  disciples  had 
misunderstood  the  significance  of 
Jesus'  life.  They  had  read  him  all  i 

wrong  and  had  much  of  their  own  | ^ 

agenda  in  mind  with  the  liberation 
of  Israel.  Their  liberation,  as  it  turns  i 
out,  was  their  openness  to  listen  to 
and  accompany  this  stranger.  They 
were  introduced  to  another  way  of 
appreciating  a life  of  love  in  the 
creation  of  a new  society.  o° 
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Crosscurrent 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of  seven 
women  currently  working  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  Together  with 
her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  she 
accompanies  the  people  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in 
La  Victoria,  a suburb  of  Chiclayo, 
Peru.  This  video  profiles  Armella 
and  her  involvement  in  the  parish 
and  in  CEPAS,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  popular  education. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH;  17  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 
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efore  1 arrived  at  the  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  work  with  the  Innu,  my  idea 
of  mission  was  to  bring  Jesus  and  his  love  to  them.  Now,  I have  a better  vision  of  what 
native  people  really  have  to  offer  in  return.  In  Flemish  culture,  women  are  strong  and  re- 
spected, but  not  specifically  included 
within  the  mass.  God  is  the  giver  of  life, 
^ women  are  bearers  of  life;  so  near  to 
God,  they  are  just  in  it,  in  the  creation. 
Fr.  John  Hascall  has  brought  this  out  in 
the  healing  mass:  through  the  use  of 
natural  symbols  and  elements,  the  liturgy 
acknowledges  me,  all  women,  as  co-crea- 
tors." Sr.  Martha  Groffen,  Flemish 
missionary,  Quebec. 

Abridged  from  interviews  for  THE 
KATERI MOVEMENT,  13-part  series 
to  be  broadcast  on  VISION  TV. 


An  Invitation  to  Support 

The  Kateri  Movement 

First  Nations  spiritual  traditions  coming  alive  within  the 
Rotnan  Catholic  Church! 


THIRTEEN  TELEVISION  HALE-HOURS 

ON 

VISION  TV 

Beginning  January  24, 1992 

WITH  HOST 

SISTER  EVA  SOLOMON,  CSJ 

\/i1Iagers 

CONTACT:  Villagers  Communications  26  Linden  Street  Toronto  Canada  M4Y  1V6 
Telephone  416  323-3228  Fax  416  323-1201 


Sharing  and  Celebrating 
100  Years  of  Teaching 
on  Human  Dignity 


"To  teach  and  to  spread  her  social  doctrine 
pertains  to  the  Church's  evangelizing  mission 
and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
message..." 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  Centeshmis  Ajimis 
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Catholic  Social  Teaching 

"For  it  is  not  right  that 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  OF 
THE  RICH  COUNTRIES 
SHOULD  SEEK  TO  MAINTAIN 
ITSELF  BY  DRAINING  OFF  A 
GREAT  PART  OE  THE  RESERVES 
OF  ENERGY  AND  RAW 
MATERIALS  THAT  ARE  MEANT 
TO  SERVE  THE  WHOLE  OE 
HUMANITY.  We  cannot 
STAND  IDLY  BY  ENJOYING 
OUR  OWN  RICHES  AND 
FREEDOM  IF  IN  ANY  PLACE 
THE  Lazarus  of  the  20th 
CENTURY  STANDS  AT  OUR 
DOOR.  In  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
PARABLE  OF  CHRIST,  RICHES 
AND  FREEDOM  MEAN  A 
SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Riches  and  freedom 

CREATE  A SPECIAL 
OBLIGATION." 

Pope  John  Paul  II, 

New  York,  October  '79. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Pearl  Of  Great  Price 


ast  year  marked 
the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  papal  social 
teaching  begun  in 
1891  when  Leo  XIII  issued  Rerum 
Novarum  ("Of  New  Things").  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  Centesimus  Annus 
("The  Hundredth  Year")  issued  in 
May  of  1991  celebrates  Rerum 
Novarum  and  as  well  addresses  the 
"New  Things"  of  today. 

Among  these  new  things  we  find 
the  breakup  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Gulf  War,  the  New  World  Order, 
the  market,  globalization  of  capital, 
the  European  economic  union. 

North  American  Free  Trade,  the 
International  Debt  Crisis.  Every 
newspaper  and  newscast  is  filled 
with  the  sad  news  of  poverty  and 
hunger,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, terror  and  oppression, 
of  a world  of  many  wars  and  a plan- 
et that  is  struggling  for  its  very  life. 

One  concrete  example  is  that 
each  year  the  world  spends  well 
over  a trillion  dollars  on 
armaments.  The  World  Health 
Organization  has  stated  that  17 
billion  dollars  each  year  is  required 
to  ensure  basic  water  and  food  for 
the  poor  of  this  planet.  This  amount 
is  spent  in  two  weeks  on  a 
militarism  that  destroys  life. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Centesimus 
Annus  cries  out  against  the  sense- 
lessness of  war.  It  cries  out  against  a 
market  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
common  good,  against  a capitalism 


"Community, 

COOPERATION,  THE 
DIGNITY  OF  THE 
HUMAN 

PERSON. ..ARE  THE 

HEART  OE  Catholic 
Social 
Teaching..." 

that  puts  profits  before  people, 
against  a socialism  that  is  so  central- 
ized and  so  pervasive  that  most 
areas  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  are 
adversely  affected.  Under  such  a 
socialism,  people  lose  their  motiva- 
tion to  work,  to  strive  for  a better 
life. 

A Concrete  Expression  of  the 
Church's  Social  Teaching 

Growing  up  in  eastern  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  40s  and  50s  meant 
almost  certain  exposure  to  coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions.  As  far  back 
as  the  late  20s,  Frs.  Moses  Coady 
and  Jimmy  Tomkins  had  started  to 
organize  people,  to  "help  people 
help  themselves."  They  and  others 
developed  what  became  known  as 
the  Antigonish  movement:  educat- 
ing and  organizing  people,  and 
bringing  them  together  to  buy  gro- 
ceries, sell  their  produce,  build  their 
homes  and  even  to  save  their  money 
together  so  as  to  be  able  to  lend  to 
each  other.  In  other  words  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other  for  the  good  of 
all. 

Today  the  Coady  International 


Institute  situated  on  the  campus  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  continues 
this  same  leadership,  teaching  a 
philosophy  of  social  and  economic 
cooperation  that  has  people  at  its 
centre.  It  attempts  to  build  a society, 
an  economy,  that  is  of,  for  and  by 
the  people.  It  is  a concrete  expres- 
sion of  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

Community,  cooperation,  the 
primacy  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  just  wages,  the  right  to  a job, 
the  right  to  organize,  decent  work- 
ing conditions,  people  over  profit  - 
these  and  other  principles  are  the 
heart  of  Catholic  Social  Teaching 
which  John  Paul  II  says  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christian  message 
and  the  evangelizing  mission  of  the 
Church. 

This  issue  of  Scarhoro  Missions  is 
centred  on  Centesimus  Annus  and 
gives  but  a glimpse  of  Catholic 
social  teaching.  It  mentions  some  of 
the  groups  and  resources  involved 
in  the  struggle  to  build  a world  of 
justice  and  peace. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Church's  social  teaching  is  one  of  its 
best  kept  secrets.  We  hope  this  issue 
helps  to  unlock  this  "pearl  of  great 
price"  - a Gospel  message  of  the 
primacy  and  dignity  of  the  human 
person  and  the  importance  of  com- 
munity. oo 
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entesimus  Annus 


Central  Themes  ...A  preliminary 
summary  by  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference 


One  of  the  basic  themes  of  Catholic 
social  teaching  is  the  dignity  of  work 
and  the  rights  of  workers.  Labourer  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


1.  Centesimus  Annus  affirms  and 
strengthens  the  Church's  social 
teaching  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
gospel  message  and  as  a basis  for 
action: 

"To  teach  and  spread  her  social 
doctrine  pertains  to  the  Church's 
evangelizing  mission  and  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Christian  mes- 


sage, since  this  doctrine  points  out 
the  direct  consequences  of  that  mes- 
sage in  the  life  of  society... The  'new 
evangelization,'  which  the  modern 
world  urgently  needs  and  which  1 
have  emphasized  many  times,  must 
include  among  its  essential  elements 
a proclamation  of  the  Church's 
social  doctrine.  (5) 

"The  Church's  social  teaching  is 
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itself  a valid  instrument  of  evange- 
lization..." (54)  The  Church  "devotes 
herself  with  ever  new  energies  and 
methods  to  an  evangelization  which 
promotes  the  whole  human  being." 
(55) 

2.  Centesimus  Annus  reaffirms 
the  dignity  of  work,  defends  the 
rights  of  workers  and  supports  the 
role  of  unions: 

"The  key  to  reading  the  encyclical 
(Pope  Leo  XIlTs  Rerum  Novarum)  is 
the  dignity  of  the  worker  as  such, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  dignity 
of  work..."  (6) 

The  right  to  employment:  "The 
obligation  to  earn  one's  bread  by  the 
i sweat  of  one's  brow  also  presumes 
the  right  to  do  so.  A society  in  which 
this  right  is  systematically  denied,  in 
which  economic  policies  do  not 
allow  workers  to  reach  satisfactory 
I levels  of  employment,  cannot  be 
justified  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  nor  can  the  society  attain 
social  peace."  (43) 

Just  wage:  "A  'just  wage'"... 
should  be  sufficient  "to  enable" 
workers  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  (8) 

The  Pope  strongly  affirms  "the 
right  to  establish  professional  associ- 
ations" and  "the  Church's  defense 
and  approval"  of  trade  unions.  (7) 
"The  role  of  trade  unions  in  nego- 
tiating minimum  salaries  and  work- 
ing conditions  is  decisive..."  The 
Pope  also  refers  to  the  role  of 
unions,  "not  only  in  negotiating 
contracts,  but  also  as  'places'  where 
workers  can  express  themselves. 
Unions  serve  the  development  of  an 
I authentic  culture  of  work  and  help 
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workers  to  share  in  a 
fully  human  way  in  the 
life  of  their  place  of 
employment."  (15) 

Trade  unions  "defend 
workers  rights  and  pro- 
tect their  interests  as 
persons,  while  fulfilling 
a vital  cultural  role,  so  as 
to  enable  workers  to 
participate  more  fully 
and  honourably  in  the 
life  of  their  nation  and  to 
assist  them  along  the 
path  of  development." 

(35) 

3.Centesimus  Annus 
says  the  market  econo- 
my appears  to  be  the 
most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  utilizing 
resources,  but  says  it 
must  be  governed  by 
principles  of  justice, 
directed  to  meeting 
basic  human  needs,  and 
oriented  to  the  common 
good: 

"The  modern  business  economy 
has  positive  aspects  (32)  ...But  there 
are  many  human  needs  which  find 
no  place  on  the  market.  It  is  a strict 
duty  of  justice  and  truth  not  to  allow 
fundamental  human  needs  to 
remain  unsatisfied,  and  not  to  allow 
those  burdened  by  such  needs  to 
perish."  (34) 

"Certainly  the  mechanisms  of  the 
market  offer  secure  advantages: 
They  help  to  utilize  resources  better; 
they  promote  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts...Nevertheless,  these  mecha- 
nisms carry  the  risk  of  an  'idolatry' 


of  the  market,  an  idolatry  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  goocis  which 
by  their  nature  are  not  and  cannot  be 
mere  commodities."  (40) 

"In  spite  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  more 
advanced  societies,  the  human  inad- 
equacies of  capitalism  and  the 
resulting  domination  of  things  over 
people  are  far  from  disappearing." 
(33) 

"...What  is  being  proposed  as  an 
alternative  is... a society  of  free  work, 
of  enterprise  and  of  participation. 
Such  a society  is  not  directed  against 
the  market,  but  demands  that  the 
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"We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  eact  that  scientieic  competence, 

TECHNICAL  CAPACITY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE,  ALTHOUGH  NECESSARY,  ARE 
NOT  OF  THEMSELVES  SUFFICIENT  TO  ELEVATE  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  SOCIETY  TO  AN 
ORDER  THAT  IS  GENUINELY  HUMAN:  THAT  IS,  TO  AN  ORDER  WHOSE  FOUNDATION  IS 
TRUTH,  WHOSE  MEASURE  AND  OBJECTIVE  IS  JUSTICE,  WHOSE  DRIVING  FORCE  IS  LOVE, 
AND  WHOSE  METHOD  OF  ATTAINMENT  IS  FREEDOM." 

Pope  John  XXIII,  Pacem  In  Terris  ("Peace  on  Earth"),  No.  149. 


market  be  appropriately  controlled 
by  the  forces  of  society  and  by  the 
state,  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the 
basic  needs  of  the  whole  of  society 
are  satisfied. 

"The  Church  acknowledges  the 
legitimate  role  of  profit  as  an  indica- 
tion that  a business  is  functioning 
well. ..But  profitability  is  not  the  only 
indicator  of  a firm's  condition.  It  is 
possible  for  the  financial  accounts  to 
be  in  order  and  yet  for  the  people  — 
who  make  the  firm's  most  valuable 
asset  — to  be  humiliated  and  their 


dignity  offended."  (35) 

"Can  it  perhaps  be  said  that... cap- 
italism is  the  victorious  social  sys- 
tem, and  that  capitalism  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  countries  now  mak- 
ing efforts  to  rebuild  their  economy 
and  society?... The  answer  is  obvi- 
ously complex. ..If  by  capitalism  is 
meant  a system  in  which  freedom  in 
the  economic  sector  is  not  circum- 
scribed within  a strong  juridical 
framework  which  places  it  at  the 
service  of  human  freedom  in  its 
totality,  and  which  sees  it  as  a partic- 


ular aspect  of  that  freedom,  the  core 
of  v/hich  is  ethical  and  religious, 
then  the  reply  is  certainly  negative." 
(42) 

4.  Centesimus  Annus  calls  for 
major  new  efforts  to  provide 
opportunity  and  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  poor,  especially  those 
in  the  Third  World  and  societies 
emerging  from  Communism: 

"It  is  necessary  to  break  down  the 
barriers  and  monopolies  which 
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Eric  Whealer 


Bishops  Give  Priority  To  Sociai 
Justice  Ministry 

At  a meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  bishops  (CCCB)  last 
August,  a day  and  a half  was 
spent  on  the  Church's  Social 
Teaching.  The  following  recom- 
mendations arose  from  their 
workshop: 

• that  social  teaching  and 
social  justice  ministry  be  priori- 
ties at  both  the  CCCB  and  dioce- 
san levels; 

• that  the  CCCB's  Social 
Affairs  office  develop  a newslet- 
ter to  communicate  information 
on  social  justice  ministry; 

• that  a greater  focus  on  social 
justice  concerns  be  given  in  hom- 
ilies and  in  the  catechetical  teach- 
ing which  occurs  in  parishes. 


leave  so  many  countries  on  the  mar- 
gins of  development,  and  to  provide 
all  individuals  and  nations  with  the 
basic  conditions  which  will  enable 
them  to  share  in 
development... Stronger  nations 
must  offer  weaker  ones  opportuni- 
ties for  taking  their  place  in  interna- 
tional life..."  (35) 

"...A  great  effort  is  needed  to 
rebuild  morally  and  economically 
the  countries  which  have  abandoned 
Communism. ..(27)  This  need,  how- 
ever, must  not  lead  to  a slackening 
of  efforts  to  sustain  and  assist  the 
countries  of  the  Third  World,  which 
often  suffer  even  more  serious  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  want. ..Enor- 
mous resources  can  be  made  avail- 
able by  disarming  the  huge  military 
machines  which  were  constructed 
for  the  conflict  between  East  and 
West.  These  resources  could  become 
even  more  abundant  if,  in  place  of 


Ontario  Bishops  Draft 
Social  Justice  Letter 

A six-page  document,  "100  Years 
of  Catholic  Social  Teaching",  was 
released  by  the  Ontario  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  (OCCB) 
to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  papal  encyclical  Rerum 
Novarum. 

This  document  is  available  at 
OCCB,  67  Bond  St.,  Suite  304, 
Toronto,  ONT,  MSB  1X5. 


war,  reliable  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  could  be  set 
up. ..But  it  will  be  necessary  above 
all  to  abandon  a mentality  in  which 
the  poor  as  individuals  and  as  peo- 
ples are  considered  a burden..."  (28) 

"...Too  many  people  live,  not  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  western  world 
but  in  the  poverty  of  the  developing 
countries  amid  conditions  which  are 
still  'a  yoke  little  better  than  that  of 
slavery  itself...'"  (61) 

"Peace  and  prosperity,  in  fact,  are 
goods  which  belong  to  the  whole 
human  race:  it  is  not  possible  to 
enjoy  them  in  a proper  and  lasting 
way  if  they  are  achieved  and  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  other  peoples 
and  nations,  by  violating  their  rights 
or  excluding  them  from  the  sources 
of  well-being."  (27) 

5.  Centesimus  Annus  calls  for  the 
world  to  find  concrete  alternatives 
to  war  and  build  a culture  of  peace: 

"I  myself,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  tragic  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
repeated  the  cry:  'Never  again  war.' 
No,  never  again  war,  which  destroys 
the  lives  of  innocent  people,  teaches 
how  to  kill,  throws  into  upheaval 


even  the  lives  of  those  who  do  the 
killing  and  leaves  behind  a trail  of 
resentment  and  hatred,  thus  making 
it  all  the  more  difficult  to  find  a just 
solution  of  the  very  problems  which 
provoked  the  war.. .Furthermore,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  root 
of  war  there  are  usually  real  and 
serious  grievances:  injustices  suf- 
fered, legitimate  aspirations  frustrat- 
ed, poverty,  and  the  exploitation  of 
multitudes  of  desperate  people  who 
see  no  real  possibility  of  improving 
their  lot  by  peaceful  means. 

"For  this  reason,  another  name 
for  peace  is  development.  Just  as 
there  is  a collective  responsibility  for 
avoiding  war,  so  too  there  is  a col- 
lective responsibility  for  promoting 
development."  (52) 

"...True  peace  is  never  simply  the 
result  of  military  victory,  but  rather 
implies  both  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  war  and  genuine  reconcili- 
ation between  peoples."  (18) 

"The  United  Nations. ..has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing,  as  alterna- 
tives to  war,  effective  means  for  the 
resolution  of  international  conflicts. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  urgent 
problem  which  the  international 
community  has  yet  to  resolve."  (21) 

"May  people  learn  to  fight  for 
justice  without  violence,  renouncing 
class  struggle  in  their  internal  dis- 
putes, and  war  in  international 
ones."  (23) 

6.  Centesimus  Annus  reaffirms 
and  strengthens  the  Church's 
option  for  the  poor  and  calls  for 
authentic  liberation  and  solidarity: 

"...The  more  that  individuals  are 
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defenseless  within  a given  society, 
the  more  they  require  the  care  and 
concern  of  others,  and  in  particular 
the  intervention  of  governmental 
authority."  (10) 

"Love  for  others,  and  in  the  first 
place  love  for  the  poor,  in  whom  the 
church  sees  Christ  himself,  is  made 
concrete  in  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice...It  is  not  merely  a matter  of 
'giving  from  one's  surplus,'  but  of 
helping  entire  peoples  which  are 
presently  excluded  or  marginalized 
to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  economic 
and  human  development.  For  this  to 
happen,  it  is  not  enough  to  draw  on 
the  surplus  goods  which  in  fact  our 
world  abundantly  produces;  it 
requires  above  all  a change  of 
lifestyles,  of  models  of  production 
and  consumption,  and  of  the  estab- 


lished structures  of  power  which 
today  govern  societies."  (58) 

"To  those  who  are  searching 
today  for  a new  and  authentic  theo- 
ry and  praxis  of  liberation,  the 
Church  offers  not  only  her  social 
doctrine  and,  in  general,  her  teach- 
ing about  the  human  person 
redeemed  in  Christ,  but  also  her 
concrete  commitment  and  material 
assistance  in  the  struggle  against 
marginalization  and  suffering."  (26) 

7.  Centesimus  Annus  outlines  the 
responsibilities  and  limitations  of 
the  state,  emphasizing  basic  human 
rights,  subsidiarity,  the  role  of 
intermediary  groups,  and  the  com- 
mon good; 

"...The  state  has  the  duty  of 


Development  In  Catholic 
Social  Teaching 

• From  concern  with  charity  to 
concern  with  justice.  The  effort  to 
help  victims  led  to  an  effort  to 
change  the  situations  that  created 
victims. 

• From  a grassroots  movement 
to  official  teaching. 

• From  a reaction  to  evils  to 
positive  proposals  for  a better 
economy... 

• From  concern  with  industri- 
alized countries  to  concern  with 
world  poverty. 

• From  a focus  on  economics 
to  a theology  of  this  world. 

• From  an  authoritarian  atti- 
tude to  one  of  dialogue... 

• From  a concern  with  devel- 
opment to  a concern  with  libera- 
tion... 

• From  an  alliance  with 
authority  to  an  option  for  the 
poor... 

The  more  recent  social 
documents  are  prophetic... com- 
ing from  a Church  profoundly 
aware  of  her  right  and  duty  to 
speak  out  loudly  on  social  ques- 
tions. She  is  consciously  and 
deliberately  applying  the  Word  of 
God  to  these  questions... 

Recent  social  documents  use 
more  "social  facts"... this  brings 
the  documents  closer  to  the  real 
world,  and  introduces  a note  of 
dialogue  with  people  of  good 
will. 

Taken  from  “SOLIDARITY: 
Christian  Social  Teaching  and  Cana- 
dian Society",  by  Professor  Michael 
Ryan,  (1990)  Guided  Study  Pro- 
grams, Box  2400,  London,  Ontario, 
N6A  4G3. 
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International  Debt 

"The  principle  that  debts  must  be  paid  is  certainly  just.  However,  it  is  not 
right  to  demand  or  expect  payment  when  the  effect  would  be  the 
imposition  of  political  choices  leading  to  hunger  and  despair  for  entire 
peoples.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  debts  which  have  been  contracted 
should  be  paid  at  the  price  of  unbearable  sacrifices.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  find  — as  in  fact  is  partly  happening  — ways  to  lighten,  defer 
or  even  cancel  the  debt,  compatible  with  the  fundamental  right  of  peoples 
to  subsistence  and  progress." 

Centesimus  Annus,  no.35 

Ten  Days  Action  Guide 

This  year.  Ten  Days  For  World  Development  continues  to  focus  on  the 
World  Debt  Crisis.  Third  world  debt  totals  approximately  1.3  trillion  dol- 
lars. Attempts  to  repay  this  debt  have  resulted  in  increased  poverty  and 
hunger,  higher  infant  mortality,  and  less  money  for  education  and  health 
care.  The  suffering  of  the  poor  of  the  Third  World  has  increased. 

While  the  emphasis  is  on  international  debt,  this  study  guide  includes 
an  article  on  Canada's  debt  and  the  way  conditions  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  Third  World  countries  are  being  imposed  on  Canada  as  well. 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development,  February  21  - March  2.  For  Study  Guide 
and  other  resource  materials,  write  to  Ten  Days,  85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4T 1M8,  or  phone  (416)  922-0591. 


Subsidiarity: 

"A  community  of  a higher  order 
should  not  interfere  in  the 
internal  life  of  a community  of  a 
lower  order,  depriving  the  latter 
of  its  functions,  but  rather  should 
support  it  in  case  of  need  and 
help  to  coordinate  its  activity 
with  the  activities  of  the  rest  of 
society,  always  with  a view  to  the 
common  good." 

Centesimus  Annus,  no.  94 


watching  over  the  common  good 
and  of  ensuring  that  every  sector  of 
social  life,  not  excluding  the  eco- 
nomic one,  contributes  to  achieving 
that  good  while  respecting  the 
autonomy  of  each  sector."  (11) 

"Rerum  Novarum  is  opposed  to 
state  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, which  would  reduce  every 
citizen  to  being  a 'cog'  in  the  state 
machine.  It  is  no  less  forceful  in 
criticizing  a concept  of  the  state 
which  completely  excludes  the  eco- 
nomic sector  from  the  state's  range 
of  interest  and  action. ..The  state  has 
the  task  of  determining  the  juridical 
framework  within  which  economic 
affairs  are  to  be  conducted... 

"In  this  regard.  Rerum  Novarum 
points  the  way  to  just  reforms  which 
can  restore  dignity  to  work  as  the 
free  activity  of  man.  These  reforms 
imply  that  society  and  the  state  will 
both  assume  responsibility,  especial- 
ly for  protecting  the  worker  from  the 
nightmare  of  unemployment... 

"Furthermore,  society  and  the 
state  must  ensure  wage  levels  ade- 
quate for  the  maintenance  of  the 
worker  and  his  family... This  requires 
a continuous  effort  to  improve 
workers'  training  and  capability. ..as 
well  as  careful  controls  to  block 


shameful  forms  of  exploitation, 
especially  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
most  vulnerable  workers,  of  immi- 
grants and  of  those  on  the  margins 
of  society."  (15) 

"Another  task  of  the  state  is  that 
of  overseeing  and  directing  the  exer- 
cise of  human  rights  in  the  economic 
sector.  However,  primary  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  belongs  not  to  the 
state  but  to  individuals  and  to  the 
various  groups  and  associations 
which  make  up  society."  (48) 

The  Pope  warns  against  a "social 
assistance  state"  which  leads  to  a 
"loss  of  human  energies  and  an 
inordinate  increase  of  public  agen- 
cies..." (48) 

"It  is  the  task  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  and  preserva- 
tion of  common  goods  such  as  the 
natural  and  human  environments, 
which  cannot  be  safeguarded  simply 
by  market  forces."  (40) 


Resources 

"Sharing  the  Tradition,  Integrating 
the  Message,  Shaping  the  Future",  A 
Report  on  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
Rerum  Novarum  to  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops of  the  United  States.  For  copies 
write  to  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  Dept,  of  Social  Devel- 
opment & World  Peace,  3211  Fourth 
Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017. 

Leaven  of  Hope:  100  Years  of 
Catholic  Social  Teaching.  This  new 
video  traces  some  of  the  major 
themes  in  Catholic  social  teaching 
over  the  past  century.  It  emphasizes 
key  statements  that  relate  directly  to 
our  lives  today.  Order  from  the 
Communications  Centre,  9761  - 47 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T6E 
5M7.  (403)  437-0830.  $29.95  plus  8% 
postage  and  handling. 
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«„^^evolutionary  Powder 


By  Phyllis  Giroux,  S.C. 


CEPAS...A  Peruvian  Cooperative 


Through  CEPAS,  Peruvian  women  and  their  children  learn  to  weave  baskets  so  as 
to  supplement  their  family  income. 


t was  the  soap 
powder  under  the 
table  at  the  cooper- 
ative that  caught  my  eye.  The 
mound  of  small  bags  in  the  enclos- 
ing plastic  sack  seemed  a bit  illogical 
and  out  of  place  in  the  operation 
whose  purposes  were  anything  but 
mercantile.  Even  Scarboro  missioner 
Armella  Sonntag's  casual  descrip- 
tion gave  little  clue  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  soap  powder.  "It's  the  sign 
of  an  effort  to  become  self- 
sufficient,"  she  had  said.  It  took  me 
a while  to  realize  that  the  soap  pow- 
der was  a part  of  a quiet  revolution 
going  on  in  the  barrio  of  La  Victoria, 
Chidayo,  Peru. 

Four  of  us  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
visiting  the  Peruvian  missions 
where  our  sisters  work  - La  Victoria 
being  one.  Our  collaboration  with 
the  Scarboro  Mission  Team  serving 
La  Victoria  goes  back  many  years. 
Mark  Hathaway,  one  of  Scarboro's 
lay  missioners  had  a key  role  in 
getting  the  cooperative,  known  as 
CEPAS  (Coodinacioji  de  Ediicacion 
Popidary  Accion  Social /The  Coordi- 
nation of  Popular  Education  and 
Social  Action)  started  back  in 
November  1985.  Mark  returned  to 
Canada  in  1990  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities in  Scarboro's  Department  of 
Lay  Association. 

CEPAS'  initial  work  focused  on 
literacy  and  for  two  or  three  years 
the  study  circles,  lesson  plans  and 
teaching  that  CEPAS  organized 
flourished  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  women  who  led  a 
study  circle,  Julia  Paredes,  became 
one  of  the  members  of  the  CEPAS 


"collective"  or  coordinating  group.  A 
widow  in  her  40s,  with  three  of  her 
own  and  one  adopted  child  to  sup- 
port, her  natural  leadership  skills 
first  surfaced  in  the  literacy  groups. 
She  was  given  teacher  training  by 
CEPAS  and  became  a group  leader, 
promoting  literacy.  Unlike  other 
members  of  the  collective,  she  had 
no  secondary  education,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  organization 
supported  her  as  she  furthered  her 
education  and  skills  through  work- 
shops and  practical  experience.  Her 
leadership,  nurtured  in  the  faith 
community  of  the  barrio,  has  led  her 
to  a key  position  in  the  collective,  to 
bettering  not  only  her  life  and  that  of 
her  family,  but  those  of  her  neigh- 
bours as  well.  Her  story  offered  one 


clue  to  Armella's  remark  about  self- 
sufficiency. 

At  one  point,  the  Peruvian  econo- 
my had  a major  upheaval.  Women 
who  had  attended  the  study  circles 
had  to  put  their  time  to  whatever 
they  could  to  supplement  their  mea- 
gre family  income  - literacy  took 
second  place  to  finding  money  to 
buy  rice  and  bread.  CEPAS  began  to 
diversify  the  kind  of  projects  it 
focused  on,  projects  that  could 
address  some  of  the  factors  that  the 
people  of  La  Victoria  had  to  deal 
with  as  a result  of  the  economic 
crisis. 

Efforts  were  made  to  support  the 
biblioteca  popular  (grassroots  commu- 
nity library)  to  provide  the  books 
and  space  for  children  and  adults  to 
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further  their  efforts  at  education. 

The  stress  of  coping  with  a chaot- 
ic economic  and  political  situation 
affects  individual  situations,  and 
family  members  often  bear  the  brunt 
of  an  individual's  desperation. 
CEPAS  organized  child  develop- 
ment courses  which  aided  mothers 
and  fathers  in  parenting  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

In  the  barrio  was  a house  where 
"rebellious  youngsters"  (some  as 
young  as  four  years  old)  were  sent. 
Untrained  or  semi-trained  adults 
tried  to  keep  these  youngsters  under 
control  by  using  the  only  methods 
they  knew  - fear  and  physical  pun- 
ishment. CEPAS  began  a program  to 
work  with  these  adults  to  help  them 
understand  children  and  to  show 
them  more  positive  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  kids  who  were  at  the 
receiving  end  of  the  fragmentation 
of  family  and  civil  life. 

The  CEPAS  collective  also  offered 
courses  to  the  leaders  of  various 
groups  in  the  area  on  ways  to  orga- 
nize themselves  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties. They  taught  skills  in  con- 
ducting meetings,  taking  minutes, 
planning  activities  and  increasing 
community  participation.  And  most 
recently  CEPAS  has  gathered 
women  from  various  nearby  towns 
and  areas  to  teach  them  local  craft 
skills,  like  basket  weaving.  These 
women  in  turn  teach  others  this  skill 
that  they  can  combine  with  childcare 
and  use  to  supplement  their  family 
income.  All  these  things  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  soap 
powder  but  1 didn't  realize  it  at  the 
time. 

All  these  projects,  as  Armella 
explained,  were  able  to  exist  because 
of  support  from  various  funding 


organizations.  When  a need  became 
clear,  and  a way  to  address  it  is 
determined  by  the  collective,  a pro- 
posal would  be  submitted  to  one  or 
other  funding  organizations  who 
would  be  open  to  that  particular 
kind  of  project. 

As  Armella  was  showing  us 
around  CEPAS,  explaining  the  vari- 
ous projects,  we  came  upon  the 
small  office  area  that  was  the  nerve 
centre.  In  one  corner  were  small 
shelves  with  literacy  lesson  plans, 
beginning  to  be  used  again.  A large 
chunk  of  the  small  room  was  taken 
up  by  what  looked  like  a small 
wooden  cupboard  on  legs,  with 
wires  emerging  from  a small  trap 
door  on  the  back.  The  cupboard's 
top  and  sides  opened  to  reveal  a 
computer  and  printer,  used  among 
other  things  to  create  the  literacy 
materials.  In  the  dusty  streets  of  La 
Victoria  the  wooden  cocoon  was 
essential!  Nestled  next  to  the  com- 
puter was  a small  desk  and  type- 
writer. Three  of  CEPAS  support  staff 
shared  the  cramped  space,  next  to 
the  room  with  the  old  Gestetner.  It 
was  there  that  I noticed  the  bags  of 
soap  powder. 

At  the  back  of  the  building  in  a 
shaded  area,  women  and  girls 
worked  at  perfecting  their  basket- 
weaving skills  with  CEPAS  materi- 
als. Wooden  blocks,  plastic  buckets, 
and  glasses  all  became  forms  around 
which  a basket  took  shape.  Though 
a plan  was  being  put  in  place  to 
have  the  women  pay  a few  cents  for 
the  basket  reeds  and  take  their  prod- 
ucts home  to  sell,  the  remark  about 
self-sufficiency  didn't  seem  to  quite 
fit  this  situation. 

It  was  the  one  remaining  room  in 
the  building  that  offered  more  clues. 


Locked  in  it  along  with  other  storage 
were  quantities  of  dry  goods  - rice, 
sugar,  toilet  paper,  soap.  There  must 
not  have  been  room  for  soap  pow- 
der. At  this  point,  I pressed  Armella 
for  an  explanation. 

"The  organizations  that  fund  the 
various  CEPAS  projects  each  have 
their  own  ideology  and  their  own 
objectives,"  she  explained,  "and 
good  things  happen  within  those 
frameworks."  But  certain  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  area  were  not  able 
to  be  funded  by  traditional  funding 
organizations.  When  considering 
those  "other"  needs,  the  nine-mem- 
ber CEPAS  collective  felt  it  was 
important  to  have  the  freedom  to 
make  their  own  choices  and  to  carry 
them  out.  That  the  members  of  the 
collective  felt  able  and  worthy  to 
undertake  projects  of  their  own 
choosing  was  part  of  the  quiet  revo- 
lution that  CEPAS,  and  Scarboro, 
had  been  fostering.  The  members  of 
the  collective  felt  that  if  they  bought 
dry  goods  now,  in  bulk,  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  they  could  sell  later  at  a 
fair  price  to  their  neighbours  in  the 
barrio,  providing  them  with  funds  to 
address  those  "other"  needs.  So  the 
dry  goods,  the  tangible  sign  of  their 
desire  to  "do  it  ourselves,"  stood  as 
a witness  to  self-  sufficiency.  In  our 
visit  to  Peru,  the  piles  of  soap  pow- 
der stand  as  one  more  witness  - in 
the  midst  of  gunfire,  malnutrition, 
terrorism,  and  mind-boggling 
poverty  - to  the  creativity,  the  sense 
of  tenacity,  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
La  Victoria. 
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The  The  Dignity  of 
Common  the  Human 
Good  Person 


ife  After  The  Cold  War 


By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 


Let 

.iCe 

fLo^o  Lik 

(Dater 

3v\ci 

m-tel/i-ty 

Like  an 

Un-faiLin^ 

3fVl05-’  5 


Pope  John  Paul’s 
Cenfesimus  Annus 


hirty  years  ago  the 
philosopher  Ernst 
Bloch  defined 
human  beings  as 
animals  that  hope. 
What  is  astonish- 
ing to  a great  many  people  today  is 
how  much  recent  events  have  sur- 
passed their  wildest  hopes.  Who 
would  have  thought,  even  15  years 
ago,  that  we  would  have  a pope 
from  behind  the  "iron  curtain"? 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  even 
five  years  ago,  that  the  communist 
regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  would 
collapse,  and  that  this  "iron  curtain" 
would  be  dismantled  almost 
overnight?  We  can  scarcely  blame 
our  Polish  pope  for  celebrating  this 
event.  He  does  just  that  in  Centes- 
imus  Annus  ("The  One  Hundredth 
Year"),  the  encyclical  letter  issued  on 
May  1, 1991,  to  mark  the  centenary 
of  Pope  Leo  XlIFs  Rerum  Novarum, 
the  first  of  the  great  social  encycli- 
cals. 

Centesimus  Annus  looks  back  to 
Rerum  Novarum,  and  reviews  the 
main  points  of  that  response  which 
Pope  Leo  XIII  made,  100  years  ago, 
to  the  "social  problem"  of  his  day: 
the  oppression  of  working  people.  It 
looks  at  the  present  to  examine,  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  questions 
raised  by  our  post-"cold  war" 
world.  It  looks  to  the  future,  to  see 
what  guidance  Catholic  Social 
Teaching  can  give  us  as  we  enter  a 
highly  interdependent  world  that 
raises  new  problems  for  working 
people. 

This  is  a rich  document,  and  calls 
for  close  reading.  I confine  myself  to 
just  five  aspects  of  it  that  I think 
deserve  special  attention.  What 
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unites  these  different  aspects  of  the 
document  is  their  vision  of  the 
human  person. 

1.  Its  Response  to  the  Collapse  of 
"Socialism" 

"Socialism"  is  a vague  word  that 
can  stand  for  many  different  social 
programs.  During  the  latter  part  of 
i the  19th  century,  some  Christians 
j called  their  plans  for  social  reform 
"socialism."  However  the  socialism 
I that  Pope  Leo  Xlll  had  in  mind 
I when  he  wrote  Reriim  Novarnrn  was 

ione  that  involved  the  abolition  of 
private  property. 

He  opposed  this  as  a solution  to 
I the  problem  because  he  felt  it 
I betrayed  working  people.  Instead  of 
j supplying  them  with  a means  by 
which  they  could  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  provide  for  their  own 
future,  it  urged  them  to  put  them- 
selves entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
[ State.  For  Pope  Leo  this  was  simply 
1 another  form  of  the  paternalism  he 

I was  combatting  by  his  support  for 
the  principle  of  trade  unionism. 
Events  have  proven  Pope  Leo 
J right,  as  the  present  pope  points  out. 

The  actual  forms  of  state  socialism 
j that  were  established  tended  to 
1 reduce  persons  to  being  simply  part 
i:  of  the  State.  This  situation  reflected  a 

I diminished  understanding  of  the 

I person,  flowing  from  the  atheism 

I associated  with  the  state  socialism  of 
I Eastern  Europe.  In  adciition,  as  Pope 
John  Paul  points  out,  it  led  to  viola- 
I tions  of  workers'  rights  (witness  the 
struggle  of  Solidarity  in  the  pope's 
native  Poland).  In  the  long  run  it 


also  proved  to  be  seriously  ineffi- 
cient. 

2.  Its  Attitude  to  Capitalism 

For  those  who,  after  the  collapse 
of  state  socialism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
look  to  this  encyclical  to  vindicate 
capitalism,  or  to  legitimate  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  has  prevailed 
more  recently  in  such  countries  as 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da, Centesimus  Annus  offers  only 
slight  comfort. 

On  the  one  hand.  Pope  John  Paul 
acknowledges  what  is  plain  fact:  the 
command  economies  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  collapsed.  "It  would 
appear  that. ..the  free  market  is  the 
most  efficient  instrument  for  utiliz- 
ing resources  and  effectively 
responding  to  needs."  (no.  34). 

The  pope  also  has  generous 
words  of  praise  for  the 
"entrepreneur,"  whose  role  in  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  rightly 
acknowledged  (no.  32).  This  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  body  of 
Catholic  social  thought. 

However  a section  of  the  encycli- 
cal that  has  generated  a great  deal  of 
debate  is  number  48,  which  appears 
to  frown  on  "welfare  state"  capital- 
ism. Such  capitalism,  it  says,  has 
sometimes  violated  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity  by  assigning  to  public 
agencies  what  could  be  handled 
privately.  Some  people  will 
undoubtedly  appeal  to  this  section 
of  the  encyclical  as  support  for  their 
goal  of  "getting  government  out  of 
the  economy."  Yet  many  forms  of 
government  involvement  are  in  fact 
called  for  in  Centesimus  Annus  itself 
(for  example  in  numbers  10, 15,  34 


and  40.) 

Moreover,  in  talks  which  he  gave 
on  April  27  and  on  May  15,  the  pope 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
condemning  social  welfare  capital- 
ism as  such,  but  rather  a "systematic 
welfarism"  which  offends  human 
dignity  with  "coercive  structures" 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  people  act- 
ing as  "subjects"  and  taking  respon- 
sibility wherever  possible.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  pope's  comment  in 
number  32  that  today,  economic 
development  depends  not  so  much 
on  land  or  capital  as  it  does  on  per- 
sons possessing  technical  skills  and 
know-how.  If  they  possess  such 
skills,  they  will  be  more  able  to  act 
on  their  own  initiative,  without 
being  overly  dependent  on  the  State. 

On  the  question  of  economic 
"models,"  the  pope  says  plainly  that 
"the  church  has  no  models  to  pre- 
sent...the  church  offers  her  social 
teaching."  (no.  43).  To  the  direct 
question;  Is  capitalism  the  system 
that  ought  to  be  proposed  to  coun- 
tries now.  Pope  John  Paul  answers 
with  a distinction:  Shoulci  we  favour 
a system  that  recognizes  the  market, 
private  property,  economic  free- 
dom? Yes.  Should  we  accept  a sys- 
tem in  which  economic  freedom  is 
not  "circumscribed  within  a strong 
juridical  framework  which  places  it 
at  the  service  of  human  freedom  in 
its  totality"?  No.  (no.  42).  Moreover, 
"it  is  unacceptable  to  say  that  the 
defeat  of  so-called  'real  socialism' 
leaves  capitalism  as  the  only  model 
of  economic  organization."  (no.  35). 

There  is  nothing  radically  new 
here.  The  pope  is  insisting,  as  the 
church  has  long  done,  that  her  con- 
cern is  with  a just  economy.  It  is  up 
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Catholic  social  teaching  affirms  the  critical  need  for  development  assistance  in 
Third  World  countries.  Drawing  water  from  the  village  pump.  Philippines. 


to  human  ingenuity  to  find  ways  of 
providing  that.  And  we  are  remind- 
ed that  a just  economy  is,  among 
other  things,  one  in  which  a busi- 
ness is  to  be  considered  as  "a  society 
of  persons"  (no.  43;35).  We  might 
muse  on  what  that  implies  for  an 
economy! 

In  addition,  the  pope  has  harsh 
words  for  the  "consumerism"  that 
pervades  Western  societies. 

"The  human  inadequacies  of  capital- 
ism and  the  resulting  domination  of 
things  over  people  are  far  from  dis- 
appearing." (no.  33). 


3.  Its  Suggestions  for  Develop- 
ment 

It  has  been  encouraging  for  us  to 
see  the  superpowers  sitting  down 
together,  and  to  observe  even  small- 
er countries  making  overtures 
toward  lasting  peace.  This  activity, 
we  know,  is  partly  motivated  by 
economic  reasons.  Countries  need 
investment.  Eastern  Europe,  in  par- 
ticular, needs  development  assis- 
tance. The  richer  countries  should 
provide  that  assistance,  says  the 
pope. 

However  he  also  issues  a timely 
warning.  Don't  divert  aid  money 
from  Third  World  countries  for  this 


Catholics  and  Unions 
Share  Goal 

Canada's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  must  forge  closer  bonds 
with  labour  unions,  a meeting  of 
Catholic  bishops  has  been  told. 

Rev.  Michael  Ryan  said  in  an 
address  to  the  bishops  that  the 
church  should  also  continue  to 
lobby  for  full  employment  poli- 
cies and  make  its  own  institutions 
models  of  just  labour  practices. 

"Whatever  their  imperfec- 
tions, unions  have  as  their  aim  to 
get  capital  to  serve  labour.  That's 
our  aim,  too,  and  we  need  to  be 
serious  allies." 

...He  said  the  church  and 
labour  can  co-operate  in  working 
for  or  against  certain  kinds  of 
legislation  in  addressing  social 
issues,  in  working  for  worker 
protection  laws  and  for  a healthi- 
er work  environment... 

"If  we  view  work  properly, 
then  we  see  that  work  is  for  the 
person,  not  the  person  for  work, 
and  we  see  that  capital  must 
serve  labour,"  Ryan  said. 

"Work  is  never  simply  mer- 
chandise to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Here  is  the  basis  for  the  just  social 
policy  demanded  by  all  of  the 
social  encyclicals  (papal  state- 
ments)." 

...People  do  have  a right  to 
employment,  he  said,  and  "we 
must  not  let  the  public  become 
used  to  the  scandal  of  10.5  per- 
cent official  unemployment"  in 
Canada. 

(Michael  McAteer,  The  Toronto 
Star,  August  25  '91.) 
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The  Catholic  Worker 
Movement 

With  the  economic  collapse  of 
the  1930s,  13  million  Americans 
lost  their  jobs.  Whole  families 
joined  the  hordes  of  homeless 
people,  wandering  the  streets, 
sleeping  in  alleyways  and  aban- 
doned buildings.  These  were 
times  of  tremendous  suffering, 
anger  and  frustration  for  these 
unemployed  masses  and  their 
families. 

In  response  to  this  crisis, 
Dorothy  Day  and  Peter  Maurin, 
who  shared  a concern  for  the 
injustices  of  the  existing  social 
order  and  condemned  the 
nation's  leaders  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  widespread  suffering 
of  the  people,  entered  the  labour 
struggles  of  the  1930s  and  found- 
ed the  Catholic  Worker  Move- 
ment to  shelter  and  feed  the 
homeless.  The  movement  experi- 
enced phenomenal  growth 
because  it  answered  a need  of 
many  young  lay  Catholics  who 
were  searching  for  a way  to  apply 
the  Gospel  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

Dorothy  Day  died  in  1980, 
however  this  movement  contin- 
ties  today,  along  with  its  publica- 
tion, The  Catholic  Worker,  first 
published  in  1933.  Write  to  them 
at  The  Catholic  Worker,  36  East 
First  Street,  New  York,  NY, 

10003.  In  Canada:  Zacchaeus 
House,  186  Mutual  St.,  Toronto, 
ONT,  MSB  2B3. 


purpose,  for  their  need  is  critical. 
This  is  clearly  a preoccupation  of  the 
pope's,  for  he  comes  back  to  it  twice, 
in  number  28  and  in  number  56.  He 
makes  a practical  suggestion;  surely 
the  money  that  has  formerly  gone 
into  arms  can  be  dedicated  now  to 
the  building  up  of  nations  rather 
than  to  their  tearing  down.  We  think 


Catholic  social  teaching  speaks  of  "the  role  of  trade  unions, 
not  only  in  negotiating  contracts,  but  also  as  'places'  where 
workers  can  express  themselves." 


at  once  of  the  Gulf 
War  that  was  taking 
place  even  as  the 
pope  was  writing 
this  document. 

In  the  Third 
World  much  of  the 
terrible  exploitation 
of  working  people 
condemned  by 
Rerum  Novarim  100 
years  ago  is  still  to 
be  found.  So  there  above  all,  the 
market  must  be  "appropriately  con- 
trolled" (no.  34).  The  "globalization" 
of  the  economy  needs  to  be  accom- 
panied by  "effective  international 
agencies  which  will  oversee  and 
direct  the  economy  to  the  common 
good"  (no.  58).  Yet  do  those  who 
keep  arguing  in  favour  of  greater 
trade  liberalization  measures  ever 
make  reference  to  the  crucial  need 
for  such  "agencies"? 

Above  all,  says  the  pope,  "aban- 
don a mentality  in  which  the 
poor.. .are  considered  a burden."  (no. 
28).  And  in  words  reminiscent  of 
Pope  Paul  Vi's  "The  Development  of 
Peoples",  he  says  that  helping  the 
poor  will  make  all  of  us  better  peo- 
ple, morally,  culturally  and  even 
economically.  How  much,  for  exam- 
ple ought  we  to  bring  these  words  to 
our  consideration  of  the  world  debt 
issue. 

4.  Its  Comments  on  Unionism 

The  recent  vindication  of  "social 
unionism"  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  finds  an  important  echo  in 
this  encyclical.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Gerard  La  Forest  said  last  June 
that  the  law  recognizes  union  activi- 


ty as  going  beyond  strict  collective 
bargaining  and  including  a role  in 
shaping  the  wider  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  milieu.  The  pope 
similarly  speaks  of  "the  role  of  trade 
unions,  not  only  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts, but  also  as  'places'  where 
workers  can  express  themselves. 
They  serve  the  development  of  an 
authentic  culture  of  work."  (no.  15). 
Even  more,  in  his  review  of  recent 
history.  Pope  John  Paul  refers  to 
"the  encounter  in  some  countries 
between  the  church  and  the  work- 
ers' movement."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  worker  movement  is  part 
of  a more  general  movement  among 
workers  and  other  people  of  good 
will  for  the  liberation  of  the  human 
person  and  for  the  affirmation  of 
human  rights."  (no.  26).  This  move- 
ment, he  says,  "far  from  opposing 
the  Catholic  Church,  looks  to  her 
with  interest."  These  remarks  echo 
an  observation  made  at  a meeting  of 
church  and  labour  representatives  in 
the  United  States  a few  years  ago.  A 
prominent  union  spokesperson 
suggested  there  was  surely  impor- 
tant significance  in  the  fact  that,  in 
totalitarian  regimes,  whether  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left,  the  two  groups  of 
persons  who  are  especially  persecut- 
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ed  are  union  leaders  and  religious 
leaders.  The  church  and  the  labour 
movement  often  find  themselves 
pursuing  the  same  goal:  that  work- 
ing people  be  treated  as  "subjects" 
who  can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
have  genuine  input  into  the  process- 
es that  affect  their  daily  lives. 

5.  Its  Remarks  on  Catholic  Social 
Teaching 

In  the  great  vision  at  the  close  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  One 
sitting  on  the  throne  says,  "I  am 
making  the  whole  of  creation  new" 
(21:5).  What  the  past  100  years  of 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  have 
demonstrated  is  the  fact  that  such 
newness  must  also  characterize  our 
economic  and  social  institutions.  Yet 
how  few  Catholics  understand  this! 
How  resistant  people  become  when 
one  tries  to  apply  Catholic  social 
principles  to  contemporary  econom- 
ic issues. 

In  Centesimus  Annus  the  pope  is 
forceful  in  asserting  the  legitimacy 
and  the  importance  of  Catholic 


A Sign  Of  The  Times 

Women's  rising  consciousness 
of  their  own  dignity  is  a "sign  of 
our  times".  As  such  it  demands 
the  attention  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  cannot  simply  reach  back 
into  its  tradition  to  address  this 
reality  because  it  "lacks  a strong 
tradition  regarding  the  equality 
and  basic  dignity  and  worth  of 
women."  Furthermore,  the  cur- 
rent reflection  and  articulation  of 
women's  experience  is  raising 
new  issues  both  in  society  and  in 
the  Church... 

If  women's  rising  conscious- 
ness is  a manifestation  of  God's 
design  for  the  world,  as  John 
XXIII  in  Pacem  in  Terris  declared, 
can  Catholic  teaching  continue  to 
be  authentic  if  the  voices  of 
women  are  kept  silent  and/ or 
circumscribed  by  men's  interpre- 
tation? I am  reminded  of 
Gamaliel's  intervention  to  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  early  days  of  the 
founding  of  the  Church:  "If  this 
enterprise,  this  movement  of 
theirs,  is  of  human  origin  it  will 
break  up  of  its  own  accord,  but  if 
it  does  in  fact  come  from  God  you 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  destroy 
them,  but  you  might  find  your- 
selves fighting  against  God" 

(Acts  5:38-40). 

(Excerpted  from  "Catholic  Social 
Thought  Encounters  Feminism",  by 
Sr.  Maria  Riley,  OP,  Theological 
Reprints,  May  '91. 


Social  Teaching.  "The  'new  evange- 
lization' which  the  modern  world 
urgently  needs.. .must  include 
among  its  essential  elements  a 
proclamation  of  the  church's  social 
doctrine."  (no.  5).  The  entire  sixth 
chapter  of  this  encyclical  is  devoted 
to  an  expression  of  the  need  to  know 
and  apply  the  church's  social  teach- 
ing in  today's  world.  We  are 


reminded  that  this  teaching  is  a 
development  of  the  church's  teach- 
ing on  the  human  person  (a  "sign 
and  safeguard  of  the  transcendence 
of  the  human  person"  (no.  55)),  that 
it  is  "fully  a part  of  the  church's 
evangelizing  mission"  (no.  54),  and 
that  it  belongs  to  the  field  of  "moral 
theology"  (no.  55).  It  "must  not  be 
considered  a theory,  but  above  all 
else  a basis  and  a motivation  for 
action."  (no.  57). 

Conclusion 

Before  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern 
European  regimes,  it  was  the  custom 
to  contrast  our  world  to  theirs  by 
referring  to  ourselves  as  "the  free 
world."  Running  all  through  Centes- 
imus Annus  is  a phrase  that  the  pope 
obviously  considers  very  important 
(and  that  Cardinal  Etchegaray  con- 
siders to  be  the  key  to  this  entire 
document):  freedom,  it  says,  is  not 
true  freedom  unless  it  is  "obedient 
to  the  truth"  about  human  beings. 

As  number  15  makes  clear,  a "free 
market  economy"  is  not  necessarily 
a "free  economy"  unless  it  provides 
employment  for  all  those  who  want 
it,  in  conditions  that  allow  workers 
and  their  families  to  act  as  "sub- 
jects." 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  West 
to  claim  that  it  has  "won."  Rather  it 
is  the  appropriate  occasion  for  it  to 
make  the  needed  changes  in  its  own 
system,  changes  that  will  reflect  the 
truth  about  the  human  person.  We 
will  really  become  "the  free  world" 
only  when  we  promote  justice  in  its 
fulness,  especially  for  the  marginal- 
ized of  the  world. 
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issed  Opportunities 


regrettable  that 
the  pope  missed 

some  opportunities 

to  use  his  moral  authority  to  address 
critical  justice  issues. 

Women  Still  Invisible.  Living 
as  he  does  in  a doubly  patriarchal 
environment,  the  pope  still  fails  to 
see  systemic  sexism  as  injustice.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  use  inclusive 
language  and  mentions  women  only 
six  times. 

Specific  workplace  discrimina- 
tion against  women  is  ignored.  'Just 
wages'  are  defined  in  terms  of  pay- 
ing men  enough  to  support  their 
wives  and  children.  It  goes  unrecog- 
nized that  the  majority  of  women 
work  outside  the  home  to  support 
their  families,  and  that  they  also 


carry  the  responsibility  for  home- 
making, childrearing  and  eldercare 
without  adequate  earnings  and/or 
assistance  from  public  services. 

Apparently,  John  Paul  does  not 
connect  these  realities  with  the  dete- 
rioration of  family  bonds  which  he 
deplores.  Nor  does  he  recognize  the 
oppression  of  women  in  most  soci- 
eties... 

Eurocentric.  A second  regret  is 
that  the  pope  chose  to  orient  the 
encyclical  primarily  toward  experi- 
ence of  white  Euro-American  soci- 
eties, using  the  issues  that  affect  the 
world's  majority  as  "add-ons"  or 
examples. 

In  the  Third  World,  the  human 
toll  of  abysmal  poverty,  disease, 
discrimination,  exploitation  by  cor- 
rupt employers  and  governments, 
and  the  debt  burden  dwarf  the  injus- 
tices elsewhere  by  comparison... 

Vagueness  about  International 
Order.  The  third  regret  is  John 


Paul's  missed  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  shaping  a just 
international  order. 

Clearly  post-World  War  II  insti- 
tutions cannot  meet  current  needs, 
and  the  Cold  War  no  longer  domi- 
nates international  politics... 

Would  that  John  Paul  had  elabo- 
rated more  fully  the  implications  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  for  an  inter- 
national order  based  on  principles  of 
solidarity  and  concern  for  the  uni- 
versal common  good!... 

By  Sr.  Amata  Miller,  IHM.  Taken 
from  "Shaping  A New  World:  The 
Catholic  Social  Justice  Tradition,  1891- 
1991",  an  educational  resource  prepared 
by  NETWORK,  a national  Catholic 
social  justice  lobby  in  Washington.  To 
order  copies  write  to  them  at  806  Rhode 
Island  Ave.,  NE,  Washington,  DC 

20018.  oo 


A Third  World  View 

"We  in  the  Third  World  read  this 
encyclical  in  a very  different  way 
from  writers  in  western  newspapers. 

The  pope  begins  by  recalling  "the 
radical  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  fields"  in  the  late  19th  century, 
the  changes  that  led  to  Leo  XIITs 
Rerum  Novarum.  These  changes  seem 
almost  like  museum  pieces  when 
viewed  from  western  Europe.  But 
for  most  of  the  Third  World,  the 
"new  things"  of  Rerum  Novarum 
continue  to  be  new  things  in  1991... 

There  is  a passage  further  on  that 
refers  to  "the  witness  of  those  who 
in  difficult  circumstances  and  under 


persecution  remained  faithful  to 
God.  This  passage  could  be  true  of 
people  living  under  both  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Capitalist 
systems. ..In  our  Latin  American 
West,  we  can  recite  a long  list  of 
martyrs,  headed  by  Archbishop 
Romero  and  the  legion  of  disap- 
peared, tortured  and  exiled  men  and 
women  who  were  persecuted  for 
wanting  to  be  "the  voice  of  the 
voiceless."  Atheism  in  theory  and 
practice,  along  with  persecution  of 
the  church  in  its  pastoral  ministry,  is 
found  in  similar  forms  in  both  Latin 
America  and  eastern  Europe... 

An  entire  chapter  of  the  encycli- 
cal is  devoted  to  the  events  of  1989 
in  eastern  Europe. ..At  the  same  time 


(the  pope)  notes  that  "in  the  course 
of  the  '80s  certain  dictatorial  and 
oppressive  regimes  fell  one  by  one 
in  some  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  also  of  Africa  and  Asia."  Never- 
theless, he  does  not  emphasize  suffi- 
ciently that  "national  security" 
regimes,  or  military  power  more 
generally,  propped  up  with  military 
aid  from  other  countries,  under- 
mines the  "rule  of  law"  and  renders 
it  ineffective. ..And  all  this  happens 
in  the  realm  of  capitalism..." 

Professor  Javier  Ibisate,  S.J.  Central 
American  University  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador.  Taken  from  COMPASS,  Nov- 
Dec  '91 . °° 
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New  Decade  For 
Christian  Social  Teaching 


Will  the  Church  heed  its  own  message? 


By  Fr.  Daniel  M.  Gennarelli 


he  Toronto  Diocesan  Council 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  and  the  Justice  & Peace  Office 
of  Scarboro  Missions  jointly 
sponsored  a weekly  series  during 
the  1991  Advent  season,  with 
Catholic  social  thought  as  the  central 
theme.  Following  a See-Judge- Act 
methodology,  keynote  speakers 
analyzed  the  current  world  order, 
encouraged  the  group  to  reflect 
upon  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
Gospel  values  and  Christian  ethics, 
and  discussed  how  we  might  move 
from  the  words  of  Catholic  social 
thought  to  action  for  social  justice, 
inspired  by  the  Gospel.  We  took  up 
the  wise  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Milwaukee,  Rembert  Weakland,  that 
Christians  today  working  on  the 
front  line  of  social  justice  are, 
through  their  action  and  reflection 
upon  it,  "writing  the  next  social 
encyclical." 

SEE:  Social  Analysis 

With  nearly  100  participants  gath- 
ered at  St.  Paul's  church  in  down- 
town Toronto,  and  helped  by  the 
insights  of  Sarah  Jimenez,  a civic 
leader  visiting  from  Lima,  and  Dun- 
can Cameron,  an  economist  from 
Ottawa,  we  examined  the  current 
social,  economic  and  political  reali- 
ties facing  Peru  and  Canada. 

Peruvians  face  the  enormous 
social  burden  triggered  by  their 
staggering  foreign  debt  as  well  as  a 
spiral  of  violence  resulting  from  two 
terrorist  groups,  and  a military 
apparatus  with  license  from  presi- 
dential decrees  to  commit  systematic 


human  rights  violations  under  the 
rubric  of  counter-insurgency. 

Meanwhile  Canadians,  having 
contributed  substantially  to  the 
"Cold  War's"  insane  military  ideolo- 
gy that  prompted  the  "greatest  mis- 
allocation  of  funds  in  the  history  of 
humanity"  must  now,  in  this  era  of 
the  so-called  "new  world  order," 
throw  valuable  resources  behind  the 
new  "Cold  War"  ideology  of  "global 


competitiveness."  Once-guaranteed 
social  safety  supports  for  health, 
education,  unemployment,  retire- 
ment and  regional  disparities  are 
now  being  eroded  by  economic 
measures  enacted  by  proponents  of 
"salvation  through  private  enter- 
prise." 

At  this  first  evening  participants 
showed  their  support  for  an  eco- 
nomic model  based  on  the  value  of 
cooperation,  an  alternative  principle 
used  to  guarantee  that  basic  human 
needs  would  be  met  as  a first  priori- 
ty. Secondly,  it  was  recognized, 
whether  here  in  Canada  or  in  coun- 


tries under  severe  debt  burden,  that 
community  and  coalition-building 
around  alternative  economic  devel- 
opment strategies  is  indispensable. 

JUDGE:  Reflections  In  Light  of 
Christian  Social  Teaching 

Colleen  Smyth,  parent,  teacher 
and  active  with  Development  & 
Peace  in  Toronto,  and  Gregory 


Baum,  theologian  and  author  teach- 
ing in  Montreal,  animated  our  sec- 
ond Advent  evening.  Participants 
listened  as  the  speakers  deftly  chal- 
lenged the  church  to  take  a more 
forceful  official  role  in  transforma- 
tion of  society  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tributive justice,  i.e.  government- 
enacted  regulations  aimed  at  serving 
the  common  good.  Business  enter- 
prise is  dominating  the  legislative 
agenda  with  only  cosmetic  regard 
for  poor  and  modest  income  people. 
Pastors  and  bishops  were  challenged 
to  play  a more  effective  practical  role 


"Christians  today  working 

ON  THE  FRONT  LINE  OF  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE  ARE,  THROUGH  THEIR 
ACTION  AND  REFLECTION  UPON 
IT,  WRITING  THE  NEXT  SOCIAL 
ENCYCLICAL." 
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in  encouraging  Catholics  to  become 
seriously  engaged  in  action  for  social 
justice  and  supporting  those  who 
are  already. 

Participants  grew  very  animated 
when  some  asked  that  church  prac- 
tice itself  be  put  under  the  light  of  its 
own  teachings  on  justice.  Several 
said  it  was  unconscionable  for  the 
church  to  promote  values  of  equali- 
ty, participation  and  democratic 
practice  in  the  political  order  while 
excluding  women  from  the  full  min- 
isterial life  of  the  Church.  Others 
argued  that  the  Church's  refusal  to 
support  gay  rights  issues  is  a tacit 
approval  for  discriminatory  prac- 
tices on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. It  was  said  that  both  issues 
raised  a question  of  the  church's 
own  credibility  : it  promotes  respect 
for  human  rights,  but  does  not  seem 
to  apply  them  internally.  In  any 
event,  all  agreed  that  the  Christian 
virtue  of  solidarity  means  that  we 
not  only  bear  in  the  burden  of  those 
marginalized,  but  requires  that  we 
actively  involve  ourselves  in  the 
work  to  transform  those  very  struc- 
tures, political,  social,  economic  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  create  marginal- 
ization of  people.  Only  Christians 
committed  and  nourished  by  a pro- 
found spirituality  of  justice  can 
expect  to  have  the  staying  power  for 
a life-long  dedication  to  transform 
social  reality  from  widespread  injus- 
tice to  full  participation  and  life.  The 
evening  encouraged  us  to  build  a 
"culture  of  solidarity"  in  order  to 
resist  global  competition,  strategize 
against  depression  and  to  strengthen 
hope. 


ACT:  From  Words  To  Action 

The  final  evening  became  the 
most  participatory.  Jenny  Cafiso, 
Dennis  Hewlett  and  Rudy  Mumm 
are  trained  animateurs  and  for  years 
have  worked  at  building  First 
World-Third  World  solidarity 
through  exposure  visits;  dialoguing 
with  popular  movements  across 
Canada  for  labour,  farmers,  women; 
and  neighbourhood  organizing 
among  Toronto  homeless  people. 
After  their  brief  summaries,  partici- 
pants shared  their  own 
involvements.  It  became  clear  that 
the  church  has  to  strengthen  its 
participation  in  building  coalitions. 
The  church  as  part  of  its  mission  has 
a responsibility  to  go  beyond  its  own 
membership,  out  into  the  world  to 
cooperate  with  labour  unions,  wom- 
en's groups,  farmers'  unions,  native 
leaders  and  community  poverty 
groups  in  order  to  face  and  address 
key  issues  on  free  trade,  fair  tax, 
employment,  native  rights,  social 
standards  and  constitutional  reform. 
Only  in  so  doing  will  the  lofty  words 
of  Catholic  social  teaching  have  any 
real  influence  on  the  lives  of  people. 

And  So  The  Future 

These  evenings  and  conversations 
with  a number  of  church-based 
people  on  their  mission  and  work 
for  justice,  have  indicated  areas  yet 
to  be  considered  by  Catholic  social 
thought: 

• a discussion  of  morally  accept- 
able guidelines  for  nationalist  strug- 
gles 

• a complete  analysis  of  the  free 
market  economy  and  an  examina- 
tion of  its  ethical  implications 


• a consideration  of  the  social  and 
economic  inequalities  inherent  in  an 
economic  system  which  functions 
beyond  national  borders  in  the 
absence  of  any  international  regula- 
tory body 

• a reiteration  of  the  rights  of 
labour  under  the  challenges  present- 
ed by  structural  unemployment, 
underemployment  and  the  call  for 
full  participation  of  women  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  world 

• a recognition  of  and  response  to 
the  resistance  found  in  the  world  of 
economists  and  business  against 
examining,  accepting  and  applying 
social  as  well  as  personal  ethical 
principles 

• a new  theology  of  creation 
which  considers  the  environment 
and  the  integrity  of  creation  in  any 
future  discussion  of  the  economy 

• a reflection  on  the  harmony  and 
disharmony  between  certain  indi- 
vidual lifestyle  pursuits  and  gospel 
values 

• an  extension  of  the  dialogue  to 
inclucie  the  contribution  of  other 
great  faiths 

• an  examination  of  internal 
church  policies  and  practices  which 
are  contrary  to  individual  and  col- 
lective human  rights. 

We  can  expect  that  reflections  on 
this  work  being  done  now  will  form 
the  basis  for  future  statements  on 
Christian  social  teaching. 

Fr.  GennareUi  is  the  Director  of  the 
Justice  & Peace  Office  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions.  Write  for  their  most  recent 
neivsletter  focusing  on  Catholic  Social 
Teaching.  oo 
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ocial  Teaching  Incarnate  at  ICI 


By  Tom  Walsh 


any  mira- 
cles and 
wonders 
were 
being 
done 

through  the  apostles,  and  everyone  was 
filled  with  awe.  All  the  believers  contin- 
ued together  in  close  fellowship  and 
shared  their  belongings  with  one  anoth- 
er. They  woidd  sell  their  property  and 
possessions,  and  distribute  the  money 
among  all,  according  to  what  each  one 
needed.  Day  after  day  they  met  as  a 
group  in  the  temple,  and  they  had  their 
meals  together  in  their  homes,  eating 
with  glad  and  humble  hearts,  praising 
God,  and  enjoying  the  good  will  of  all 
the  people.  And  every  day  the  Lord 
added  to  their  group  those  who  were 
being  saved."  (Acts  2:43-47.) 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  the  founder  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
(ICI)  in  Panama,  says  that  for  too 
long  justice  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  feels 
that  it  was  only  with  Pope  Leo  XIIPs 
encyclical  in  1891,  "The  Condition  of 
Labour",  that  the  Church  once  again 
occupied  itself  with  the  work  of 
justice  as  so  clearly  described  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

"The  Christians  of  the  first  three 
centuries  lived  the  ideal  form  of 
socialism,"  says  Fr.  Steele.  "It  was 
their  means  of  survival  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
They  lived  by  sharing  all  their  pos- 
sessions - a cooperative  way  of  life." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  coopera- 
tive way  of  life  came  to  an  end  when 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  312  A.D. 
made  Christianity  the  official  reli- 


gion of  the  Empire. 

"Once  this  happened. 

Church  leaders  veered 
away  from  their  roots 
and  began  to  adopt  atti- 
tudes not  unlike  those  of 
the  emperors.  The 
emerging  church  adopted 
a double  standard,  one 
for  the  poor,  the  other  for 
those  ruling,  much  like 
most  Communist  and 
Capitalist  societies  of 
today.  The  church 
imposes  a kind  of  social- 
ism on  many  of  its  dedi- 
cated servants  while 
those  holding  power 
(men)  control  a vast  orga- 
nization strongly  laced 
with  and  tied  to  Capital- 
ism and  as  well  without 
much  democracy." 

Er.  Steele  has  dedicat- 
ed his  life  to  social  justice 
and  the  social  teachings 
of  the  Church.  There 
were  a number  of  reasons 
for  this,  he  says.  "In  my 
teens  and  earlier  I lived  in 
a coal  mining  area  of  Eastern  Cana- 
da where  foreigners  owned  the 
mines,  exploited  the  people  and  at 
one  time  forced  us  to  live  under 
martial  law.  Later,  as  a missionary 
priest,  while  waiting  18  months  to 
go  to  China,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  work  in  a parish  neighbouring  the 
parish  of  Er.  Jimmy  Tomkins.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  with  Er. 
Jimmy.  We  built  the  first  co-opera- 
tive housing  groups  in  Canada.  He 
inspired  me  to  believe,  and  I still  do, 
that  religion  without  justice  is  a 
sham." 
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Former  graduates  of  ICI  who  died  in  the  struggle  for 
justice  amid  the  violence  of  their  home  country  of  El 
Salvador. 


Er.  Steele  was  also  profoundly 
affected  by  his  experience  in  China, 
"seeing  the  incredible  poverty  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  people  by 
corrupt  leaders  and  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  innocent  people  under 
the  powerful  Japanese  war  machine. 
All  this  added  to  my  belief  in  jus- 
tice." 

Small  wonder  then  that  this  same 
priest,  inspired  in  Christ  and  the 
Church's  social  teachings,  founded  a 
school  that  for  27  years  has  dedicat- 
ed itself  to  training  cooperative  lead- 
ers from  Latin  American  agricultural 
communities.  Erom  the  beginning 
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^ur  Kind 
of  People 


the  concepts  of  "Latin  American 
unity"  and  "Social  Justice"  were 
guiding  principles  for  the  education- 
al and  organizational  work  of  the 
Institute.  Fr.  Steele's  conviction  that 
the  Church  had  a duty  to  be  socially 
active  went  beyond  the  traditional 
roles  of  charity  and  paternalistic 
work,  believing  that  it  was  not  these 
that  the  poor  were  looking  for.  He 
knew  from  his  experience  that  the 
poor  wanted  the  construction  of  new 
structures  in  society  which  might 
generate  human  liberty  and  pro- 
scribe exploitation. 

Cooperatives,  which  organize  a 
group  of  people  into  a jointly  held 
business  where  the  members  are 
able  to  provide  themselves  a service 
by  uniting  their  talents  and  money, 
became  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
doing  adult  education  with  the  poor. 
From  these  economic  grassroots 
organizations,  Latin  Americans  of 
every  creed,  race  and  colour  gather 
under  the  one  ICI  roof  for  three 
month  periods  of  intensive  sharing 
and  learning.  Community  and  soci- 
ety problems  are  examined  and  their 
causes  analyzed  from  a Latin  Ameri- 
can perspective.  Farmers,  both 
women  and  men,  organized  in  coop- 
eratives, come  to  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  role  they  can  play  in 
creating  the  just  society  they  long 
for.  Management  training,  project 
planning,  and  organizational  devel- 
opment skills  learned  at  ICI  are 
useful  tools  for  the  participants 
upon  returning  to  their  respective 
countries. 

In  Latin  America's  violent  social 
reality  the  commitment  to  communi- 
ty development  is  a struggle  that 
some  graduates  of  ICI  have  paid  for 


with  their  lives.  They  have  become 
the  martyrs  of  today's  Church, 
Christ's  apostles  who,  with  their 
blood,  inspire  hundreds  of  others  to 
work  for  social  justice.  Fittingly, 
homage  is  paid  to  them  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Institute  where  their 
pictures  can  be  found. 

For  Fr.  Steele,  quoting  the  wise 
and  witty  Chesterton,  'Christianity 
has  not  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing...It  has  not  been  tried.'  "I  think 
the  same  may  be  said  about  social- 
ism," he  says.  "Good  socialism 
must  be  built  on  trust  and  coopera- 
tion among  people.  Capitalism  has 
a big  advantage  in  that  it  is  built  on 
greed  and  selfishness  - the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Unfortunately,  these 
characteristics  are  strong,  stronger  in 
many  of  us  than  the  will  to  cooper- 
ate and  to  trust.  Christ's  teachings 
call  for  'superpeople'  not  superpow- 
ers. 'Be  perfect  as  my  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,'  He  told  us.  Our 
world  community  must  be  built  on 
His  teachings." 

Tom  Walsh  is  a Scarbow  lay  mis- 
sioner  now  in  Canada  working  in  our 
Department  of  Lay  Association.  Prior  to 
this  he  served  in  Panama  as  coordinator 
of  ICI.  Since  that  time  ICI  has  been  run 
by  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Jack  Lynch. 

After  many  years  of  service  with 
Scarboro  Missions  beginning  with 
China  in  the  1930s,  Fr.  Steele  is  now 
retired  and  residing  at  our  community 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  His  life  and 
work  is  documented  in  the  video  Padre 
Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice.  See  our 
video  ad  on  the  back  cover. 


you  to  contact  Scarboro 
Missions  if  you  are  considering  a com- 
mitment as  a priest  or  lay  missioner.  We 
work  alongside  people  who  have  been 
pushed  to  the  fringes  of  our  global  com- 
munity and  who  struggle  for  life.  Join  us 
in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's 
Good  News  of  Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


>es.  I'm  interested  in  learning 
more  about  working  as  a mission- 
ary. Please  send  me  information  on 
your  program: 

□ Priest  missioner 

□ Lay  missioner 

Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Code 

Education 

Age 

Mail  to: 

Formation  Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


scarboD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  of 
priests  and  lay  people. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY: 

Mmm  On  Ths-  Amazon 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  George  Marskell,  Bish 
op  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoa tiara,  has 
lived  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle 
for  more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  24  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


Videos  from 

Scarboro  Missions 


CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. Together  with  her  husband 
Kim  Paisley,  she  accompanies  the 
people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph 
the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb 
of  Chiclayo  Peru.  This  video  pro- 
files Armella  and  her  involvement 
in  the  parish  and  in  CEP  AS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 

EORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  17  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 

PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Er. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Eoreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM  I would  like  to  order  the  following  productions 


Hope  For  The  Jonrnev 

copv(ies)  @ $20  per  copv  = $ 

Crosscurrent 

rnpyOesi  &.  $2D  ppr  ropy  — $ 

Name 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 
Speaking  Out  On  Mission 
Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copv(ies)  @ $20  per  copv  = $ 
copv(ies)  @ $20  per  copv  = $ 
copv(ies)  @ $60  per  copv  = $ 

Address 

City 

Province 

Restless  Mission  Flame 
You  can  also  order 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 
Man  With  A Mission 

Total 

copv(ies)  @ $20  per  copv  = $ 

copv(ies)  @ $16  per  copv  = $ 
copv(ies)  @ $16  per  copv  = $ 
copv(ies)  = $ 

Postal  Code 

— Authorizing  Signature 
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Latin  American 


Mission  Program 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island 


A Diocese  In  Mission 


he  pilgrim 


church  is  missionary 


by  her  very  nature." 


(Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity 
of  the  Church,  Vatican  II) 
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This  issue  contains  our 


Special  Appeal 
Lenten  Envelope 


Exposure  Trips  to  the 
Dominican  Republic 

The  anniversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus'  arrival  in  the 
Americas  is  an  occasion  to 
prayerfully  reflect  upon  the  past 
500  years  and  to  mutually  envi- 
sion the  next  500  years.  The  Cana- 
dian Ecumenical  Presence  (CEP)  is 
coordinating  weekly  seminars  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  fall  of  1992. 
Registration  is  by  group  only. 

The  CEP  seminars  will  be  tai- 
lored to  the  interests  of  partici- 
pants. They  could  include  visits 
to  local  churches,  popular 
groups,  official  events,  and/or 
public  sessions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Eourth  General  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Bishops 
planned  during  that  time  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Any  group 
interested  in  pursuing  this  expo- 
sure trip  should  contact  Rosalee 
Bender,  CEP,  11  Madison  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5R  2S2. 

PH:  (416)  924-9351. 
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A Time  For  Gratitude 


computer  and  with  the  help  of  our 
accountants,  we  are  able  to  give  you 
an  account  of  our  stewardship  for 
1991  much  earlier  this  year.  We  do 
so  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  as 
you  donated  enough  money  for  us 
to  meet  our  expenses  and  make  up 
for  deficits  incurred  in  the  two 
previous  years. 

We  are  a missionary  community, 
so  the  money  you  give  is  basically 
spent  on  our  missionary  work  and 
on  the  care  of  our  community  mem- 
bers. 

For  our  work  overseas, 

$1 ,544,000  was  used.  This  includes 
monies  allocated  directly  to  the 
missions,  special  mission  projects, 
the  cost  of  our  vocation  and  student 
formation  office  as  well  as  the  cost 
accrued  to  our  lay  missioners.  Also 
included  here  is  one  half  of  our  total 
administration  costs,  that  is  the  cost 
of  the  General  Council  and  the  Trea- 
surer General  whose  work  is  basic 
to  the  whole  Society. 

We  should  point  out  that  local 
Christian  communities  where  we 
work  also  contribute,  particularly  in 
wealthier  countries  like  Japan.  But 
there  is  also  mission  work  which 
has  to  be  strongly  supported  from 
Canada,  like  our  work  in  Hong 
Kong,  China  and  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  in  Panama. 

Because  we  believe  in  the  one- 
ness of  the  world,  we  feel  that  soli- 
darity work  in  Canada  is  essential  to 
world  mission.  To  do  this  solidarity 
work,  which  we  call  Mission  Educa- 


tion, we  produce  this  magazine  as 
well  as  educational  videos.  Costs  for 
this  work  were  $313,000. 

Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office, 
besides  its  publication.  Witnesses  of 
Hope,  also  works  closely  with  12 
interchurch  coalitions  which  do 
research  and  solidarity  actions  on 
international  issues  such  as  world 
debt  and  human  rights.  This  aspect 
of  mission  in  Canada  cost  $100,000 
in  1991,  and  includes  grants  given  to 
the  coalitions . 

To  maintain  contact  with  you, 
our  friends  and  supporters,  to  keep 
the  records  straight,  and  to  issue 
income  tax  receipts,  we  have  a small 
promotion  office  with  a staff  of  four. 
Our  costs  for  fund-raising  in  1991 
were  $340,000.  This  includes  com- 
puter maintenance  contracts,  sup- 
plies such  as  envelopes  and  paper, 
postage  and  salaries. 

The  Scarboro  Community 

Our  central  house  here  in  Scar- 
borough, besides  being  a home  base 
for  our  missioners  worldwide,  is 
also  home  for  between  20-25  mem- 
bers of  our  community.  Some  are 
working  in  Society  administration 
and  there  are  those  who  are  sick 
and/or  retired.  Nineteen  of  our 
members  are  over  70  years  of  age. 
For  the  members  residing  here  in 
Canada,  there  are  expenses  for  med- 
ical and  sometimes  nursing  care, 
monthly  allowances,  education, 
travel  and  food  costs.  As  well,  we 
allocated  here  the  remaining  half  of 
Society  administration  costs.  In  1991 
the  total  community  costs  were 
$706,000. 

Our  central  house  is  more  than  a 


home.  It  also  includes  a large 
chapel,  a dining  room,  our  Mission 
Centre,  our  promotion  office  and 
offices  of  administration.  All  of  this 
along  with  living  quarters  for  our 
residents  and  visitors. 

Over  the  year  our  kitchen  staff 
prepared  and  served  42,000  meals. 
This  substantial  figure  includes  our 
permanent  residents,  personal 
guests,  as  well  as  all  who  stay  at  our 
Mission  Centre.  Sometimes  the 
Centre  will  house  60  paying  guests 
on  a given  weekend. 

Our  maintenance  staff  keep  our 
central  house,  offices  and  Mission 
Centre  clean  and  functioning.  They 
do  the  laundry  and  repair  our  bro- 
ken furniture,  look  after  our  electri- 
cal and  plumbing  problems  along 
with  a myriad  of  other  tasks.  The 
1991  bill  for  kitchen  and  mainte- 
nance was  approximately  $550,000. 

Once  again  our  gratitude.  Next 
year  will  be  our  75th  anniversary 
and  we  will  celebrate  75  years  of 
mission  work  that  began  in  China 
and  continues  today  in  ten  foreign 
countries  and  in  Canada.  And  it's  all 
because  of  your  financial  help  and 
your  prayers.  We  thank  you  and  ask 
for  your  continued  support. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 


^ 


Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 

Anyone  ivishing  an  audited  account 
of  our  Fi)iancial  Statement,  please  write 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  °° 


he  Latin  American  Mission  Program 


(LAMP)  of  the 
Roman  Catholic 


Diocese  of  Charlottetown  began  in 

1967  when  Bishop  Malcolm 
McEachern  established  a committee 
to  determine  how  the  diocese  could 
respond  to  the  Vatican  II  affirma- 
tion that  "the  church  by  its  very 
nature  is  missionary."  Several 
months  of  research  led  the  commit- 
tee to  the  decision  that  the  diocese 
had  a responsibility  to  participate 
by  sending  missionaries  directly  to 
Latin  America.  It  was  decided  like- 
wise that  these  missionaries  would 
work  with  already  established 
Canadian  missionary  groups.  In 

1968  the  first  missionary  with  the 
program.  Reverend  Andrew  Mac- 
donald, went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  In  LAMP'S  first  25  years,  15 
missionaries  have  gone  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines,  and  Nicaragua. 
Two  of  these  missionaries,  lay  per- 
sons, continue  to  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  As  well,  there 
are  two  more  applicants  going 
through  the  orientation  and  waiting 
period. 

From  the  beginning  LAMP  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
diocese.  A close  identification  with 
the  people  is  achieved  in  three 
ways:  missionaries  return  regularly 
and  meet  different  groups  and 
speak  in  parish  churches;  a mission 
education  program  is  carried  out 
each  year;  finances  come  from  an 
annual  collection  in  all  of  the  parish- 


By  Fr.  Vince  Murnaghan 


es  rather  than  from  diocesan  funds. 
The  LAMP  annual  collection  was 
begun  in  1967.  Later  when  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  (CCODP) 
was  organized,  LAMP  agreed  to 
share  the  proceeds  with  that  organi- 
zation. Through  the  returning  mis- 
sionaries, the  work  of  the  LAMP 
committee  and  the  annual  collec- 
tion, the  people  of  the  diocese  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  program  their 
own. 

Through  an  arrangement  with 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety, the  first  missionaries  from  the 
diocese  worked  with  priests  of  that 
Society  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  St.  Vincent  


Twenty-Five  Years  of 
A Diocese  In  Mission 


"'We  go  to  hear  the  Gospel  message 

AS  IT  COMES  FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
MOST  OPPRESSED  PEOPLE." 


and  the 
Grenadines. 

Later,  to  accom- 
modate the 
participation  of 
lay  missionar- 
ies, LAMP 
entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Missionaires 
du  Sacre  Coeur.  The  original  deci- 
sion to  link  up  institutionally  with 
experienced  groups  proved  to  be  a 
wise  one.  It  gave  new  arrivals  access 
to  the  vast  mission  experience  of  the 
members  of  these  groups.  Because 
of  freedom  from  having  to  build  up 
a material  infrastructure,  it  empha- 
sized the  transitory  nature  of  the 
missionary  presence.  From  the 
beginning  this  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  LAMP'S  conviction  about 
foreign  missions. 

The  first  diocesan  missionaries 
were  priests  and  sisters.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were 
joined  by  lay  people.  In  1971,  a mar- 


ried couple  and  their  two  small 
children  were  missioned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Since  then  lay 
people  have  had  a prominent  place 
in  lamp's  mission.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  to  Latin 
America  with  LAMP  have  engaged 
in  various  work.  Some  have  worked 
primarily  as  pastoral  agents  in 
parishes.  Others  have  become  more 
closely  involved  with  popular  edu- 
cation and  research  groups.  What- 
ever the  type  of  work,  LAMP  mis- 
sionaries are  associated  with  the 
oppressed  and  with  their  move- 
ments for  social  justice. 

The  ordinary  term  for  LAMP 
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missionaries  in  a foreign  country  is 
from  three  to  five  years.  However, 
the  termination  of  this  short  time  is 
not  the  end  of  their  commitment. 
LAMP  makes  it  clear  to  aspiring 
missionaries  that  they  are  making  a 
life  commitment,  the  major  portion 
of  which  will  be  lived  out  in  the 
Diocese  of  Charlottetown.  As  one 
returned  missionary  stated  recently: 
"From  the  beginning,  while 
emphasizing  the  importance  of 
working  with  and  learning  from  the 
marginalized  people  of  a develop- 
ing country,  it  has  been  considered 
essential  to  deal  with  problems  in 
our  own  society.  In  the  long  term 


A woman  and  her  children 
outside  their  dwelling  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


in  your  own  culture,  in  your  own 
province,  among  your  family  and 
friends,  you  may  be  considered  a 
troublemaker  or  worse." 

It  is  the  position  of  LAMP  that 
people  go  to  mission  countries  pri- 
marily to  listen  to,  learn  from,  and 
work  with  the  dispossessed  classes 
there.  Another  returned  LAMP 
missionary  expresses  it  as  follows: 

"We  go  to  hear  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage as  it  comes  from  the  heart  of 
the  most  oppressed  people.  There, 
we  learn  what  God  has  to  say  about 
love,  justice,  equality,  liberation  and 
joy.  There  we  meet  the  God  of  the 
Exodus  who  answers  the  call  of  all 
oppressed  people.  From  the  lips  of 
the  illiterate,  the  hungry,  and  the 
ragged,  we  hear  of  a God  who  is 
different  from  the  God  of  the  domi- 
nant classes  both  there  and  in  Cana- 
da. From  this  experience  we  can 
identify  a different  God  hidden  in 
our  own  society,  who  demands  that 
the  dispossessed  of  Canada  be  liber- 
ated. This  recognition  leads  to  a 
lifelong  commitment  to  stand  with 
the  dispossessed  and  to  invite  oth- 
ers to  join  in  that  commitment." 

Through  socio-economic  analysis 
done  by  and  with  the  oppressed  of  a 
foreign  country,  the  missionary 
comes  to  see  more  clearly  that  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  a 
developing  country  often  have  their 
source  in  the  developed  nations. 
Foreign  debt,  unfair  trade  relations, 
and  developed  nations'  over-con- 
sumption of  the  world's  resources 
place  an  unbearable  burden  on  the 
peoples  of  developing  countries. 

The  major  weight  of  this  burden 
must  be  lifted  by  those  who  are 
imposing  it.  LAMP'S  returned  mis- 


we  have  to  deal  in  our  own  society 
with  the  root  causes  of  injustice.  We 
can  deal  with  these  problems  most 
concretely  in  our  own  culture, 
rather  than  elsewhere.  To  take  on  a 
temporary  overseas  mission  with 
LAMP  is  to  take  on  a permanent 
mission  at  home." 

The  same  missionary  observes 
that  it  is  more  often  easier  for  mis- 
sionaries to  work  in  a developing 
country  than  it  is  for  them  to  come 
home.  "When  you  take  stands  with 
marginalized  people  in  a foreign 
country,  it  is  often  considered  some- 
what heroic.  When  you  stand,  over 
the  long-haul  with  this  same  sector 


sionaries  are  expected  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  Canada,  prefer- 
ably in  Prince  Edward  Island,  join- 
ing with  other  Canadians  in  the  task 
of  helping  to  lift  that  burden. 

While  the  official  missionary 
activity  of  most  of  the  Canadian 
dioceses  has  ceased,  Charlottetown 
Diocese  has  been  able  to  continue. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  early 
involvement  of  lay  people  as  mis- 
sionaries was  an  important  factor  in 
the  continuance  of  the  program. 

Had  LAMP  continued  to  depend  on 
the  availability  of  priests  and  sisters, 
direct  missionary  activity  would 
also  have  ceased  in  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown. 

Another  reason  for  its  continu- 
ance is  the  program's  close  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  diocese. 
lamp's  missionary  activity  is  seen 
not  so  much  a function  of  the  dio- 
cese as  an  effort  of  the  people.  This 
is  a fine  distinction,  but  an  impor- 
tant one. 

A third  explanation  for  contin- 
ued interest  and  activity  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a very  active  LAMP  commit- 
tee. The  ongoing  LAMP  committee 
of  laity  and  priests  dedicate  time 
and  energy  to  the  work  of  promot- 
ing missionary  interest  throughout 
the  diocese.  Each  year  this  group 
conducts  a mission  education  pro- 
gram which  brings  to  the  attention 


of  the  people  of  the  diocese,  a faith 
awareness  of  the  problems  and 
solutions  of  the  developing  country 
and  the  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  in  Canada.  It 
challenges  Canadian  Christians  to 
become  active  participants  in  move- 
ments for  social  change.  LAMP  also 
receives  the  returning  missionaries 
and  involves  them  in  the  missionary 
work  at  home.  In  this  way  they  do 
not  'disappear'  when  they  come 
back  to  the  Island.  LAMP  provides  a 
support  community  for  the  returned 
missionaries,  encouraging  them  and 
helping  them  rediscover  the  rich 
terrain  in  which  to  continue  their 
commitment. 

Finally,  and  the  most  important 
reason  that  LAMP  has  continued 
and  has  thrived  over  its  25  years  is 
the  respect,  love  and  nurturing 
given  them  by  the  marginalized 
people  with  whom  the  missionaries 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines,  and  Nicaragua. 
A returned  missionary  explains: 

"We  have  been  received  over  and 
over  again  with  open  arms.  They 
tell  us  that  they  want  us  to  be  with 
them.  They  make  our  mission  sound 
more  important  than  we  often  think 
it  is.  They  give  us  their  precious 
time  to  train  us  in  their  ways  and 
their  history.  They  invite  us  into 
intimate  details  of  their  culture. 


Members  of  LAMP  in  1990.  L to  R: 
Joseph  Byrne,  Dan  O'Hanley, 
Marie  Burge,  Fr.  Vince  Mumaghan 
and  Fr.  Andrew  Macdonald. 


They  share  with  us  the  pain,  frustra- 
tion and  failures  of  being  on  the 
underside  of  history.  They  trust  us 
to  participate  with  them  in  the  most 
delicate  moments  of  their  struggle. 
They  rarely  judge  us  harshly.  They 
sometimes  laugh  at  us.  They  let  us 
laugh  and  cry  with  them.  And  after 
all  they  have  done  for  us  they  some- 
times pay  us  the  ultimate  compli- 
ment, 'you  are  one  of  us.'  No  person 
or  group  can  merit  this  quality  of 
affection.  It  is  pure  gift  and  privi- 
lege." 

Over  the  years  the  bonds 
between  LAMP  and  the  friends  in 
Latin  America  have  been  strength- 
ened by  continuous  contact  and  by 
the  sharing  of  common  goals, 
dreams,  struggles  and 
commitments.  Many  visitors  have 
come  from  there  to  PEI,  some  to 
stay  for  extended  periods,  others  for 
short  visits.  They  never  fail  to  bring 
with  them  a new  sense  of  joy  and 
hope. 

As  LAMP  looks  forward  to  its 
next  years,  it  does  so  with  a maturi- 
ty which  Latin  Americans  know  so 
well  and  in  a profound  way;  that 
maturity  which  in  some  mysterious 
and  bothersome  way  grows  out  of 
pain  and  reversals. 

One  painful,  distressing  event  in 
the  summer  of  1981  changed  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  two  LAMP 
missionaries  and  was  a serious  set- 
back to  LAMP.  This  was  the  as-yet- 
unrescinded  deportation  of  Mau- 
reen Larkin  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  refusal  of  re-entry 
to  Sister  Frances  Johnston.  The 
series  of  events  surrounding  the 
deportation  and  the  revelations 
made  during  the  countless  represen- 


tations  which  have  been  made 
about  the  case  for  the  past  10  years 
indicate  that  a high  level  of  power 
in  the  Dominican  Church  was 
responsible.  It  has  always  been  clear 
to  LAMP  that  the  Church  is  divided 
in  its  alliances.  Some  sectors  in  the 
Church  are  clearly  a part  of  and 
represent  the  interests  of  the  domi- 
nant classes.  Other  sectors  of  the 
Church  opt  to  stand  with  the 
marginalized  classes.  It  was,  howev- 
er, an  unexpected  blow  to  LAMP  to 
find  itself,  through  its  missionaries, 
caught  up  in  the  conflict  that  these 
divisions  inevitably  produce. 

The  second  and  most  shocking 
event  which  saddened  LAMP  and 
the  whole  diocese  was  the  sudden 
death  last  summer  of  Daniel  O'Han- 
ley who  had  been  a LAMP  mission- 
ary for  five  years  in  Nicaragua.  Dan 


Peace  Accord  in  El  Salvador 

On  December  31, 1991,  a peace 
agreement  was  reached  between 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 
According  to  the  Annual  Human 
Rights  Reports  issued  in  January 
'92  by  the  Inter-Church  Committee 
On  Human  Rights  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca (ICCHRLA),  "the  agreement  is 
in  large  part  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  those  Salvadorans  who 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  bring 
about  peace  with  social  justice 
within  their  country.  It  is  these 
Salvadorans  - in  the  churches  and 
human  rights  organizations  - who 


"If  THEY  KILL  ME  I WILL 
RISE  AGAIN  IN  THE 

Salvadoran  people.  If 
THEY  kill  ME,  FROM  THIS 
MOMENT  I OFFER  MY  BLOOD 

TO  God  eor  the 

REDEMPTION  AND 
RESURRECTION  OE  EL 

Salvador.  My  death  will 

BE  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OE 
MY  PEOPLE  AND  AS  A 
TESTIMONY  OE  HOPE  EOR 
THE  EUTURE." 


Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
Prophet  to  a martyred  nation 
Assassinated  March  24, 1980,  El  Salvador 


was  killed  in  Managua  on  July  3, 
1991,  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
a robbery.  The  testimony  of  the 
most  marginalized  people  in 
Nicaragua  with  whom  he  worked 
confirm  that  he  was  as  close  to  them 
as  a brother  and  that  his  spirit  lives 
on  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  people 
he  loved.  Dan's  death  has  increased 
the  determination  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown  to  continue  its  mis- 
sionary work. 

As  a fruit  of  all  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  past  25  years,  LAMP 
looks  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  to 


will,  more  than  ever,  need  the 
continued  support  of  the  interna- 
tional community  in  order  to  make 
the  agreement  a living  reality  in  El 
Salvador."  Despite  this  agreement, 
death  threats  and  illegal  detentions 
and  torture  continue  unabated  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  difficult  task 
of  implementing  the  agreement 
now  lies  ahead.  To  this  end,  mem- 
bers of  ICCHRLA  went  to  Ottawa 
last  month  to  present  their  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  and  members  of 
the  opposition  caucuses,  and  will 
appear  before  a sub-committee 
examining  Human  Rights  and 
Development. 


many  more  years  in  effective  soli- 
darity with  the  marginalized,  dis- 
possessed and  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  Bishop  Elect  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown,  Fr.  Vernon  Fongere, 
served  as  a missio7iary  in  Honduras, 
Central  America,  as  part  of  the  Mission 
Team  of  the  Diocese  of  Antigonish, 

Nova  Scotia.  Scarboro  missioners  from 
the  Diocese  of  Charlottetown,  PEI, 
include  Frs.  Ken  MacAulay,  Howard 
Shea,  Gerald  Sherry  and  Jolvi  Walsh. 

FAME  has  just  published  a book  in 
memory  of  Dan  O'Hanley.  It  is  titled 
"PRESENTE!",  a Spa7iish  word  7nea77- 
mg  "present": 

"In  many  gatherings  of  oppressed 
people  in  Eatin  America,  the  heroes  who 
have  died  in  the  struggle  are  reme7n- 
bered.  The  7iame  of  the  deceased  is  called 
out  a7xd  the  people  a7iswer  'prese7ite', 
77tea7xing  the  person  is  still  with  them. " 
This  book  is  a tribute  to  Dan.  It  co7i- 
tains  press  reports  of  his  death,  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  and  tribute,  a7id  the 
report  fro7n  the  7nembers  of  LAMP  who 
went  to  Nicaragua  to  mvestigate  his 
death.  Copies  are  $10  each  a7xd  are 
available  froxn  LAMP,  56  Do7icaster 
Ave.,  Charlottetown,  PEI,  CIA  8H8.  °° 
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anama  Statement 


the  members  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  to 
the  members  of  the 
Society's  Ninth  Gen- 
eral Chapter,  and  to  all  people  of 
good  will. 

Members  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  from  Brazil,  Peru, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Dominican 
Republic,  Bahamas,  Guyana  and 
some  SFM  representatives  from 
Canada,  have  come  together  in 
Panama  for  one  week.  We  give 
thanks  to  God  for  Scarboro's  50 
years  of  missionary  service  in  South 
and  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  We  have  met  here  to 
reflect  on  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ples with  whom  we  live  and  work; 
to  pray  and  to  encourage  one  anoth- 
er in  our  missionary  vocation;  to 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  our 
Society;  and  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  be  witnesses  of  the  Good 
News  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  motivation  and  inspiration 
for  this  comes  from  the  Gospel, 
from  the  call  for  a new  evangeliza- 
tion made  by  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
from  the  Latin  American  Bishops 
(CELAM)  conferences  of  Medellin 
and  Puebla,  from  the  faith  experi- 
ence of  the  peoples  with  whom  we 
are  privileged  to  share  our  lives, 
and  also  from  our  sending  Church 
in  Canada. 


"At  various  times  in  the  past  and  in  various  different 
ways,  God  spoke  to  our  ancestors  through  the  prophets; 
but  in  our  own  time,  the  last  days.  He  has  spoken  to  us 
through  His  Son...  " (Hebrews  1:1) 


People  of  Faith 


Our  missionary  experience 
brings  us  into  contact  with  peoples 
of  faith,  trust,  and  long-suffering 


through  daily  struggles.  They  draw 
from  the  sources  of  their  own  past 
history  for  the  strength  and  wisdom 
that  gives  meaning  to  the  present, 
and  hope  for  the  future.  Theirs  is  a 
history  of  heroic  women  and  men 
who  have  enriched  the  world  with 
martyrs,  saints,  and  prophets;  those 
of  yesterday  such  as  Fray  Anton  de 
Montesinos,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas, 
Antonio  Vieira,  Antonio  Valdivieso, 
and  those  of  recent  history:  Oscar 
Romero,  Art  MacKinnon,  Hector 
Gallego,  Margarida  Alves,  Jean 
Donovan,  Consuelo  Garcia,  Fanny 
Abanto,  and  thousands  of  others 
known  and  unknown.  Theirs  is  a 
history  of  sisterhood /brotherhood 
among  neighbouring  nations;  a 
history  of  generous  response  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  subsequent  wit- 
nessing to  Christian  values  in  a 
society  often  vehemently  opposed 
to  them.  We  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  edified  and  inspired  by  their 
example  of  faith  and  love. 


brothers  who 
were  brought  as 
slaves  to  the 
Americas  expe- 
rienced a similar 
fate.  Their  suf- 
fering and,  in  many  cases,  their 
annihilation  is  truly  sinful.  We,  as 
Catholic  missionaries,  ask  the 
indigenous  and  Afro-American 
peoples  for  pardon  and  forgiveness 
for  the  errors  committed  by  mis- 
sionaries over  the  past  500  years. 


Struggle  For  Life  - The  Suffering  of 
The  People 


Fifth  Centenary 


At  the  beginning  of  1992,  which 
marks  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
shores  of  the  so-called  "New 
World",  we  want  to  denounce  the 
oppression,  exploitation  and  domi- 
nation of  indigenous  peoples  initiat- 
ed 500  years  ago.  We  deplore  that 
centuries-old  civilizations  were 
destroyed.  Our  African  sisters  and 


We  are  witnesses  to  our  Central 
and  South  American  and  Caribbean 
sisters'  and  brothers'  ongoing  strug- 
gle for  life  and  freedom.  The  land 
and  culture  of  indigenous  peoples 
are  violated.  Women  and  Afro- 
Americans  are  particularly  discrimi- 
nated against.  Millions  of  street 
children  are  threatened  by  death 
squads.  The  destruction  of  the  rain 
forests,  inadequate  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health  facilities,  unemploy- 
ment, migration,  political  corrup- 
tion, violence  and  drugs,  and  the 
breakup  of  family  life  are  indica- 
tions to  us  that  a just  society  is  not 
yet  a reality  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
existence  of  millions  of  impover- 
ished people  is  a visible  sign  of 
unjust  economic,  political  and  social 
structures  imposed  on  them  for  the 
last  500  years. 

Macro  economic  policies,  as 
enacted  by  international  financial 
institutions,  concentrate  capital  and 
move  it  across  national  boundaries 


(i 


"We  invite  all  our  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  members  and  people  of  good 

WILL  TO  OBSERVE  A DAY  OF  FAST  AND 
PRAYER  ON  October  9, 1992." 


without  deference  to  socio-econom- 
ic consequences  on  the  poor  and 
marginalized.  These  policies  subor- 
dinate the  interests  of  workers  to 
capital,  and  generate  permanent 
structural  unemployment  and 
under-employment.  The  burden  of 
foreign  debt  denies  a dignified  and 
full  human  life. 

Solidarity 

The  Gospel  calls  for  a dignified 
life  for  all  - work  for  everyone,  the 
right  to  housing,  land  and  education 
for  each  person.  It  also  demands  an 
assurance  that  basic  human  needs 
are  met  as  a matter  of  first  priority. 
This  means  full  participation  in 
social,  economic  and  political  life. 
We,  Scarboro  missionaries,  wish  to 
express  our  solidarity  and  support 
of  popular  movements  and  organi- 
zations which  seek  a more  just  and 
life-giving  society. 

Because  of  the  continued  situa- 
tion of  "institutionalized  violence" 
that  legalizes  exploitation,  we  wish 
to  reconfirm  the  messages  of 
Medellin  and  Puebla.  We  want  to 
live  in  solidarity  with  the  poor.  In 
making  this  preferential  option,  we 
have  discovered  the  treasure  in  the 
field  (Matthew  13:44)  and  the  key  to 
a new  society  of  peace,  justice  and 
love.  We  meet  God  in  the  indige- 
nous peoples,  the  Afro-American 
people,  women,  youth,  workers, 
and  the  landless. 

Our  Hope:  A New  Evangelization 

Confronted  by  so  many  signs  of 
death  we,  together  with  the  people. 


do  not  lose  hope,  which  is  the  gift  of 
the  God  of  Life.  We  believe  in  the 
Risen  Christ  who  conquered  death 
and  whose  saving  action  is  manifest 
in  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Through  the  experi- 
ence of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and 
of  those  who  walk  with  them,  a new 
evangelization  is  taking  place.  We 
are  animated  by  the  growth  of  basic 

"Building  the 
Kingdom  means 

WORKING  FOR 
LIBERATION  FROM 
EVIL  IN  ALL  ITS 
FORMS." 

(Redemptoris  Missio,  No.  15) 


Christian  communities  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  a life-giving  force; 
by  pastoral  responses  to  urgent 
situations  such  as  land  reform, 
indigenous  land  claims,  and  human 
rights;  by  lay  ministries;  and  by  the 
development  of  theological  reflec- 
tion from  a Central  and  South 
American  and  Caribbean  perspec- 
tive. 

The  peoples'  perseverance  is 
manifest  through  acts  of  courage,  in 
the  sharing  of  meager  resources, 
and  by  their  celebrations  of  life  and 
faith.  In  their  resistance,  we  see 
God's  reign.  Our  hopes  rest  solidly 
on  the  Gospel  vision  of  the  coming 


of  a truly  human  society  - a sign  of 
God's  reign  - a society  based  on 
justice,  love,  reconciliation,  a respect 
for  life,  and  a respect  for  individual 
and  collective  rights.  We  call  for  a 
new  beginning  - a year  of  jubilee 
marked  primarily  by  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt. 

We  invite  all  our  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  members  and  people 
of  good  will  to  observe  a day  of  fast 
and  prayer  on  October  9, 1992.  Our 
fast  and  prayer  express  our  desire  to 
make  amends  for  the  past  and  to 
ask  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  Fourth  CELAM 
conference,  beginning  October  12, 
1992,  in  Santo  Domingo.  We  peti- 
tion the  Spirit  for  an  openness  and 
ongoing  commitment  to  a new 
evangelization. 

We  implore  the  intercession  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Patroness 
of  the  Americas.  May  her  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  grace  the  Church  to  be  part 
of  the  effort  to  create  life  and  free- 
dom for  all  peoples. 

The  above  statement  was  signed  by 
32  Scarboro  missioners  who  gathered  in 
Panama  in  January  for  a meeting  in 
preparation  for  their  upcoming  Chapter, 
to  be  held  this  June  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  group  was  comprised  of 
all  Scarboro  Missions  personnel  work- 
ing in  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  six  representa- 
tives working  in  Canada.  °° 
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By  Fr.  Justin  Macinnis,  S.F.M. 


In  Judea  and  Galilee  at  the  time 
of  Jesus,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Law  expressed  the  will  of  God  for 
the  Jewish  people:  "You  must  add 
nothing  to  what  I command  you, 
and  take  nothing  from  it,  but  keep 
the  commandments  that  Yahweh 
the  God  of  your  fathers  is  giving 
you"  (Deuteronomy  4:40;  5:32;  11:26- 
28;  17:11,  20).  From  the  time  of 
Moses  fhe  law  became  so  absolute 
and  the  attitude  to  keeping  the  law 
so  severe  that  people  and  their  con- 
sciences were  being  oppressed  by 
the  unbearable  regimentation  of 
legal  prescriptions  (cf.  Matthew 
23:4).  Jesus  contests  such  oppression 
and  he  takes  the  liberty  of  modify- 
ing various  prescriptions  of  the 
(Mosaic)  Law:  the  law  regarding 
observance  of  the  sabbath  (Mark 
2:27)  which  was  regarded  as  a sym- 
bol of  the  chosen  people  (Ezekiel 
20:12),  the  death  penalty  for  adulter- 
ers caught  in  the  act  (John  8:11), 
polygamy  (Matthew  5:32;  Luke  16, 
18),  the  prescriptions  concerning 
legal  purity  (Matthew  15:10-20),  and 
others. 

Jesus  acts  as  one  who  interprets 
the  Mosaic  Law  with  the  authority 
of  God  Himself:  If  the  law  helps 
people  toward  love  or  making  love 
more  profound,  he  accepts  it.  If  it 
leads  them  into  enslavement,  he 
rejects  it.  It  is  not  the  law  that  saves, 
but  love. 

In  liberating  people  from  reli- 
gious extremism  in  law,  however, 
Jesus  is  not  recommending  mere 
licence  and  irresponsibility;  he  is 


proposing  even  stronger  bonds  (i.e. 
commitment  to  God's  will)  than 
those  that  the  law  creates;  that  is, 
freedom  in  favour  of  love,  spontane- 
ity, and  liberty  - that  free  human 
persons  from  conventions  that  har- 
bour intolerance  and  social  preju- 
dices. 

Liberty  and  equality  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  what  Jesus  won  for 
us.  St.  Paul  soon  came  to  under- 
stand this  in  a profound  way  when 
he  writes  to  the  Galatians:  "When 
Christ  freed  us,  he  meant  us  to 
remain  free.  Stand  firm  therefore, 
and  do  not  submit  again  to  the  yoke 
of  slavery... but  be  careful  or  this 
liberty  will  provide  an  opening  for 
self-indulgence.  Serve  one  another, 
rather,  in  works  of  love.  Since  the 
whole  of  the  law  is  summarized  in  a 
single  command:  Love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself"  (Galatians  5:1;  13- 
14). 

The  conversion  and  the  liberation 
offered  by  Jesus  is  founded  on  a 
tolerant  love  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate. It  is  easier  to  live  within 
laws  and  prescriptions  that  antici- 
pate and  determine  everything.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  make  love  the  dis- 
position for  each  moment.  This  calls 
for  good  sense  and  creative  imagi- 
nation and  expresses  itself  in  the 
radical  formulas  of  Jesus  which  we 
find  in  Matthew  5-7  and  Luke  6 (the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount). 

Jesus  did  not  bring  a more  radi- 
cal law,  nor  did  he  propose  a more 
perfect  pharisaism.  He  brings  a 
Gospel  which  is  good  news  and 
liberation  from  all  addictions  and 
relationships  that  enslave  human 


persons.  It  is  not  the  law  that  saves, 
but  love  - which  is  superior  to  all 
laws  and  reduces  all  laws  and  pre- 
scriptions to  absurdity.  Nor  does  he 
announce  any  system  of  justice  that 
consecrates  and  legitimates  a social 
status-quo  that  is  based  on  discrimi- 
nation between  people.  He 
announces  rather  a fundamental 
equality:  All  are  worthy  of  love.  To 
the  question,  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?" He  answers:  It  depends  on 
you!  On  whom  you  go  out  to!  All 
are  children  of  the  same  Father  and 
because  of  this  all  are  neighbours  to 
one  another,  all  are  brothers  and 
sisters.  Consequently,  it's  this  uni- 
versal love  which  puts  into  perma- 
nent crisis  all  social  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal systems.  He  calls  us  away  from 
any  rigid  and  inhuman  subordina- 
tion to  any  system. 

The  Good  News  of  Jesus  calls  us 
to  a love  that  embraces  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  and  to  becoming  a 
new  human  person  - one  liberated 
for  greater  things:  "If  your  virtue 
(justice)  goes  no  deeper  than  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  will 
never  get  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  (Matthew  5:20). 

The  Good  News  of  Jesus'  king- 
dom concerns  not  only  persons,  but 
also  concerns  the  world  and  social 
structures  and  institutions.  It  is  a 
liberation  from  legalism,  from  con- 
ventions that  embody  arbitrary  acts, 
from  forces  and  powers  that  subject 
people,  from  those  who  arrogate 
divine  powers  to  themselves  in  this 
world  and  seek  to  be  worshipped  in 
place  of  God. 

Those  who  in  first  instance 
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attended  to  the  public  order,  admin- 
istered justice  and  resolved  cases 
were  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
Scribes  were  erudite  doctors  of  the 
Law  who  received  the  title  "Rabbi". 
Most  of  the  Scribes  adhered  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Pharisees 
were  fervent  and  pious  laity  who 
conceived  Judaism  as  a religion 
centred  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law  and  they  interpreted  it  in  the 
most  severe  manner.  They  viewed 
Israel  as  a theocracy  - a nation  reli- 
gion, and  they  pretended  to  be  non- 
political. They  ruled  in  the  syna- 
gogues throughout  Israel,  possessed 
enormous  influence  over  the  people, 
and  for  each  case  they  had  a solu- 
tion based  on  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  elders  and  the  commentaries  on 
Mosaic  Law.  They  projected  a 'per- 
fect' profile.  They  observed  fasts 
and  paid  all  tithes  and  taxes;  they 
took  the  first  places  in  the  syna- 
gogue; they  were  so  imbued  with 
religious  zeal  that  they  would  travel 
over  land  and  sea  in  search  of  a 
convert;  they  built  monuments  to 
the  prophets  and  holy  men. 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  pointed  out 
to  them  a fundamental  defect:  "You 
have  neglected  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law  - justice,  mercy,  good 
faith!  These  you  should  have  prac- 
ticed without  neglecting  the  others" 
(Matthew  23:23,  24).  They  elaborate 
heavy  burdens  (of  precepts  and 
laws)  and  lay  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  "but  will  they  lift  a 
finger  to  move  them?"  (Matthew 
23:3,  4). 

The  Pharisees,  structured  into  the 
system  they  created  for  themselves, 
well-to-do,  well-known,  and  self- 
justified  in  religion,  are  confident 


and  feel  assured  that  God  is  on  their 
side.  They  do  not  wish  to  listen  to 
Jesus  because  his  message  is  discon- 
certing; it  demands  a conversion  - 
leading  them  away  from  the  securi- 
ty the  law  appears  to  give,  to  the 
spirit  of  a universal  love  that  is 
superior  to  all  law  (Matthew  5:43- 
48). 


99 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Phar- 
isees and  Scribes  murmur  and  com- 
plain and  ridicule  Jesus,  defame 
him,  conspire  intrigues  and  cunning 
interviews  with  him,  try  to  trap  him 
- obliging  him  to  take  sides  either 
with  the  Roman  occupation  forces 
or  with  the  resistance,  attempt  to 
arrest  him  and  even  kill  him.  Know- 
ing all  this,  Jesus  is  not  intimidated; 
he  continues  to  speak  and  to  ask 
discerning,  disconcerting  questions. 

Jesus  criticizes  all  power  exer- 
cised as  domination  over  others 
(Matthew  20:25-28;  Luke  22:24-27). 

It  is  not  always  a mediation  of  the 
divine  power.  He  relativizes  the 
sacred  power  of  the  Roman  Emper- 
or; he  denies  its  divine  character 
(Matthew  22:20,  21)  and  its  preten- 
tion to  be  the  final  court  of  appeal 
(John  19:11). 


In  his  attitudes  Jesus  is  incarnat- 
ing the  kingdom  among  us.  His 
miracles  are  signs  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  already  in  ferment.  A pro- 
cess of  liberation  is  taking  place 
within  human  history.  Jesus 
approaches  all  classes  of  people 
especially  the  poor,  the  despised 
and  marginalized;  all  those  who  are 
alienated  socially  and  religiously. 

He  spends  time  with  them  because 
he  is  realizing  the  will  of  God 
towards  the  dispossessed,  the  sinful, 
and  those  who  even  think  they  may 
be  excluded  from  his  love  and 
mercy. 

By  his  actions,  Jesus  brings  a new 
kind  of  solidarity  and  the  possibility 
of  more  profound  human  relation- 
ships between  people.  His  whole 
life  leads  us  into  becoming  more 
truly  human  persons!  His  project  is 
to  liberate  us  from  greed,  envy, 
hatred,  oppression,  everything  that 
destroys  or  divides  human  beings. 
He  proclaims  the  Lord's  year  of 
grace  for  those  who  are  concretely 
the  victims  of  misfortune:  it  is  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  the  hungry  and 
the  persecuted  who  are  called 
"blessed." 

Jesus'  stand  against  vengeance 
comes  from  his  profound  insight 
into  human  reality  and  history. 
Among  us  there  will  always  be 
power  structures  based  on  domina- 
tion and  coersion.  But  these  should 
not  induce  us  to  adopt  a similar 
approach  nor  to  respond  in  like 
manner.  It  is  the  power  of  love 
which  is  capable  of  living  with  con- 
tradictions and  overcoming  them 
from  within:  this  power  of  love  is 
what  Jesus  relies  on  to  reconcile  us 
with  one  another  and  with  God! 
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By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


wo  and  a half  years  ago  I was 
appointed  pastor  of  Totsuka 
Catholic  Church  in  Yokohama, 
Japan.  Between  the  main  church 
and  the  mission  station  attached  to 
it,  there  are  close  to  900  Christians, 
as  well  as  a convent  of  50  sisters 
nearby.  Since  coming  here  I have 
gradually  become  more  and  more 
involved  in  scripture  reflection 
groups.  At  present,  I have  five  regu- 
lar groups  on  the  go.  Each  of  them 
has  about  10-12  regular  participants, 
a third  of  whom  are  non-Christians. 

With  two  of  these  groups  1 am 
following  a Japanese  version  of  the 
Journey  program  that  was  devel- 
oped in  Canada.  For  most  of  the 
participants  it  is  their  first  time  to 
look  closely  at  the  scriptures,  to  see 
how  they  are  connected  to  us  and 
how  God  is  speaking  to  us  today 
through  them.  The  reflections  that 
people  share  are  truly  amazing  as 
we  reflect  together  in  the  various 
groups  and  hear  the  connections 
that  they  themselves  make  as  to 
how  God  is  speaking  to  us  today 
through  the  words  we  read.  It  is 
very  obvious  to  me  that  the  Spirit 
works  in  different  ways  in  different 
people  and  that  God  is  very  much 
speaking  to  me  through  these  peo- 
ple. 

One  lady  who  was  baptized  only 
four  years  ago  seems  to  have 
received  a special  gift  from  the  Spir- 
it to  understand  what  we  read. 

While  saying  "I  do  not  really  under- 
stand," she  always  says  something 
right  on  target  as  far  as  the  text  is 
concerned  and  at  the  same  time 
very  applicable  to  our  present  situa- 
tion. It  is  amusing  that  in  the  same 
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Fr.  Carten  with  a bible  study  group  in  Japan. 


group  there  is  another  person  who 
with  equal  dedication  each  week,  is 
able  to  say  something  totally  discon- 
nected with  the  text  we  are  reading 
that  day.  She  leaves  us  totally  puz- 
zled as  to  the  connection  between 
her  comments  and  what  we  have 
just  read. 

At  times  I am  especially  amazed 
by  the  reflections  and  comments  of 
the  non-Christians  that  are  in  the 
group.  One  week  we  were  reading 
Qoheleth  (Ecclesiastes),  "Futility, 
utter  futility,  says  the  Speaker, 
everything  is  futile."  While  the 
Catholics  in  the  group  said  how 
depressing  they  found  this  book,  the 
non-Christians  were  saying  that 
they  did  not  find  the  book  depress- 
ing at  all.  In  fact  it  expressed  their 
own  outlook  at  life,  "To  take  each 
day  as  it  comes  and  to  take  the  best 
out  of  it."  In  fact,  one  of  the  non- 
Christians  said  this  book  was  the 
very  reason  that  she  was  in  the 
group  in  the  first  place.  She  said  she 
always  thought  that  the  scriptures 
would  have  no  connection  to  her 
life  but  one  day  she  decided  to 
browse  through  them  and  started 
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reading  Qoheleth.  She  was  amazed 
at  how  much  it  spoke  to  her  own 
experience  of  life.  Because  of  that 
she  decided  to  learn  more  about  the 
scriptures  which  led  her  to  our 
group.  Her  reactions  helped  me  to 
see  that  every  book  is  there  for  a 
purpose  and  through  them  God 
speaks  to  people  in  different  ways. 

In  another  group  as  we  were 
reading  Isaiah  2,  "Fear  not  for  I am 
with  you",  one  of  the  non-Christians 
started  crying.  "All  my  life  I have 
been  longing  to  hear  something  like 
this."  Both  of  these  people  are  now 
coming  to  Mass  from  time  to  time  as 
they  deepen  their  friendship  with 
God. 

With  another  group,  I am  reflect- 
ing on  the  Gospel  of  Fuke.  Not  too 
long  ago  we  were  reading  the  story 
of  Jairus,  the  synagogue  official 
(Luke  8:40-56)  who  asked  Jesus  to 
come  and  heal  his  daughter  who 
was  very  ill.  While  Jesus  is  on  his 
way  there,  a lady  who  has  been 
suffering  from  a hemorrhage  for 
many  years  also  approaches  him.  I 
asked  the  group  why  did  they  think 
this  miracle  story  was  included  in 
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the  middle  of  the  first  one.  One  lady 
replied  that  because  Jairus  was  fair- 
ly well-placed  in  society  and  the 
lady  was  just  an  ordinary  person, 
she  felt  it  showed  that  Jesus  really 
treated  all  people  with  equal  respect 
and  was  not  influenced  just  by  their 
position  in  life.  She  felt  it  was  a 
challenge  for  all  in  Japan,  who  often 
decide  the  value  of  a person 
depending  on  which  university  they 
graduated  from,  to  treat  everyone 
with  equal  respect.  Another  person 
said  that  although  Jesus  was  on  his 


AT  EASE  OVERSEAS 


A book  by  Fr.  Ed 
Geier,  S.F.M. 

For  over  30 
years  our  mis- 
sioners  in  Japan 
have  been 
involved  in 
teaching 
English.  They 
do  it  as  a way  to  contact  Japanese 
people,  a way  to  get  to  know  them 
and  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  Japanese  culture  and 
Christian  faith.  They  also  do  it  as  a 
means  of  financial  support  for  their 
own  missionary  work  in  Japan 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  very  high. 
They  teach  all  ages,  from  the  very 
young  who  are  just  starting  school 
to  the  very  old  who  study  English  as 
a hobby. 

A fact  of  Japanese  life  is  that  125 
million  people  live  in  a very  small 
area  about  l/25th  the  size  of  Cana- 
da, and  so  to  get  away,  more  and 
more  are  vacationing  overseas.  As 
well,  because  of  business  involve- 


way  somewhere  else  and  the  needs 
of  the  lady  came  up  unexpectedly, 
he  took  time  for  her.  This  too 
seemed  like  a challenge  for  us  in 
Japan  who  often  have  our  days  so 
lined  up  for  every  hour  that  we  do 
not  have  the  freedom  to  take  time 
for  people  who  drop  in  unexpected- 
ly, the  freedom  to  put  aside  our  all- 
important  plans  for  the  needs  of 
others. 

What  surprised  me  most  with 
these  reflections  was  that  they  came 
from  very  ordinary  people  but  they 


ments,  more  and  more  Japanese  are 
living  overseas  for  years  at  a time. 

"At  Ease  Overseas"  attempts  to 
help  the  Japanese  learn  English,  but 
with  a difference.  It  attempts  to 
teach  Christian  thought,  values  and 
customs,  along  with  English.  The 
author,  Er.  Ed  Geier,  a Scarboro 
missioner  with  over  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  Japan,  crafted  this  learning 
tool  so  that  it  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  non-Christians  who  visit 
and  live  in  countries  with  Christian 
traditions  and  customs.  Those  who 
use  it  will  learn  English  as  well  as 
the  meaning  behind  Christmas, 
Halloween,  Valentine's  Day,  and 
countless  other  events,  and  the  tra- 
ditions and  customs  surrounding 
them. 

As  Er.  Geier  tells  his  readers, 
"Many  things  in  foreign  languages 
and  many  foreign  countries  to 
which  Japanese  will  go  have  a 
Judeo-Christian  background,  and  it 
would  be  a loss  and  maybe  even  an 
embarrassment  to  be  uninformed. 

"This  book  is  intended  to  help 
you  know  that  religious  background 
more  deeply  and  communicate  more 


were  also  very  applicable  to  our 
situation  here. 

As  I continue  these  groups,  it  is 
good  to  see  the  sense  of  God  and  of 
God's  care  and  concern  grow  in  the 
lives  of  these  people.  It  also  makes 
me  feel  a bit  sad  that  more  Chris- 
tians do  not  take  advantage  of 
reflecting  on  the  Word  of  God  with 
other  people  in  similar  groups.  It 
takes  time  to  come  to  this  awareness 
of  the  tremendous  gift  we  have  been 
given  through  the  scriptures,  but  it 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  °° 


meaningfully  with  people  in  those 
countries.  Because  I am  Catholic  the 
material  in  the  book  will  be  largely 
from  a Catholic  viewpoint.  I hope  it 
will  help  Japanese  to  be  relaxed  and 
truly  'At  Ease  Overseas.'" 

Er.  Geier  received  the  cordial 
thanks  and  the  blessing  of  the  pre- 
sent apostolic  delegate  to  Japan  who 
writes,  "...such  comprehension  of 
other  beliefs  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  (Japan's)  ventures  and 
make  their  overtures  towards  inter- 
national understanding  and  collabo- 
ration more  efficacious." 

Always  a missionary,  it  is  Er. 
Geier's  hope  that  this  work  will  help 
to  bring  people  together  and  espe- 
cially to  a closer  understanding  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

This  440-page  book,  while  in 
English  and  Japanese,  can  be  useful 
and  informative  to  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  learn  English,  as  its  range  of 
topics  is  wide  and  the  vocabulary 
rich.  It  costs  $24  and  you  can  order  it 
from  us  here  at  Scarboro  as  a gift  for 
a friend  who  is  struggling  not  only 
with  English  but  with  our  Christian 
customs  and  traditions. 


David  Eijsenck 


By  Sr.  Anne  Lonergan,  R.C. 


he  World  At  Rio: 
Breakdown  or  Breakthrough 


The  Brazilian  Amazon. 


n June,  1992,  the 
United  Nations 
Conference  on 
Environment  and 
Development 
(UNCED)  will  take  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Surrounded  by  numerous 
meetings,  papers  and  organizations 
with  numbing  acronyms,  "This  UN 
Conference  represents  the  first  - and 
probably  the  last  - meeting  this 
century  at  which  the  heads  of  state 
of  most  countries  will  discuss  our 
critical  global  environmental 
predicament.  It  gives  them  a unique 
opportunity  to. ..reverse  our  present 
suicidal  course  of  planetary  destruc- 


tion. It  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  identify  and  adopt  alternative 
policies  and  lifestyles  that  will  har- 
monize human  existence  with  the 
rest  of  the  living  world."  (Gillian 
Phillips,  "Hype,  Hope,  Hoopla  and 
Hot  Air:  Brazil  '92",  Woman  and 
Environments,  Vol.  13.) 

One  of  the  important  features  of 
the  Conference  will  be  to  promul- 
gate a charter  on  our  relationship 
with  the  planet,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  pressing  issues  of 
north-south  economic  disparities. 
This  will  be  a difficult,  but  absolute- 
ly crucial  task.  In  this  article,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  some  key 


"One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Conference  will  be  to  promulgate  a 

CHARTER  ON  OUR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE 
PLANET,  AND,  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  ON  THE 
PRESSING  ISSUES  OF  NORTH-SOUTH 
ECONOMIC  DISPARITIES/' 


issues  that  are  being  addressed  in 
the  various  draft  proposals  from 
governments  and  non-governmen- 
tal organizations  particularly  the 
interfaith  coalitions.  (For  a listing  of 
the  documents  consulted,  write  to 
the  Editor  of  Scarboro  Missions.) 

First,  though,  why  will  this  char- 
ter or  declaration  be  so  difficult?  1 
believe  it  is  because  of  a multiplicity 
of  world  views  and  diagnoses  that 
will  be  competing  - or  hopefully 
collaborating  in  view  of  common 
peril.  1 believe  there  are  three  major 
world  views  implied  in  various 
drafts:  one,  that  of  the  First  World 
leaders,  secondly.  Third  World 
representatives,  and  lastly,  those 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  who  see 
human  flourishing  only  possible  in 
the  context  of  a healed  earth.  None 
of  these  views,  of  course,  need  be 
mutually  exclusive  in  some  dimen- 
sions; however,  current  tensions  are 
obvious,  in  the  question  of  Third 
World  debt  for  instance,  or  even  the 
naming  of  the  declaration  itself. 

First  World  voices  want  to  call  it  an 
"Earth  Charter";  voices  from  the 
Third  World  suspect  a neglect  of 
their  own  development  issues 
because  of  environmental  concerns 
from  the  "haves",  so  they  prefer  the 
term  "Rio  Declaration". 

To  return  to  the  First  World 
view.  Especially  with  the  collapse  of 
state  socialism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
western  leaders  seem  to  believe  that 
the  economic  order  that  brought  so 
much  prosperity  to  their  peoples 
since  World  War  11  has  now  been 
vindicated.  Even  the  Pope  has  been 
quoted  out  of  context  as  uncritically 
rejoicing  in  market  economies. 
Although  "sustainable 


development,"  the  goal  of  the 
Brundtland  Report,  is  routinely 
invoked,  the  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment continues.  In  Canada,  with  the 
highest  energy  consumption  per 
capita  in  the  world,  mega  projects 
like  the  Hibernian  oil  development 
or  further  phases  of  the  James  Bay 
hydroelectric  project,  which  will 
flood  an  area  the  size  of  Vermont, 
can  only  be  termed  "development" 
in  the  old  fashioned  sense  of  the 
word.  And  when  a long  recession 
threatens  to  turn  into  a capitalized 
Depression,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  exhorts  us  all  to  further 
consumption  (December  '91). 
Although  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  old  capitalist  structures  is 
increasingly  questioned,  Larry  Ras- 
mussen points  out  in  the  context  of 
the  biblical  theme  of  human 
"dominion": 

"The  model  of  dominion  is  on  the 
skids  in  the  public  debate  general- 
ly... Yet  it  continues  to  live  in  the 
only  place  that  counts,  in  practice. 
Social  arrangements,  especially  the 
busy  structures  of  economic  life,  still 
reflect  its  assumptions:  the  earth  is  a 
resource  to  be  exploited;  reality  is  a 
collection  of  objects  to  which  we 
give  shape  and  purpose;  we  are  the 
artisans  of  a world  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. Earth  exists  for  us."  ("Toward 
An  Earth  Charter,"  The  Christian 
Century,  October  '91.) 

"The  earth  exists  for  us."  Mind, 
the  "us"  does  not  include  Inuit  and 
Cree  in  the  north,  nor  does  it 
include  the  Third  World,  suffering 
under  debt  and  forced  to  grow  lux- 
ury foods  for  export.  This  unrestrict- 
ed emphasis  on  development  (with 
a little  fine-tuning  for  sustainability) 


has  been  critiqued  by  indigenous 
peoples  everywhere,  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  by  the  Vatican, 
by  feminists  and  all  sorts  of  non- 
governmental organizations  that 
routinely  hold  alternate  summits 
every  time  the  G-7  meet.  Various 
economists,  too,  have  proposed 
alternate  visions  of  a healthy,  sus- 
tainable economy,  for  instance, 
Herman  Daly,  Marilyn  Waring  and 
Hazel  Henderson.  Certainly  shared 
among  all  these  disparate  streams  is 
the  goal  of  full  participation  in  deci- 
sion-making by  peoples  affected 
and  a commitment  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  world's  capacity 
for  basic  human  life:  food,  shelter, 
education,  democracy  and  justice. 

Although  this  second  stream 
critical  of  the  dominant  First  World 
view  has  been  relatively  impotent 
against  prosperous  economies  in  the 
north,  the  worsening  signs  of  decay 
may  prompt  genuine  dialogue: 

"The  strategic  analyst  Edward 
Luttwak  calls  (the  present)  the  'third 
worldization'  of  the  United  States. 
The  list  of  indicators  is  painfully 
long:  harsh  poverty  for  the  bottom 
20  percent  of  the  population,  miser- 
able public  health  care,  inadequate 
education,  an  ailing  infrastructure, 
regressive  taxation,  and  inevitable 
divisions... Many  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries  have  very  large  num- 
bers of  chronically  unemployed 
people."  (Patrick  Barnard,  "The 
Burdensome  Costs  of  'Victory'", 
Commonweal,  January  '92.) 

The  third  view  of  our  predica- 
ment, always  voiced  by  indigenous 
groups  to  little  attention,  came  to 
wide  notice  only  20  years  ago  with 
the  Club  of  Rome's  "Limits  to 


"'(This  U.N.  conference)  represents  a 

GENUINE  CHANCE  TO  ENVISION  A REAL  NEW 
WORLD  ORDER  BASED  ON  INCLUSION  AND 

respect:  for  the  Third  World,  for 

INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES,  FOR  ALL  MARGINALIZED 
AND  FOR  THE  EARTH  ITSELF." 


Growth".  The  realization  we  are  all 
dependent  on  a fragile,  inter-con- 
nected community  of  earth  with 
inherent  limits  was  received  with 
scorn;  indeed,  Jane  Blewett,  of  the 
United  States  Citizens  Network  on 
UNCED,  says  that  current  dialogue 
with  her  government  is  hampered 
by  its  reaction  to  any  use  of  "limit" 
language  in  drafts  for  Rio.  That  the 
earth  is  fragile,  beautiful  and  poten- 
tially regenerative  within  limits, 
that  humans  are  now  mortally 
wounding  it  and  must  learn  to  live 
differently,  is  the  message  that  sci- 
entists are  now,  improbably,  bring- 
ing to  the  general  public  and  the 
world  religions.  This  view  has  been 
seen  as  a First  World  elitist  concern 
and  an  attempt  to  hinder  genuine 
development  in  the  Third  World, 
but  now,  writes  Martin  Khor  Kok 
Peng: 

"The  growth  of  environmental 
consciousness  and  action  will 
emerge  even  more  and  grow  rapid- 
ly in  many  parts  of  the  Third  World, 
simply  because  it  is  now  becoming 
so  obvious  that  environmental 
degradation  and  increasing  poverty 
go  hand  in  hand.  Environmental 
issues  are  no  longer  a luxury'  but 
matters  of  life  and  death  in  the 
Third  World."  ("Toward  a new  envi- 
ronmental order:  A Third  World 
Perspective,"  IDOC  Internazionale, 
3/90.) 

I highlight  these  three  views 
because  Rio  represents  a genuine 
chance  to  envision  a real  new  world 
order  based  on  inclusion  and 
respect:  for  the  Third  World,  for 
indigenous  peoples,  for  all 
marginalized  and  for  the  earth  itself. 
Some  themes  that  I have  found  in 


the  drafts  give  me  that  hope. 
Although  there  are  others,  these  I 
found  most  striking. 

1 . The  Process  Itself  - Does  It 
Mean  Permanent  Change? 

This  UN  conference  has  enlisted 
the  help  of  bodies  outside  itself  in 
an  extraordinary  way.  For  instance, 
the  Canadian  government  has  met 
with  non-governmental  groups, 
including  interfaith  coalitions,  in  a 
genuine  attempt  to  incorporate  their 
concerns  in  its  draft.  Furthermore, 
Jane  Blewett  indicates  that  two 
long-term  changes  in  the  UN  are 
being  seriously  considered:  the  first 
is  that  the  UN  bodies  for  environ- 
ment and  development  be  closely 
interactive  (which  is  not  true  at 
present),  and  secondly,  that  non- 
governmental groups  have  some 
kind  of  official  status  at  the  UN 
itself.  This  second  proposal  I 
believe,  reflects  the  following  new 
reality. 

2.  Nations/Peoples/Communi- 
ties 

The  naive  post- World  War  II 
assumption  that  "nations"  are  truly 
representative  of  all  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  multi-form  liberation 
movements  of  peoples,  tribes,  races 
all  over  the  globe  and  the  splinter- 
ing process  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
today's  headlines.  The  ideal  of  the 
nation-state  seems  vaguely  anachro- 
nistic; the  alternative  of  exclusive 
particularity  another  form  of  regres- 
sion. This  inclusion  of  others  at  the 
UN  itself  would  be  an  important 
structural  change  that  could  allow 
for  both  differentiation  and  commu- 


nication on  many  levels.  Many  draft 
documents  are  careful  to  address 
"states  and  people"  (Canadian  gov- 
ernment draft)  or  "individuals,  peo- 
ples, organizations  and  nations" 
(United  States  Citizens  Network). 
The  flavour  of  inclusiveness  is  well 
captured  by  the  One  Earth  Commu- 
nity document: 

"All  persons  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate,  individ- 
ually and  with  others,  in  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  deci- 
sions affecting  their  environment. 
Such  participation  must  include 
accountability  from  governments 
and  organizations.  This  opportunity 
is  particularly  important  for  groups 
such  as  women,  indigenous  peoples, 
children  and  the  poor  who  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  impact  of 
environmental  degradation  and 
who  are  often  excluded  from  partic- 
ipation in  decision-making." 

3.  Population  and  Consumerism 

In  the  various  drafts  I have 
looked  at,  the  question  of  popula- 
tion is  never  divorced  from  the 
major  responsibility  of  the  north  to 
decrease  consumption.  For  instance, 
ICCRE  (International  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Religion  and  the 
Earth)  suggests: 

Stabilize  the  world's  population. 
"We  recognize  that  a child  born  in  a 
materially  privileged  society  will 
consume  and  pollute  many  times  as 
much  as  one  born  in  poverty.  We 
recognize  that  reducing  birth  rates 
requires  education  and  economic 
opportunity  for  the  poor  - particu- 
larly women." 

Also,  the  United  Church  docu- 
ment comments:  "Sustainable  pat- 


"Sustainable  patterns  of  development 

THAT  WILL  OPERATE  WITHIN  THE  EARTH'S 
CARRYING  CAPACITY  WILL  REQUIRE 
DRAMATIC  REDUCTIONS  IN  NORTHERN 
CONSUMPTION,  AND  THE  ALLEVIATION  OF 
POVERTY  IN  THE  SOUTH." 


terns  of  development  that  will  oper- 
ate within  the  Earth's  carrying 
capacity  will  require  dramatic 
reductions  in  northern  consump- 
tion, and  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
in  the  south."  Clearly,  in  all  the 
interfaith  documents,  the  moral 
imperative  is  on  the  rich  nations, 
which  should  help  alleviate  the 
impression  of  the  Third  World  that 
its  populations  are  the  major  cause 
of  environmental  damage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  First  World. 

4.  Interdependence:  Human 
and  Earthly 

Although  we  have  talked  the  "no 
man  is  an  island"  theme  for  cen- 
turies, and  though  biology  teaches 
us  of  our  dependence  on  the  earth, 
only  Chernobyl  and  the  hole  in  the 
ozone  layer  brought  it  to  global 
human  consciousness.  The  drafts  all 
reflect  this  reality;  whereas  in  1972, 
the  Stockholm  declaration 
announced  that  "states  have  a 
sovereign  right  to  exploit  their  own 
natural  resources"  (italics  mine), 
present  drafts  include: 

"States,  international  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  enterprises 
shall  ensure  that  those  who  take 
actions  or  benefit  from  actions 
potentially  damaging  to  the  ecosys- 
tem shall  bear  the  responsible  cost 
of  assessment,  prevention  and  miti- 
gation." (United  States  Citizens 
Network.) 

And  indeed,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment draft  of  January,  1992, 
begins: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  Earth, 
having  seen  its  beauty  and  fragility 
from  this  planet,  and  perceived  its 


wholeness  from  the  perspective  of 
outer  space,  understanding  that  our 
common  future  is  based  on  the  fun- 
damental inseparability  of  humankind 
from  all  of  nature...”  (italics  mine). 

Our  connections  with  each  other 
and  with  our  cousins  in  the  earth 
community,  as  Thomas  Berry  would 
term  them,  are  recognized  and 
strongly  emphasized  in  a far  cry 
from  "sovereign  right  to  exploit."  A 
link  to  future  generations  and  the 
future  of  earth  also  develops  as  a 
theme  linking  us  all  across  time. 

5.  The  Role  of  Religions 

The  various  documents  do  not 
address  this,  but  1 think  it  signifi- 
cant that  interfaith  groups,  particu- 
larly gathering  globally  at  Bossey, 
Switzerland,  have  had  a major  role 
in  the  preparation  for  this  confer- 
ence. The  World  Council  of  Church- 
es (WCC),  working  intensely  in  the 
last  decade  on  "Justice,  Peace  and 
the  Integrity  of  Creation",  has  had  a 
very  creative  role  in  bringing  social 
justice  and  earth  concern  together. 
Larry  Rasmussen  comments  on 
Christian  eco-feminism,  that  is,  the 
analysis  that  connects  women's 
issues  with  earth  issues  - a new 
voice  at  the  WCC  meeting  in  Can- 
berra. He  notes: 

"Eco-feminism. ..may  eventually 
make  the  greatest  contribution  and 
impact  of  all,  not  least  because  its 
potential  constituency  is  huge  and 
because  earth  consciousness  and 
woman  consciousness  so  often  go 
together... In  its  Christian  version 
eco-feminism  represents  two 
streams  of  sacramentalism  and  lib- 
erationism flowing  together.  In 
Canberra  this  development  was 


eloquently  expressed  when  women 
from  around  the  world  - South 
Africa,  the  USSR,  Palestine,  Sweden, 
Egypt,  Nicaragua  - told  stories  of 
their  struggles  and  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  adversity.  As  each  finished 
her  story  she  placed  a branch  of 
green  on  the  large  wooden  structure 
lying  at  the  rear  of  the  stage.  The 
structure's  dead  wood  quietly 
greened  as  the  stories  of  suffering 
and  hope,  death  and  life,  punctuat- 
ed the  session.  When  all  the  tales 
were  told,  the  women  together 
hoisted  the  heavy  beams  upright.  It 
was  a cross,  become  the  tree  of  life. 
The  greening  of  the  cross,  it  turns 
out,  is  an  ancient  Armenian  Ortho- 
dox tradition,  recalling  early  Chris- 
tian symbolism." 

There  will  be  conflicts  aplenty  at 
Rio;  indeed,  our  present  predica- 
ment ensures  strong  and  passionate 
convictions  over  a new  world 
vision.  Will  the  vision  bring  further 
breakdowns  in  eco-systems,  with 
increased  poverty  and  struggle,  or 
will  it  bring  us  to  a new 
breakthrough?  I believe  the  draft 
documents  point  to  something  new: 
a conversation  of  North,  South,  East 
and  West  with  Mother  Earth. 

Sr.  Anne  Lonergan  works  at  Holy 
Cross  Centre  in  Port  Burwell,  Ontario, 
a centre  dedicated  to  the  preservation, 
stewardship  and  respect  for  God's  peo- 
ple and  all  of  creation. 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


Church  For  A1 


n April  of  1986  I 
was  appointed  to 
the  parish  of  Our 
Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  in  Kashiwa  City  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Tokyo.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tokyo  told  me  it  was  a parish  of 


The  new  Toyoshiki  Catholic  Church.  To  the  left  is  the  parish  hall  on  top  of  which  is  a small  rectory. 


1400  people,  which  is  quite  large  for 
Japan.  1 was  expecting  a fair  size 
church.  To  my  surprise  the  church 
was  very  small.  It  seated  only  100 
people.  Two  rooms  had  been  added 
on  to  the  back  so  that  another  60 
could  be  seated.  On  Sundays  at  the 


main  Mass,  there  was  standing 
room  only.  On  major  Feast  Days 
there  were  more  people  standing 
outside  the  church  than  inside. 

After  my  first  Easter  in  the  parish 
people  were  saying,  "Something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  size  of  the 
church."  A "vision"  committee  was 


formed  to  come  up  with  some  ideas 
for  a future  church.  The  Vision 
Committee  presented  three  possibil- 
ities to  the  parish  council:  1)  expand 
the  present  church;  2)  tear  down  the 
present  church  and  put  up  a two  or 
three  story  building;  3)  move  to  the 


choseikuiki  if  a suitable  property 
could  be  found.  Choseikuiki  is  prop- 
erty reserved  for  temples,  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  such  institu- 
tions. Houses  and  businesses  cannot 
be  erected  on  this  property,  so  it  is 
cheap  by  commercial  standards. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  parish- 
ioners voted  for 
moving  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  parish 
a decision  was  made 
to  look  for  suitable 
property  within  the 
choseikuiki.  Mr.  Fun- 
abashi,  an  elderly 
real  estate  agent,  was 
appointed  president 
of  fhe  Building  Com- 
mittee and  given  the 
job  of  finding  this 
suitable  place.  With- 
in a few  months  he 
had  found  five  possi- 
ble sites.  The  Build- 
ing Committee 
selected  one  of  the 
five  and  presented  it 
to  the  parishioners. 

This  project  of 
moving  and  building 
a church  took  three 
years,  and  many 
difficulties  were 
encountered.  First, 
five  or  six  strong- 
willed  people 
opposed  moving. 
They  handed  out  printed  material 
and  sent  a letter  to  all  the  parish- 
ioners. (All  the  parishioners  have  a 
list  of  the  church  members,  their 
addresses  and  phone  numbers.) 
They  even  visited  the  neighbouring 
non-Christians  to  say  that  the 
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church  would  move  and 
a tall  building  would  be 
erected,  cutting  off  their 
sunlight.  This  was  not 
true.  They  daily  harassed 
people  by  phone.  Their 
attack  was  so  unreason- 
able and  annoying  that 
the  parishioners,  rather 
than  splintering,  united. 

It  became  evident  that 
their  efforts  were  futile 
and  they  went  to  other 
churches. 

There  was  no  problem 
buying  the  property  in 
the  choseikuiki  but  there 
was  a big  problem 
putting  up  buildings. 

Permission  of  the  prefec- 
ture was  necessary  and 
that  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  initial  pay- 
ment on  the  property 
was  CDN$1 60,000  which 
we  could  manage  with  a 
partial  loan  from  the 
diocese.  The  second 
payment  of  $560,000  was 
due  in  six  months.  Nine 
months  after  the  decision  to  move 
was  made  we  were  still  negotiating 
with  the  prefecture  to  build  and  our 
latest  proposal  had  been  turned 
down.  The  owners  of  the  property 
were  pressing  for  their  overdue 
second  payment.  1 told  the  presi- 
dent of  the  parish  council  and  the 
chair  of  the  building  committee  that 
we  would  have  to  confer  with  the 
parishioners  before  borrowing  such 
a large  sum. 

Mr.  Funabashi  was  afraid  the 
parishioners  would  turn  down  such 
a loan.  To  avoid  going  to  the  parish- 


property and  building  was 
CDN$5 ,200,000.  From  the  old 
property  we  received 
$3,600,000.  The  people  have 
cooperated  very  well  with  a 
little  help  from  outside,  and 
at  the  completion  of  the 
building  a debt  of  $280,000 
remains.  I think  we  can  pay  it 
off  in  five  years.  Wages  and 
prices  are  at  least  one-third 
higher  in  Japan  than  in  Cana- 
da, so  if  you  think  in  Canadi- 
an dollars,  it  might  be  good 
to  reduce  these  figures  by  at 
least  one-third. 

In  designing  the  church  I 
tried  to  follow  the  directions 
for  church  building  issued  by 
the  Church  after  Vatican  11. 
The  general  directives  put 
emphasis  on  noble  simplicity 
in  church  architecture.  The 
church  exists  for  celebrating 
the  liturgy  and  the  main 
symbol  in  the  church  is 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  com- 
munity gathered  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  The  direc- 
tions strongly  urge  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  be  reserved  in  a 
small  chapel  for  private  prayer  and 
for  taking  to  the  sick.  I tried  to  fol- 
low the  general  instructions  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  railway  station  nearest  to  the 
church  is  called  Toyoshiki,  and  the 
popular  name  for  the  church  is 
Toyoshiki  Catholic  Church. 
To/yo/shiki  has  three  characters 
meaning  "Abundant  Four  Seasons 
of  The  Year".  Thus  our  church  in 
name  and  we  hope  in  fact  becomes 
a "Church  For  All  Seasons 


Fr.  Hawkshaw  with  two  young  parishioners  as  they  receive  the 
Eucharist. 

ioners,  he  put  up  his  own  home  and 
some  property  he  had  as  collateral 
and  borrowed  the  money  himself.  1 
told  him  that  he  was  taking  a chance 
of  losing  his  home.  His  reply  was 
that  when  he  came  out  of  Korea  at 
the  end  of  the  war  he  only  had  a 
knapsack  on  his  back  and  the  Lord 
took  care  of  him. 

Three  months  later  the  permis- 
sion to  build  came  through. 

The  former  property  was  about 
850  square  metres.  The  new  one  is 
more  than  seven  times  larger  at 
5,940  square  metres,  with  a parking 
lot  for  100  cars.  The  total  cost  for  the 
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25fh  Anniversary  of  Develop- 
ment & Peace 

Share  Lent  1992  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Development  and 
Peace.  That  is  25  years  of  promoting 
international  solidarity,  helping 
thousands  of  people  through  9,558 
development  programs  and  emer- 
gency relief  actions  in  some  70 
countries  in  partnership  with  people 
in  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean, 
Africa  and  Asia.  Development  and 
Peace  was  launched  in  1967  by 
Canada's  Catholic  Bishops  to  help 
people  in  the  Third  World  through 
financial  support  of  community  ■ 
initiatives,  and  by  making  people  in 
Canada  more  aware  of  the  global 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  need  for 
international  solidarity. 

In  a Pastoral  Letter  issued  this 
year,  Canada's  Bishops  said  that 
they  "rejoice  in  the  achievements  of 
Development  and  Peace,  achieve- 
ments which  have  earned  the 
respect  and  love  of  its  partners 
around  the  world." 

SHARE  LENT  is  the  annual 
fundraising  and  education  cam- 
paign of  Development  & Peace.  It  is 
a time  for  prayer  and  reflection,  but 
also  a time  for  action. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  also  "gives 
thanks  to  God  for  the  works... car- 
ried out  by  Development  and  Peace 
over  the  last  25  years,"  and  invites 
the  Church  in  Canada  to  continue  to 
demonstrate  "an  evermore  generous 
living  testimony  of  its  faith  and  love 
of  neighbour."  The  Vatican  message 
as  well  reminds  us  that  solidarity 
for  Christians  is  "a  tangible  way  to 
collaborate  in  the  transformation  of 
all  in  society  that  is  opposed  to  the 


integral  development  of  individuals 
and  peoples  in  all  their  dignity." 


Rebuilding  The  Americas 
Year  2: 1991-1992  - CITIES 

In  the  second  year 
~ V of  its  three-year 

~ - ■ "Rebuilding  the 

' Americas" 

program,  the  Cana- 
,he"Xmerica7“  “ ^lan  Catholic  Orga- 

nization for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  focuses  on  the 
issue  of  urbanization  in  the  Americ- 
as, urging  Canadians  to  take  a closer 
look  at  this  issue.  Mexico  City  is 
used  as  an  example  or  illustration  of 
the  problems  caused  by  rapid 
urbanization,  that  is,  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  of  cities. 

Each  year  the  population  of  Mex- 
ico City  increases  by  520,000. 
Already  seven  million  live  in  shan- 
tytowns; one  third  of  all  families 
live  in  one-room  flats.  There  is  a 
lack  of  clean  water,  not  enough 
schools,  inadequate  health  care  and 
poor  sewage  facilities,  a lack  of 
electricity  and  an  increase  in  crime 
and  unemployment. 

Mexico  City  is  but  one  instance  of 
urbanization.  It  is  happening 
throughout  the  Americas  and 
indeed  in  Canada  and  throughout 
the  world.  People  leave  the  country- 
side for  the  cities  for  many  reasons: 
because  their  small  piece  of  land  is 
taken  over  by  wealthy  landowners 
or  multinational  corporations  for 
the  production  of  export  crops; 
because  they  are  threatened  by  mili- 
tary conflict;  because  of  increasing 
poverty  in  their  villages.  Seeking 
employment  and  better  living  con- 
ditions, people  are  drawn  to  urban 


life  which,  despite  its  often 
appalling  conditions,  seems  far 
better  than  what  they  face  in  rural 
areas. 

The  inner  core  of  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Americas  are 
increasingly  inhabited  by  single, 
dependent  or  aging  members  of  the 
population.  As  a result  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  these  inner  cities  have 
become  places  of  poor  housing, 
welfare  dependancy,  social  delin- 
quency, alcoholism,  drug  addition, 
and  rising  crime. 

Many  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  urbanization  have  to  do  with 
the  political  and  economic  choices 
made  by  various  levels  of  govern- 
ments. Here  in  Canada,  some  of  the 
choices  made  have  resulted  in  high 
interest  rates  leading  to  recession, 
cutbacks  on  subsidies  for  welfare 
housing,  and  a reluctance  to  build 
low-cost  housing.  To  deal  with  the 
problems  of  rapid  urbanization,  the 
issue  of  wealth,  power  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  resources  must  be 
addressed. 

The  "Rebuilding  the  Americas" 
program  is  about  education  and 
action,  urging  you  to  look  deeper 
into  urbanization  and  its  problems, 
into  the  reasons  for  the  de-popula- 
tion  of  rural  areas,  to  analyze  the 
links  between  what  is  happening  to 
the  South  and  what  is  happening 
here  in  Canada.  Eor  further  infor- 
mation and  to  take  part  in  their 
solidarity  action  campaign,  write  to 
Development  and  Peace,  3028  Dan- 
forth  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M4C  1N2.  PH:  (416)  698-7770. 


Tt  hrough  the  Church's  support  of  the  Kateri  movement,  we're  trying  to  develop  native 
leadership  — the  understanding  that  it's  their  church  just  as  much  as  it's  the  white 
people's  church.  Their  leadership  in  the  church  must  be  developed:  group  leaders;  speakers; 

music  ministry;  missionaries  to  visit  the 
reserves  to  talk  about  the  church,  about 
education  of  children,  family  and  spir- 
itual values,  to  build  up  their  own  pvm/er 
communities  — all  to  be  developed  by 
native  people.  This  is  what  Pope  John 
Paul  11  calls  the  second  and  most  diffi- 
cult phase  ofeva ngel isation:  the  i / 1 tegra- 
tion  of  Gospel  into  culture."  Bishop 
John  A.  O'Mara,  D.D.,Thunder  Bay. 
Abridged  from  interviews  for  THE 
KATERI  MOVEMENT,  13-part  series 
to  be  broadcast  on  VISION  TV. 


An  Invitation  to  Support 

The  Kateri  Movement 

First  Nations  spiritual  traditions  coming  alive  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church! 


THIRTEEN  TELEVISION  HALF-HOURS 

ON 

VISION  TV 

Beginning  January  24, 1992 

WITH  HOST 

SISTER  EVA  SOLOMON,  CSJ 

\/iI1agers 

CONTACT;  Villagers  Communications  26  Linden  Street  Toronto  Canada  M4Y  1V6 
Telephone  416  323-3228  Fax  416  323-1201 


hOFE  FOi<  THE  JOURNEY: 

?/;iasion  On  The  Amazon 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  George  Marskell,  Bish 
op  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has 
lived  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle 
for  more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 


Videos  from 

Scarboro  Missions 


CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. Together  with  her  husband 
Kim  Paisley,  she  accompanies  the 
people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph 
the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb 
of  Chiclayo  Peru.  This  video  pro- 
files Armella  and  her  involvement 
in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  24  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  17  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

FORMAT:  VHS 


LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


26  minutes 
$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

53  minutes 
$60.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


Flope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copv(ies)  @ $20  per  copv 

You  can  also  order 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Total 

copv(ies) 

Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

= $_ 
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Special  Appeal 
Easter  Envelope 


"...WE  HAVE  COME  TO 
PERCEIVE  THAT  OUR 
MISSIONARY  ACTIVITY 
FLOWS  IN 
TWO  DIRECTIONS. 

Thus,  there  is  also 

A FIELD  OF 
MISSIONARY 
ENDEAVOUR 
IN  Canada, 

IN  BRINGING  BACK  TO 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE 

THE  Good  News 

AS  WE  SEE  IT 
MEDIATED  BY  THE 
POOR  WE  COME  TO 
KNOW  ABROAD." 

(Policy  Paper  On  Mission 
General  Chapter  Acts,  June  ’87) 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


We  Have  Seen  And  Heard 


<^^rboro  Missions  magazine  often 
tells  you  about  the  lives  and  work  of 
our  missioners  overseas.  As  well  we 
try  to  share  with  you  the  cultures 
and  religions  of  those  peoples 
among  whom  we  serve;  we  share 
with  you  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard. 

This  overseas  experience  has 
changed  us,  has  made  us  under- 
stand our  world  differently.  We  look 
upon  our  world  from  a broader 
point  of  view  which  puts  our  own 
Canada  in  perspective.  Indeed  our 
overseas  experience  has  helped  us  to 
understand  our  God  in  different 
ways  and  to  understand  what  God 


asks  of  us  as  missioners.  Returning 
to  Canada,  we  share  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard.  This  we  now  under- 
stand to  be  part  of  our  responsibility 
as  missioners.  It  is  the  other  side  of 
our  mission  vocation,  reflecting  our 
presence  in  today's  global  village. 

This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
centres  on  the  Scarboro  missioners 
who  have  returned  to  Canada.  Some 
work  with  the  Canadian  church  in 
parishes  and  other  church  institu- 
tions. Others  are  engaged  in  the  task 
of  mission  education,  especially 
where  it  concerns  issues  of  justice 
and  peace. 

Abroad  and  at  home  our  mission- 


ary call  is  one  of  service  to  the  local 
church  to  help  it  to  be  an  evangeliz- 
ing community. 

respond  to  the  world  of  the 
unevangelized,  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed...  The  missionary  voca- 
tion of  our  Society  demands  that  we 
go  to  the  unevangelized.  We  must 
also  encourage  the  local  church  in 
our  missions  and  in  Canada  to 
become  more  active  as  an  evangeliz- 
ing community,  reaching  out  to 
those  who  do  not  yet  know  Christ 
and  his  salvation." 

(Scarboro  Constitutions,  1984.) 


Jennifer  Langen  from 
Saskatchewan,  after  language  study 
in  Hong  Kong,  is  now  teaching 
English  in  Sichuan  Province,  China. 

We  ask  that  you  remember  these 
new  missioners  in  your  prayers. 
You  can  also  help  us  by  sharing  the 
costs  of  travel  and  language  study 
for  Jennifer,  Denise  and  Paul. 


Denise,  Paul  and  Jennifer  at  our 
community  house  in  Toronto  before 
leaving  for  their  mission  assignments. 


Enclosed  is  my  donation  of  $ to  assist  with  the  costs  of  travel  and  language  study  for  Denise,  Paul 

and  Jennifer. 

Name 


Address  City  Province 


Postal  Code  Magazine  Reference  No.  (upper  left  comer  of  mailing  label) 


We  Are  Family 

In  January,  1992,  three  Scarboro  lay 
missioners  left  Canada  to  take  up 
their  first  overseas  assignment. 

Paul  and  Denise  Badali  from 
Toronto  are  now  studying  Visayan,  a 
Filipino  language,  at  the  Maryknoll 
Language  Institute  in  Davao  City, 
Philippines.  They  are  preparing  to 
join  our  other  missioners  in  the 
mountains  of  Bukidnon  in  the 
southern  Philippines  later  this  sum- 
mer. 


f^arboro  Misi 


Curry. 


hroughout  its  his- 
tory, the  church 
has,  to  varying 
degrees,  stressed 
its  vocation  to  be 
missionary,  and  Scarboro  Missions, 
since  its  beginnings  in  1918,  has 
always  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
Canadian  church  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  missionary 
activity.  Because  of  the  support  of 
the  Canadian  church  our  Society  has 
always  been  well  known,  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  past  than  today. 

In  fulfilling  our  task  overseas  as 
missionaries,  we  receive  much.  The 
greatest  gift  is  in  seeing  each  day 
the  courage  and  deep  faith  of  those 
peoples  among  whom  we  live  and 
work.  In  the  beginning  in  China  we 
saw  much  suffering  and  our 
founder.  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  reached  out  especially  to  the 
suffering  children.  We  saw  Japan 
literally  lift  itself  from  the  ashes  of 
World  War  II  and  we  continue  to 
journey  with  the  Japanese  today  as 
they  take  their  place  among  the 
wealthy  nations  of  the  world.  In 
many  Third  World  countries  we 


walk  with  those  who  struggle  for 
justice,  those  who  hope  for  a better 
life  for  their  family  and  community 
and  those  who,  day  after  day, 
choose  life.  These  experiences  have 
affected  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
mission  organization.  We  believe 
that  our  value  to  the  Canadian 
church  comes  directly  because  of 
our  experience  of  God  in  the  peo- 
ples of  other  cultures  and  faiths. 

Over  the  years  our  priests  and 
lay  missioners  have  returned  to 
Canada  to  share  their  overseas 
experience  with  the  Canadian 
church.  Some  have  continued  to  do 
mission  here  at  home  by  helping  to 
educate  Canadians  on  issues  of 
justice  that  are  both  local  and  glob- 
al. Some  come  back  to  retire  or 
because  of  illness.  In  all  cases,  these 
missioners  work  for  the  church  in 
Canada  with  the  result  that  we 
become  better  known  and  perhaps 
better  understood. 

Our  presence  in  Canada  is  a 
response  to  our  Society  legislation 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Canada  as  well  as 
our  own  need  for  support  structures 


such  as  administration,  promotion  j 

of  the  Society  and  formation  of  new 
missioners.  In  the  next  few  pages 
we  will  outline  our  presence  in 
Canada  by  focusing  on  the  people, 
both  Scarboro  members  and 
employees,  who  constitute  that  i 

presence.  j 

Our  Central  House  | 

The  Society's  central  location  i 

here  in  Canada  is  at  2685  Kingston  | 
Road  in  Scarborough  which  is  part  I j 

of  metropolitan  Toronto.  The  oldest  i 

section  of  our  building  complex  was  ; 
blessed  by  our  founder.  Monsignor  i 

Fraser,  in  1924.  In  1956,  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Mary  Monaghan,  a 
Prince  Edward  Islander,  we  added  a 
wing  to  the  original  building  to  | 

house  the  growing  number  of  semi-  | 
narians.  (Today  this  wing  serves  as  L 
our  Mission  Centre.)  Then  in  I960  ! 

we  added  a new  chapel  and  dining 
hall  as  well  as  office  and  residential  ^ 
space  for  our  then  growing  commu- 
nity. From  here  we  reach  out  to 
share  the  gifts  we  have  received.  i 

The  three  members  of  our  Gener- 


By  Danny  Gillis 


Frs.  Shea,Donovdij 
Stevens. 


Our  Central  House  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 


■ 
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ons  In  Canada 


Pr.  Bob 


Moore 


Fr.  A1  Felix 


al  Council  reside  at  our  central 
house.  Fr.  Brian  Swords  is  our  Supe- 
rior General.  In  the  animation  and 
government  of  the  Society,  he  is 
assisted  by  two  Councillors,  Fr. 

Mike  Traher,  Vicar-General,  and  Fr. 
Russ  Sampson.  Over  the  past  23 
years  each  of  our  successive  General 
Councils  have  received  administra- 
tive assistance  from  Mrs.  Phil  Scott, 
who  has  provided  an  element  of 
continuity  to  the  Society's  changing 
leadership. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Gener- 
al Council,  Fr.  Tom  O'Toole,  the 
Treasurer  General,  administers  the 
various  financial  resources  of  the 
Society.  He  is  assisted  by  Joyce  Mur- 
ton,  a Scarboro  Missions  employee 
for  18  years,  and  by  a part-time 
accountant,  Jim  Gordon.  The  Soci- 
ety's Secretary-General,  Fr.  Robert 
Cranley,  has  served  in  that  role  for 
13  years.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
official  communications  of  the  Soci- 
ety and  for  our  archives. 

Also  here  at  our  central  house  we 
have  a House  Committee  consisting 
of  three  members  who  oversee  vari- 


ous aspects  of  community  life. 
Members  of  this  committee  include 
Fr.  Don  Macdonald,  coordinator,  Fr. 
Vince  Heffernan,  who  coordinates 
the  community's  prayer  celebra- 
tions, and  Fr.  Gerry  Stock  who  takes 
responsibility  for  our  sick  and  also 
works  with  the  Mission  Information 
Department. 

Haydn  Gronow,  an  electrician 
who  began  working  with  Scarboro 
Missions  as  a volunteer  following 
his  retirement,  supervises  the 
kitchen,  maintenance  and  house- 
keeping staff  while  applying  the 
know-how  of  his  trade  to  our  physi- 
cal structure.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  building  by 
Antonio  Rodas,  originally  from 
Guatemala,  and  part-timer  Albert 
Bowers. 

Food  services  at  Scarboro  are 
provided  by  our  kitchen  staff  which 
consists  of  six  full-time  workers, 
Hyfaleta  (Sweets)  Taylor  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  Dana 
Atanackovich,  Vicki  Karadzovski 
and  Luba  Jovanovska,  all  of  Mace- 
donian descent,  as  well  as  Susan 


Downey,  Mark  Nicholson,  and  part- 
timer  Varathan  Aiyadurai. 

Our  housekeeping  department 
has  a staff  of  four  women  originally 
from  Chile:  Tegualda  Narvaez, 
Juana  Mesias,  Ana  Maria  Opazo 
and  her  sister,  Maria  Silva.  Carol 
Charamonte  is  our  receptionist  at 
the  front  desk  and  main  switch- 
board. Carol  also  coordinates  the 
schedule  of  the  students,  Laurie 
Banville,  Tania  Tripodi,  Steven 
Aldorasi  and  Claudia 
Wickerkiewicz,  who  work  the 
switchboard  on  evenings  and  week- 
ends. 

Our  Community 

Most  Scarboro  priests  return  to 
Canada  when  they  retire.  In 
response  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
elderly,  Fr.  Pat  McDonough  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society,  undertak- 
en studies  in  the  field  of  gerontolo- 
gy. As  well,  a registered  nurse, 
Agnes  Zagol,  visits  our  residents  on 
a regular  basis.  Here  at  our  central 
house,  a number  of  retired  priests 


are  living  in  residence.  These 
include  Fr.  Joe  Ernewein,  Fr.  John 
Gault  and  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  all  of 
whom  spent  many  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele  who  was  missioned  to  both 
China  and  Latin  America  and  is  the 
founder  of  the  Interamerican  Coop- 
erative Institute  in  Panama;  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh  from  our  Brazil  mis- 
sion; Fr.  Frank  Thornley,  who 
served  in  Guyana;  and  Fr.  John 
Maurice,  another  of  our  China  mis- 
sioners.  Also  retired  and  living  in 
residence  are  Fr.  Wallace  Chisholm 
of  the  Guyana  mission;  Fr.  Tom 
McQuaid  who  served  in  China,  St. 
Vincent  and  St.  Lucia;  and  Fr.  Jack 
McGoey  of  the  China  and  Bahamas 
missions,  who  keeps  busy  writing 
and  publishing  books.  Because  of 
frail  health,  Fr.  Jimmy  Walsh,  who 
served  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  who  served 
in  China  and  Japan,  reside  nearby  at 
Providence  Villa,  a nursing  home  in 
Scarborough. 

Some  of  our  retirees  choose  to 
live  elsewhere  in  Canada,  perhaps 
closer  to  their  hometowns  and  fami- 
ly members.  Frs.  Bob  Moore,  Joe 
Moriarty  and  Hugh  McCettigan  live 
in  Newfoundland,  Fr.  Howie  Shea 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Frs.  Jim 
Gillis  and  Charlie  Murphy  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Fr.  Bas  Kirby  is  in  Toronto, 
and  Frs.  Pat  Moore  and  Vic  Vachon 
are  also  in  Ontario.  Frs.  George 
Courtright  and  John  O'Connor  are 
both  retired  and  living  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  priests  who 
retire  continue  to  offer  their  services 


to  the  local  dioceses,  helping  out  in 
parishes  and  with  the  Sacramental 
life  of  the  people. 

Mission  Education 

The  Society  body  which  main- 
tains the  links  between  ourselves 
and  the  Canadian  Church  is  the 
Mission  Information  Department 
(MID),  coordinated  by  Frs.  John 
Walsh  and  Gerald  Curry. 

The  primary  work  of  MID  is  one 
of  education  and  its  chief  instru- 
ment of  communication  is  our  mag- 
azine, Scarboro  Missions.  Our  maga- 
zine team  consists  of  Fr.  Curry  as 
editor  and  Kathy  VanLoon  as  edito- 
rial assistant. 

Moving  beyond  the  print  media, 
MID  has  undertaken  a number  of 
video  projects  in  recent  years.  Video 
productions  have  focused  on  the 
work,  personalities  and  history  of 
Scarboro  Missions  as  a means  of 
more  effectively  informing  Canadi- 
ans about  mission  and  about  our- 
selves. Hans  Eijsenck  and  Susan 
Watson  have  been  responsible  for 
the  filming  and  production  of  these 
communication  videos. 

Also  under  the  wing  of  MID  is 
our  Promotion  Department  which 
handles  all  the  mail  we  receive  from 
you.  "Promotions"  serves  both  as  an 
instrument  for  mission  education 
and  an  instrument  for  raising  the 
funds  which  support  our  work.  Jann 
Shady  is  the  veteran  of  the  Promo- 
tions Office,  having  worked  with 
Scarboro  Missions  since  1981.  Our 
more  recent  members  of  the  depart- 


ment include  Inez  Fernandes,  ^ 

Nadine  Palmer,  and  Patricia  Cana-  " 

van. 

The  other  way  that  MID  has  con-  | 
tact  with  Canadians  is  through  the 
Mission  Centre,  a wing  of  our  build- 
ings which  offers  conference  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  for  vari- 
ous church  organizations  and  | 

groups  who  wish  to  use  it  for  week- 
ends or  longer  periods  of  time.  It  is 
used  as  a meeting  place  where  peo- 
ple of  different  religions  and  cul-  i 

tures  can  share  their  faith  and  work  * 
on  issues  of  common  concern.  Scar- 
boro Missions  also  runs  occasional  j 

programs  out  of  the  Mission  Centre  | 
as  another  way  to  educate  Canadi-  j 
ans  about  the  missionary  work  of  . 

the  church.  Greg  Morrison  is  our  i 

Mission  Centre  Coordinator  in  i 

charge  of  bookings  and  all  the  logis- 
tics that  go  into  making  our  guests 
feel  at  home.  Danny  Gillis  organizes  | 
mission  education  programs  for  this  J 
facility  and  also  helps  out  with  Scar-  | 
boro  Missions  magazine.  1 

Many  Scarboro  missioners  | 

respond  to  the  need  for  mission  ' 

work  in  Canada.  Our  missioners  in  | 
Canada  often  continue  to  work  in  f 

cross-cultural  settings,  in  justice  ; 

advocacy  and  in  the  ecumenical  ; 

movement.  A number  of  Scarboro  | 

missioners  serve  as  pastors  or  assis-  I 
tant  pastors  in  Ontario  parishes.  Fr. 

Ron  Pete  works  with  a Korean  ||| 

parish  in  Toronto.  Fr.  Peter  Toth  is  ) 

assistant  pastor  for  an  inner-city 
parish  which  has  a large  Latin  ! 

American  community.  Frs.  Charles  ; 

Lagan,  Joe  Young,  Vince  Daniel,  i 
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Mel  Stevens  and  Terry  Gallagher 
are  also  members  of  our  pastoral 
group.  Fr.  Gerry  Donovan  does 
pastoral  work  in  the  United  States. 

Among  our  priests  with  experi- 
ence in  working  among  Canada's 
native  peoples  is  Fr.  A1  Felix,  who 
worked  with  these  peoples  for  17 
years  and  is  now  on  sabbatical.  Fr. 
Joe  Curcio,  a retiree  who  continues 
to  work  with  a native  community 
near  North  Battleford, 
Saskatchewan,  began  working  with 
native  peoples  in  Edmonton  in  1979. 
Fr.  Justin  Macinnis  assists  at  a Por- 
tuguese parish  in  Toronto  and  con- 
tinues to  advocate  on  behalf  of 
Canada's  native  peoples  and  the 
poor.  He  is  also  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  our  magazine. 

Other  Scarboro  missioners  work- 
ing in  Canada  in  specialized  roles 
include  Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  who  has 
worked  as  an  assistant  pastor  and  is 
a member  of  the  Toronto  Archdioce- 
san Marriage  Tribunal.  Presently  Fr. 
Veltri  who  served  in  our  Japan  mis- 
sion, and  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil,  of  our 
mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Canon 
Law  in  Ottawa.  Fr.  Pierre  Richard  is 
the  current  director  of  the  Pontifical 
Mission  Aid  Society,  the  third  Scar- 
boro Missions  member  to  be 
appointed  to  that  role. 

Also  in  Canada  are  Fr.  Ron  Mac- 
Farlane  who  is  Base  Chaplain  at 
Canadian  Forces  Base,  Portage  La 
Prairie  in  Manitoba,  and  Fr.  Tony 
Marsh  who  is  part  of  the  Madonna 
House  apostolate  in  Combermere, 
Ontario. 


Carrying  on  a tradition  of  Scar- 
boro Missions'  involvement  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  Fr.  Tim 
Ryan  serves  as  co-director  of  the 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum  For 
Global  Ministries  (formerly  Ecu- 
menical Forum)  in  Toronto. 

International  Solidarity 

Scarboro  Missions'  commitment 
to  issues  of  global  justice  and  peace 
is  facilitated  by  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Office.  Fr.  Dan  Gennarelli  and 
Monica  Lambton  work  closely  with 
Canada's  inter-church  ecumenical 
coalitions  involved  with  justice  and 
peace  issues.  Scarboro  missioners 
overseas  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
peoples'  struggles  for  justice,  as  for 
example  in  Peru,  the  Philippines, 
Brazil  and  Guyana,  are  joined  to  all 
of  our  Society  and  to  the  Canadian 
church  community  in  efforts  of 
solidarity  and  action  with  the  assis- 
tance and  coordination  of  the  Justice 
and  Peace  Office. 

Vocations  to  Mission 

Scarboro's  Formation-Education 
team  is  mainly  responsible  for 
recruitment,  acceptance  and  prepa- 
ration of  candidates  for  mission. 
Each  year  they  offer  a program 
which  gives  new  candidates  a struc- 
tured way  of  preparing  for  and 
discerning  a mission  vocation.  The 
team  consists  of  Fr.  Hugh 
MacDougall,  the  director,  Julia 
Duarte-Walsh,  a lay  missioner,  and 
Nancy  Sarino  who  has  worked  in 
the  Formation-Education  Depart- 


ment for  over  ten  years. 

The  newest  Scarboro  Missions 
department,  the  Department  of  Lay 
Association  (DLA),  was  set  up  in 
1987  to  give  our  lay  missioners 
more  participation  and  responsibili- 
ty, and  greater  freedom  to  explore 
and  develop  their  mission  vocation. 
Mark  Hathaway  is  coordinator  of 
the  DLA,  assisted  by  Tom  Walsh, 
both  lay  missioners  with  Scarboro 
Missions. 

In  this  article  we  have  attempted 
to  tell  you  about  the  people  and 
places  that  make  up  our  community 
and  our  work  here  in  Canada.  In 
our  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  missionary  activity  here 
in  Canada,  we  are  being  faithful  to 
the  challenge  issued  in  our  Society 
Constitutions  at  our  General  Chap- 
ter in  1987: 

"Wc  want  to  bring  a positive  mes- 
sage home  from  our  mission  experience. 
We  have  as  friends  and  neighbours  in 
many  different  countries,  people  who 
know  poverty,  oppression  and  suffering. 
Yet  these  people  teach  us  hope  and, 
many  tunes,  even  a joy  of  life.  This  is  an 
experience  we  have  to  bring  back  and 
share  with  our  own  people  in  Canada. 
We  wish  that  our  message  to  the  people 
of  Canada  convey  not  just  the  bad  news 
that  comes  from  an  analysis  of  prob- 
lems, but  also  the  good  news  of  hope 
that  people  have  who  struggle  for  their 
liberation."  oo 
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Julia  Duarte-Walsh 


Julia  has  worked  in  mission  near- 
ly two  decades.  As  a teacher  in  her 
native  Ecuador,  she  joined  the 
Christian  Teacher's  Movement, 


By  Danny  Gillis 
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The  Walsh  family:  Julia  and  Tom  with 
their  children  (L  to  R)  Evita,  Virginia, 
Pancho  and  Jose. 

Latin  America. 

Julia  is  now  a member  of  our 
Formation-Education  team,  helping 
to  prepare  candidates  for  mission. 
She  also  acts  as  a resource  person 
for  ICI  and  for  women's  groups  here 
in  Canada. 

Tom  Walsh 

Tom  has  been  with  Scarboro 
Missions  for  over  16  years.  Follow- 
ing a two-year  term  as  co-ordinator 
of  our  Department  of  Lay  Associa- 
tion, he  continues  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  that  work  and  also  serves 
on  two  important  committees  which 
are  preparing  for  Scarboro's  General 
Chapter  this  June. 

Tom  is  originally  from 
Brockville,  Ontario.  He  met  his  wife, 
Julia,  in  1977  at  a theology  course  in 
Lima.  They  were  married  two  years 
later  and  have  four  children,  Jose, 


eventeen  years  ago 
Scarboro  Missions 
opened  itself  to  lay 
people  as  partners 
in  mission.  Since  1975,  43  Scarboro 
lay  missioners  have  served  overseas 
in  11  different  countries. 

Today  Scarboro  Missions  contin- 
ues to  offer  Canadian  laity  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  other 
cultures,  to  experience  life  through 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
and  to  put  Gospel  values  to  work. 

In  Latin  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines, where  most  of  our  lay  mis- 
sioners have  been  appointed,  work 
assignments  stress  teamwork  with 
the  aim  of  empowering  the  poor 
and  marginalized  of  society.  In 
China,  another  area  of  focus,  our  lay 
missioners  teach  English  while  pro- 
viding a Christian  presence.  Candi- 
dates for  mission  overseas  are  given 
a four-month  program  of  prepara- 
tion in  Canada  which  includes  com- 
munity living,  theological  seminars, 
topical  workshops  and  spiritual 
development. 

Presently,  Scarboro  has  15  lay 
missioners,  including  three  who 
were  sent  overseas  this  past  Jan- 
uary: Paul  and  Denise  Badali, 
assigned  to  the  Philippines,  and 
Jennifer  Langen  who  was  assigned 
to  China.  The  profiles  which  follow 
will  introduce  you  to  the  12  other 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  and  their 
mission  work. 


communities  of  teachers  who  reflect 
on  social  issues  and  methodology 
for  teaching.  She  also  belonged  to 
the  directorate  of  the  teacher's  union 
in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

In  1979  Julia  married  Tom  Walsh, 
a Scarboro  lay  missioner.  They 
worked  together  in  Lima,  Peru, 
where  Julia  was  involved  with 
women  who  were  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  to  better  their  lives 
through  small  economic  activities. 

In  1981  they  were  assigned  to  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
(ICI)  in  Panama,  where  Julia 
belonged  to  the  team  which  orga- 
nized educational  programs  for 
Latin  American  farmers  and  work- 
ers. She  also  worked  on  a program 
of  popular  education  for  Panamani- 
an women.  In  1988,  Julia  and  Tom 
and  their  family  finished  their  work 
at  ICI  and  came  to  Canada  for  her 
first  experience  of  living  outside  of 
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Evita,  Pancho  and  Virginia. 

Tom's  mission  experience 
includes  five  years  of  parish  and 
community  work  in  a barrio  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  seven  years  as  director  of 
the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Insti- 
tute (ICI)  in  Panama  City.  Tom  is  a 
resource  person  for  various  interna- 
tional development  agencies  which 
give  financial  support  to  grassroots 
groups  in  Latin  America.  He  is  also 
a council  member  of  the  Coalition  of 
Concerned  Canadian  Catholics. 


groups.  Pursuing  this  interest,  he 
helped  set  up  an  organization  which 
co-ordinates  projects  of  popular 
education  and  social  action  in  Chi- 
clayo.  This  group,  CEPAS,  works 
with  local  grassroots  organizations, 
helping  them  to  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  their  situation  and 
empower  them  to  struggle  for  social 
change. 

Lorraine  Reaume 


Mark  Hathaway 

Originally  from 
Calgary,  Alber- 
ta, and  a gradu- 
ate of  Queens 
University, 

Mark  has  been 
with  Scarboro 
Missions  for  ten 
years.  He  is  the 
present  co-ordinator  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Lay  Association. 

In  1982,  Mark  was  assigned  to 
our  mission  in  La  Victoria  near  the 
city  of  Chiclayo,  Peru.  Our  mission- 
ers in  Chiclayo  are  part  of  a pastoral 
team  which  includes  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity from  Halifax  and  local  lay  peo- 
ple. A month  after  Mark's  arrival, 
Chiclayo  was  struck  by  a natural 
disaster  which  severely  damaged 
houses  and  touched  off  a wave  of 
disease.  In  the  aftermath,  Mark 
witnessed  the  spirit  of  the  people  in 
the  face  of  calamity.  He  pitched  in 
by  joining  a 'reflection-action'  group 
which  reconstructed  houses. 

Mark  later  began  working  with  a 
literacy  project  where  he  developed 
an  appreciation  for  the  role  of  popu- 
lar education  among  grassroots 


Lorraine  gradu- 
ated from  uni- 
versity in  1986 
and  soon  after 
travelled  to  Fiji 
in  the  South 
Pacific  as  a 
Crossroads 
International 
volunteer.  In  her  four  months  in  Fiji 
she  lived  in  a small  village,  taught 
school  and  ran  a library.  She 
returned  to  Canada  with  a yearning 
to  live  among  people  of  another 
culture. 

Lorraine  went  on  to  attain  a 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  at 
Lakehead  University  and  teach  at 
St.  Gabriel  Lalemant  elementary 
school  in  her  hometown  of  Scarbor- 
ough. She  left  this  job  to  join  Scar- 
boro Missions  in  September,  1990. 

Lorraine  and  her  co-missioner, 
Tim  Richards,  were  originally 
appointed  to  Scarboro's  mission  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru,  but  with  the  escalat- 
ing tensions  in  that  country,  their 
appointment  was  reconsidered.  In 
February  they  were  assigned  to 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  where  they 
joined  a Maryknoll  mission  team. 


Joseph  Epifano 

Joe,  from  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Sco- 
tia, joined  Scar- 
boro's formation 
program  in 
September  of 
1990.  The  previ- 
ous spring  he 
had  completed  a 
B.A.  in  Theology  from  the  Universi- 
ty College  of  Cape  Breton  in  Syd- 
ney. 

Last  June,  after  completing  Scar- 
boro's formation  program,  Joe  left 
for  Hong  Kong  where  he  took  a 
short  language  course  in  Mandarin 
Chinese.  Joe  is  now  teaching  English 
at  a foreign  languages  institute  in 
Guangdong  province,  China,  and  is 
cultivating  an  interest  in  the  Chi- 
nese culture.  Normally  his  work 
sees  him  fairly  isolated  from  other 
Scarboro  missioners,  but  in  Febru- 
ary, during  Chinese  New  Year,  he 
was  able  to  visit  other  Scarboro 
missioners  serving  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Philippines. 


Gerry  is  a long- 
time Scarboro 
lay  missioner.  In 
1987,  he  cele- 
brated his  25th 
anniversary  with 
Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  his 
hometown  of 
Douro,  Ontario.  He  has  worked  in 
our  missions  in  Guyana,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Peru. 

Gerry  has  an  interest  in  and  a 
talent  for  building.  While  in  the 


Gerry  Heffernan 
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Dominican 
Republic  he  was  involved  in  a 
housing  project:  laying  blocks,  dig- 
ging foundations,  mixing  mortar 
and  rubbing  shoulders  with  desti- 
tute families  m the  wake  of  Hurri- 
cane David.  Prior  to  leaving  Peru  in 
February,  he  had  worked  for  three 
and  a half  years  helping  to  fund  and 
direct  a co-operative  whose  mem- 
bers constructed  their  own  adobe 
houses. 

Besides  his  work  overseas,  Gerry 
has  served  in  Canada  with  our  Trea- 
sury and  Mission  Information 
Departments  and  has  lived  in  a 
L' Arche  community  in  Richmond 
Hill. 


foreign  language 
institute  in  Xian,  China,  to  teach 
English.  She  saw  her  involvement 
with  Chinese  students  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dialogue  on  many  levels  - 
to  span  age-old  cultural  barriers  and 
lo  share  cherished  values  and  tradi- 
tions. 

In  1987,  Louise  was  appointed  to 
Scarboro's  Formation-Education 
team,  the  first  lay  person  to  serve  in 
that  capacity.  Having  completed  a 
four-year  term,  she  plans  to  return 
to  China  later  this  year. 


Tim  Richards 


Tim  Richards, 
from  Castlegar, 
British 
Columbia, 
joined  Scarboro 
Missions  in 
September  of 
1990.  Over  the 
previous  ten 
years,  Tim  had  been  active  in  out- 
reaches  to  the  marginalized  and 
advocating  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  A play,  co-authored  by 
Tim,  was  in  last  year's  Ten  Days  for 
World  Development  kit  which  is 
used  by  discussion  groups  across 
Canada.  The  play  creatively 
explains  the  impact  of  the  debt  crisis 
on  the  Third  World.  Tim  has  a Bach- 
elor's degree  in  Economics  from 
Carlton  and  a law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

Tim  completed  a six-month 
Spanish  course  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia,  in  December  1991.  He  and 


Louise  Malnachuk 

Louise  comes 
from  the  town  of 
Hamner, 

Ontario.  When 
she  joined  Scar- 
boro Missions 
in  1981,  she  was 
already  familiar 
with  crossing 
cultures.  For  over  two  years  Louise 
worked  as  a qualified  nurse  and 
midwife  among  Canada's  Inuit 
people. 

During  her  formation  Louise 
became  interested  in  China.  After 
completing  a two-year  language 
program  she  secured  a position  at  a 


Mary  Anne  O'Connor 
with  Fely,  Romel  and 
Billy  Torres  in  front  of 
their  home  in  Davao  City, 
Philippines. 


Lorraine  Reaume  have  since 
returned  to  Cochabamba  and  are 
presently  working  with  a team  of 
Maryknoll  missioners. 

Mary  Anne  O’Connor 

Mary  Anne  hails  from  Corner 
Brook,  Newfoundland.  Prior  to 
joining  Scarboro,  Mary  Anne 
worked  for  seven  years  as  a special 
education  teacher  and  later  as  a 
pastoral  minister  and  university 
chaplain.  A talented  singer  and 
guitarist,  she  also  worked  as  a 
music  director  for  two  Newfound- 
land parishes. 

Mary  Anne  was  assigned  to  Scar- 
boro's Philippine  mission  in  June  of 
1991.  While  attending  a six-month 
language  course  in  Davao  City  she 
boarded  in  the  home  of  the  Torres 
family  with  their  seven  children, 
giving  her  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  sharing  life  inside  a Filipino 
home. 

In  January,  Mary  Anne  moved  to 
the  mountains  of  Bukidnon  where 
she  has  teamed  up  with  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  the  parish 
priest  of  Kibangay.  It  is  a time  of 
searching  for  Mary  Anne  as  she  gets 
to  know  the  Talaandag  people,  trib- 
al Filipinos  who  comprise  over  80 
percent  of  the  parish's  population. 
As  she  builds  relationships  with 
them,  she  will  also  be  discerning 
how  best  to  use  her  own  particular 
gifts  and  talents. 

Armella  Sonntag 

Armella  Sonntag,  from  Goodsoil, 
Saskatchewan,  has  been  with  Scar- 
boro Missions  since  1984.  Armella  is 
a commerce  graduate  of  the  Univer- 


Armella  Sonntag  with 
members  of  a women's 
handcraft  cooperative  in 
La  Victoria,  Peru. 


lab  technologist  in 
British  Columbia  and  had  volun- 
teer experience  with  the  Girl 
Guides,  Birthright,  L' Arche  and  as  a 
music  director  and  speaker  for  the 
Cursillo  Movement.  «> 


sity  of  Saskatchewan  and  in  1989 
married  an  old  college  friend,  Kim 
Paisley. 

Armella's  first  assignment  was 
among  the  Kuna  Indians  of  Panama. 
While  learning  about  the  unique 
Kuna  culture,  she  taught  accounting 
to  a women's  co-operative.  Armella 
next  joined  our  mission  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  where  she  is  an  active  member 
of  the  parish  team  working  in  popu- 
lar education.  Through  the  organi- 
zation, CEPAS,  she  carries  out 
extensive  work  with  women's  hand- 
craft cooperatives.  At  the  parish 
level,  she  is  actively  involved  with 
women's  groups.  These  groups 
often  form  the  core  of  their  respec- 
tive Christian  communities  and  take 
an  active  role  in  issues  important  to 
their  neighbourhoods. 

Both  Armella  and  Kim  served  in 
leadership  roles  within  the  Peruvian 
lay  missioners  network,  a group 
which  was  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  social  analysis,  theological  reflec- 
tion, celebration  and  solidarity. 


Dean  Riley 


A Calgary 
native.  Dean 
joined  Scarboro 
Missions  in 
1990,  already 
having  travelled 
extensively 
through  Europe, 
West  Africa, 
Israel  and  Central  America. 

Between  trips.  Dean  worked  in 
various  people-oriented  jobs  as  an 
employment  counsellor,  a crisis 
counsellor  and  in  a number  of 
group  homes.  While  in  Israel  he 
volunteered  at  a group  home  for 


Pales- 
tinian war  orphans. 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Calgary  with  a degree  in  Social 
Welfare. 

In  December,  Dean  completed  a 
Spanish  language  course  and  has 
joined  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette,  parish  priest  of  Consuelo 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
expects  eventually  to  work  with 
youth.  As  that  role  takes  shape,  he's 
keeping  himself  busy  in  the  parish 
office  and  getting  to  know  the  peo- 
ple of  Consuelo. 


Gail  Viens 


This  month  Gail 
returns  to  Cana- 
da after  two 
years  of  mission 
experience  in 
Latin  America 
where  she 
served  as  a 
member  of  the 
pastoral  team  in  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  parish  near  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
Gail  worked  on  a catechetical  pro- 
gram with  the  program's  40  anima- 
tors, most  of  whom  are  teenagers. 
Gail  also  belonged  to  the  parish 
health  commission,  taking  part  in  its 
preventative  medicine  program.  At 
the  same  time,  she  visited  and  par- 
ticipated in  a number  of  parish  pro- 
jects, including  a women's  scripture 
reflection  group. 

Gail  grew  up  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Before  joining 
Scarboro  Missions  she  worked  as  a 


Canadian  Missioners 

Almost  100  Canadian  lay 
Catholics  are  serving  overseas  as 
missioners,  in  collaboration  with 
religious  orders  and  diocesan 
missionary  programs. 

Twenty-nine  serve  in  Africa, 
55  in  Latin  America,  and  lesser 
numbers  in  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

There  are  over  800  Canadian 
priests  in  overseas  missions;  over 
500  religious  brothers,  and  about 
1700  religious  sisters.  Of  the 
priests,  87  are  diocesan  priests. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
missioners  work  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America;  over  400  work  in 
Asia. 

Source:  Canadian  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries, Statistics  1991,  Canadian 
Religious  Conference,  Ottawa. 


(L)  Scarboro  Missions  Pre-Chapter  meetings  in  the 
Philippines  last  November,  with  representatives  also 
from  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  Canada. 

(R)  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast  of  the  Bahamas  mission  team, 
takes  part  at  the  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  and  South 
and  Central  American  mission  regions  held  in 
Panama  this  past  January. 


the  essence  of  the  Chapter.  From  a 
discussion  of  these  issues  would 
come  decisions  determining  our 
future  directions. 

These  issues  come  out  of  the 
lived  experience  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  as  they  go  about  their  work 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  any  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  Chapter  would  be  made  to  help 
the  membership  in  its  missionary 
task  of  evangelizing  to  a diversity  of 
peoples  and  cultures. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chap- 
ter Preparations  Committee,  pre- 
Chapter  meetings  were  planned  in 
October  '91  for  those  members 
working  in  Canada;  in  November 
'91  for  our  Japan  and  Philippines 
missions;  and  in  January  '92  for 


was  a 
very 
different 
world 

and  a very  different  church. 

During  the  40s  and  50s  we  began 
sending  our  members  to  other  coun- 
tries and,  after  Vatican  II,  our 
Fourth  General  Chapter  adapted 
new  missionary  directions  in  the 
light  of  the  teachings  of  this  greatest 
of  Councils  involving  bishops  from 
all  over  the  world. 

To  prepare  for  Chapter  '92  a 
Chapter  Preparations  Committee 
was  chosen  last  August.  Their  task 
was  to  get  the  Society  ready  for  the 
crucial  work  ahead. 

The  when  and  where  of  the 
Chapter  were  the  easiest  decisions 
to  make.  Who  would  take  part  is 
decided  by  the  members  themselves 
as  they  would  elect  their  own  dele- 
gates. The  what  and  why  of  the 
Chapter  - what  issues  would  be 
discussed  and  why  - this  was  and  is 


eneral  Chapters  are 
important  mile- 
stones in  the  histo- 
ry of  religious 
groups  within  the 
church,  and  we  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions  are  having  our  Ninth 
Chapter  this  June  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

A Chapter  is  a meeting,  an 
important  meeting  which  in  our 
case  is  held  every  five  years.  Dele- 
gates gather  from  all  of  our  overseas 
missions  and  Canada  to  discuss  the 
major  issues  we  face  as  a Society 
and  to  map  out  our  course  for  the 
next  five  years. 

First  a bit  of  history.  Although 
we  were  founded  in  1918,  we  did 
not  have  our  first  General  Chapter 
until  1941.  At  that  time  Monsignor 
John  E.  McRae  was  chosen  Superior 
General.  We  were  popularly  known 
then  as  "China  Mission"  as  all  of  our 
missioners  were  either  working  in 
or  getting  ready  to  go  to  China.  It 


. That  We  May  See! 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Serald  Curry,  SFM 


mis- 
sioners 
working 
in  Latin 
America 
and  the 
Carib- 
bean. 

Each  of  us 
prepared 
for  the 
pre-Chap- 
ter  meet- 
ings by 
reading  the 
required 
papers  and 
reports  and 
by  attend- 
ing smaller 
group  meet- 
ings wherein 
we  put  for- 
ward the 
issues  and 
ideas  we  felt 
to  be  of 

importance  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
work,  thus  even  the  pre-Chapter 
meetings  were  preceded  by  much 
study  and  discussion.  It  was  made 
clear  to  us  that  the  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Chapter  would  be  those 
recommended  by  the  pre-Chapter 
meetings.  Thus  these  meetings  took 
on  an  importance  of  their  own. 

Pope  John  Paul  II's  encyclical, 
Redemptohs  Missio,  and  his  declara- 
tion of  the  90s  as  a decade  of  evan- 
gelization is  pivotal  for  groups  like 
ours  which  are  solely  dedicated  to 
missionary  activity.  Each  of  our  pre- 
Chapter  meetings  set  aside  time  to 
study  and  discuss  Redernptoris  Mis- 
sio. As  well,  an  outside  resource 


person  was  invited  to  lead  us 
through  the  document.  A sign  of 
modern  times  was  that  a video  was 
made  of  this  resource  person's  pre- 
sentation at  the  Canadian  meeting 
to  be  used  again  at  the  pre-Chapter 
meetings  in  Asia  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. 

Our  Chapters  have  always  been 
concerned  with  evangelization.  It  is 
the  reason  we  exist.  Our  Ninth 
Chapter  will  emphasize  this  by 
being  held  for  the  first  time  outside 
of  Canada,  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, site  of  this  year's  Eourth  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Bishops 
who  will,  together  with  John  Paul  II, 
gather  to  observe  the  arrival  of 
Columbus,  the  Europeans  and 
Christianity  to  the  Americas  500 
years  ago. 

The  Dominican  Republic  also 
happens  to  be  our  second  mission. 
China  being  the  first.  These  two 
missions  also  unwittingly  represent 
a constant  tension  within  our  Soci- 
ety and  one  which  has  been  rekin- 
dled by  Redernptoris  Missio.  China 
represents  mission  to  non-Christian 
peoples,  that  is,  mission  Ad  Gentes. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
majority  of  people  are  baptized 
Catholics  and  Christian  traditions 
abound.  We  continually  ask  our- 
selves, are  we  being  faithful  to  the 
lead  of  our  founder  who  worked 
first  in  China  and  then  in  Japan, 
among  non-Christian  peoples? 
Today  China  and  Japan  are  the  only 
non-Christian  countries  where  we 
work.  Our  missioners  are  also  in 
Guyana  where  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  non-Christians,  and  we  also 
work  with  tribal  communities  in  the 
Philippines.  Some  in  the  Society  are 


insisting  that  we  reaffirm  our  thrust 
Ad  Gentes  and  put  more  of  our 
resources  and  missioners  in  the 
service  of  the  non-Christian. 

On  the  other  hand  half  of  our 
history  has  seen  us  involved  in  so- 
called  "Christian  countries"  where 
today  the  Church  calls  us  to  the  task 
of  re-evangelization.  Indeed  the 
concepts  of  'Christian  country'  and 
'evangelization'  are  fit  topics  for 
long  hours  and  even  days  of  discus- 
sion. Some  members  feel  the  Scar- 
boro  Missions'  motto,  "Go  and 
teach",  more  fittingly  represents 
who  we  are  and  what  we  are  called 
to  do.  In  any  case  a number  of  Scar- 
boro  missioners  feel  that  this  Chap- 
ter must  discuss  and  make  a state- 
ment regarding  Ad  Gentes,  making  it 
a priority  for  the  Society. 

Scarboro  Missions  And  The 
Canadian  Church 

The  world  and  the  Church  has 
changed  radically  since  World  War 
II  and  Vatican  Council  II,  and  with 
it,  the  nature  of  missionary  work. 
Along  with  helping  to  form  commu- 
nity and  celebrating  the  Sacraments, 
the  missioner  also  enters  into  the 
social,  political  and  economic  lives 
of  the  people.  This  leads  some  to 
return  home  to  share  with  Canadi- 
ans what  they  see  and  hear  and  to 
help  Canadians  to  understand  their 
relationship  with  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Missioners  point 
out  to  Canadians  what  is  becoming 
ever  clearer,  that  decisions  made 
here  in  Canada  and  in  other  Eirst 
World  nations,  have  direct  and  most 
often  adverse  affects  on  the  lives  of 
peoples  in  other  countries.  These 


Froiri  our  Brazil  mission,  Fr.  Omar  Dixon, 
fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  Bishop  George 
Marskeli  and  Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon,  at  the 
Panama  gathering. 


asking 
that 
Chap- 
ter '92 
make 
a 

determination  about 
the  involvement  of  lay  missioners 
in  the  Society  and  to  choose  a rela- 
tionship with  the  laity  that  all  can 
live  with.  This  promises  to  be  the 
most  pivotal  issue  of  the  June  gath- 
ering. 


Other  Issues 


There  were  other  issues  for  dis- 
cussion put  forward  by  these  pre- 
Chapter  meetings:  the  best  way  to 
structure  ourselves  both  in  Canada 
and  overseas;  an  ecumenical 
approach  to  mission;  our  spirituality 
as  missionaries;  the  qualities  of 
those  who  would  serve  on  the  Gen- 
eral Council;  the  role  of  consensus, 
collegiality  and  subsidiarity  in  Soci- 
ety life.  Some  asked  that  we  define 
evangelization  and  that  we  have  a 
Society  vision  which  is  truly  our 
own,  that  we  determine  "our  piece 
of  the  pie"  and  not  be  too  scattered. 

Basic  to  everything  is  the  reality 
of  our  declining  membership  and  its 
implications  for  our  future.  This  is 
one  of  the  major  ambiguities  we  live 
with.  We  have  no  future  without 
new  people  who  would  join  with  us 
in  our  mission  work. 


Scarboro  Spirit 

A characteristic  of  our  pre-Chap- 
ter  meetings  and  indeed  of  all  Scar- 
boro Missions  get-togethers  is  our 
ability  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
both  heat  and  light  (sometimes 


missioners  are  in 
"reverse  mission,"  carrying  their 
stories  to  the  church  and  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  were  sent. 
Some  in  Scarboro  Missions  see  this 
reverse  role  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  mission  vocation.  Thus  the 
discussion  of  our  relationship  with 
the  Canadian  Church  and  our  mis- 
sion within  Canada  will  be  part  of 
the  agenda  of  Chapter  '92. 


Scarboro  and  Lay  Missioners 


Since  the  1974  Chapter  which 
followed  upon  Vatican  II,  the  Soci- 
ety has  involved  itself  with  lay  peo- 
ple who  feel  a vocation  to  mission 
overseas.  It  has  invested  its 
resources  and  personnel  in  the 
training  of  lay  missioners  and  43  of 
these  have  gone  overseas  to  work 
side-by-side  with  Scarboro  priest 
missioners.  With  its  share  of  success 
and  failure,  the  lay  missioner  pro- 
gram continues  to  be  an  issue 
among  Scarboro  priest  members. 

All  favour  the  laity  and  recognize 
the  missionary  vocation  of  the  lay 
person.  Disagreement  begins  with 
the  relationship  of  laity  to  the  Soci- 
ety. Some  feel  the  Society  should 
remain  as  it  always  was,  a clerical 
Society.  Others  want  the  laity  to  be 
part  of  Scarboro  Missions  even  if  the 
Society  must  change  its  canonical 
status  before  Rome.  Members  are 


"The  missionary  spirit 

OF  THE 

Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society 
CALLS  us.. 

TO  REACH  OUT  TO  OTHERS, 
TO  SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
POOR, 

TO  SEEK  HOLINESS  OF  LIFE, 
TO  A LIFE  OF  SERVICE, 

TO  THE  PURSUIT  OF  JUSTICE, 
TO  OUR  OWN  CONVERSION, 
TO  A LIFE  OF  SIMPLICITY, 
TO  A LIFE  OF  HOSPITALITY, 
TO  DIALOGUE, 

TO  MUTUAL  CONCERN, 

TO  BE  OPEN  TO  CHANGE, 
TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  WE 
DO  NOT  HAVE  ALL  THE 
ANSWERS, 

TO  RELY  AND  TRUST  IN 

God." 

Scarboro  Constitutions,  1984 


more  heat  than  light)  and  then  to 
gather  as  brothers  and  sisters  in 
prayer  and  in  the  Eucharist,  and  to 
socialize  together. 

At  our  Panama  gathering  each 
mission  prepared  a theme  for  the 
liturgy.  Themes  were  related  to 
peoples  and  cultures  and  especially 
to  the  lives  of  the  poor  among 
whom  so  many  of  our  people  live 
and  work. 

Because  we  do  not  get  to  see  each 
other  very  often  our  meetings  are 
also  a time  to  socialize  and  catch  up 
with  each  other.  There  is  always  a 
good  supply  of  "red,  red  wine"  and 
its  relatives,  and  many  an  issue  is 
rehashed  with  as  much  if  not  more 
heat  and  light  as  in  the  formal  meet- 
ing sessions. 

Chapter  '92  is  one  more  mile- 
stone for  us,  part  of  our  journey  as 
we  follow  Christ  along  the  way.  We 
ask  your  prayers  for  the  success  of 
Chapter  '92.  Our  prayer  is  "that  we 
may  see." 
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Fr.  Gennarelli  and  another 
participant  at  an  inter-church 
coalition  meeting  in  Toronto. 


peoples  in  the 

countries  where  they  work,  that 
the  world  is  not  ordered  to  the  pri- 
orities and  concerns  for  that  three- 
quarters  of  humanity  who  are 
inflicted  with  poverty  and  indigni- 
ty. Missioners  recognized  that 
strong  political  and  economic 
forces,  often  emitting  from  North 
America,  were  at  work  to  deny  life 
and  livelihood. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Justice  & 
Peace  Office  was  to  be  a vehicle 
through  which  the  Society  would 
act.  On  the  basis  of  its  presence  and 
work  overseas,  the  Society  was  to 
get  involved  in  the  naming  and 
transformation  of  existing  social 
structures  which  perpetuate  injus- 
tice, especially  as  experienced  by 
the  poor. 

The  mandate  for  the  Office's 
work  and  services  is  found  in  Scar- 
boro  Missions'  Chapter  documents 
and  can  be  summarized  briefly: 

• to  demonstrate  prophetic  wit- 
ness to  justice-seeking  activity 

• to  collaborate,  ecumenically 
and  with  non-governmental  organi- 
zations (NGOs),  for  structural 
change  and  solidarity  action 

• to  communicate  its  work  and 
the  justice-seeking  work  of  our  mis- 
sioners to  all  members  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  to  the  churches,  and 
beyond  to  the  public,  in  order  to 
mobilize  support  for  designated 
action 

• to  remain  grounded  in  an 
engaged  spirituality  informed  by 
Gospel  values  of  human  dignity, 
distributive  justice,  global  peace. 


^international 
Service 
For  Advocacy 
and  Solidarity 


By  Fr.  Daniel  M.  Gennarelli 


'A  group  within  the  Church  like  Scarboro 
(Foreign  Mission),  with  its  particular 
charism  of  service  to  universal  mission,  is 
called  to  raise  issues  of  injustice,  especially 
those  in  which  we  as  Canadians  participate, 
whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  and 
which  seriously  affect  the  lives  of  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  far  away.  ” 


(1984  Chapter  Legislation) 


he  tone  throughout 
the  above  passage 
is  one  of  aware- 
ness-making and 
advocacy,  raising 
up  situations 
where  the  life  and  livelihood  of 
peoples  is  denied.  A special  alarm  is 
sounded  when  the  denial  is  done 
with  the  participation  of  Canadian 
government  foreign  policy  and/or 
through  the  practices  of  Canadian 
corporations  and  banks  operating 
overseas. 


Founding  The  Justice  & Peace 
Office 

In  1978  members  of  Scarboro 
Missions  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  which  would  "be 
responsible  for  Society  commit- 
ments in  the  areas  of  justice  and 
peace."  That  call  was  acted  on  when 
the  Justice  & Peace  Office  was  insti- 
tuted in  1980. 

Motivating  Vision 

After  60  years  of  working  over- 
seas, Scarboro  missioners  realized, 
through  their  experience  among  the 


Collaboration  With  Canada's  Inter-Church  Coalitions 

Scarboro  Missions'  ecumenica-^collaboration  is  indispensable  to  the 
good  functioning  of  the  Justice  & Peace  Office.  Resources  and  personnel 
from  the  Society  have  enabled  the  Office  to  work  on  a number  of  global 
issues  and  carry  out  several  international  services.  Some  examples: 


• human  rights  protection  and 
promotion  in  Latin  America,  Asia 
and  Africa;  church  participation  at 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights 

• meetings  with  Canadian 
government  and  commercial  bank 
officials  over  the  international  debt 
and  ameliorating  the  burden  on  the 
poor  (noting  Peru,  Philippines, 
Brazil,  Guyana) 

• meetings  with  World  Bank  and 
corporation  executives  over  hydro 
projects  on  indigenous  lands 
(noting  Brazil) 

• work  with  environmental  groups 
in  developing  a "Tropical 
Rainforest  Policy"  and 
submissions  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development,  Eco  '92  in  Brazil: 
"sustainable  forestry" 


• establish  an  international 
aboriginal,  ecumenical  and  ecclesial 
base  community  (CEBs)  presence  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  during 
"1992"  (the  observance  of  the  500th 
year  since  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
to  the  Americas)  and  Latin 
American  Bishops  Conference 
(CELAM)  events 

• electoral  process  monitoring 
team  from  Canada  to  elections  in 
Nicaragua  and  Guyana 

• participation  in  the  International 
Water  Tribunal  over 
mismanagement  of  projects  in 
Brazil,  China,  Peru,  Philippines  and 
Quebec,  et  al 

• sponsoring  Lubicon  Native  Band 
delegation  to  Japan  for  protests  to 
Daishowa  Company's  operation  in 
Alberta. 


integrity  of  creation,  and  with  an 
option  for  the  poor. 

Local  Problems/Global  Issues 

In  virtually  all  of  its  work,  the 
Justice  & Peace  Office  is  directed  by 
human  rights  and  development 
issues  confronted  in  the  11  countries 
where  Scarboro  missioners  are  pre- 
sent. We  already  experience  the 
world  and  its  peoples  as  interdepen- 
dent communities.  Justice  issues 
have  local  consequences  and  global 
connections.  Our  advocacy  and 
solidarity  work  arises  from  the 
impact  of  problems  felt,  for  exam- 
ple, by  people  living  along  the  Ama- 


zon in  Brazil  or  in  hillside  commu- 
nities in  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 

Both  groups  were  faced  with  pro- 
posals for  hydroelectric  dams  and 
timber  licences  granted  to  domestic 
and  foreign  logging  companies.  The 
lack  of  comprehensive  social  and 
environmental  criteria  for  decisions 
taken  by  the  World  Bank  on  dam 
projects,  and  the  absence  of  effective 
standards  and  monitoring  mecha- 
nisms in  the  forest  industry,  leave 
these  Amazon  and  Bukidnon  people 
vulnerable  to  systematic  abuse  and 
denial  of  rights  by  international 
financial  institutions  and  multina- 
tional companies.  What  do  mission- 


ers do  to  try  to  bring  about  some 
change  in  these  practices? 

Isolation  or  Coalition? 

In  overseas  countries,  after  local 
people  organized  and  found  sup- 
port from  church  leaders  committed 
to  justice  and  advocacy,  they  asked 
Canadian  church  people  to  do 
something  because  Canadian  gov- 
ernment policy  and  the  practices  of 
Canadian  corporations  were 
involved.  Beginning  in  the  early 
'70s,  in  response  to  these  interna- 
tional crises,  the  Canadian  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  (including  a 
number  of  religious  orders,  the 
Bishops  Conference  in  Ottawa  and 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  & Peace)  formed 
ecumenical  coalitions  for  social 
justice.  The  Inter-Church  Coalition 
network  focuses  on  human  rights 
issues  in  Latin  America,  Asia, 

Africa,  and  those  raised  as  a result 
of  the  overseas  operations  of  Cana- 
dian companies;  on  development 
and  aid  issues;  on  aboriginal  rights/ 
land  issues;  on  economic  justice 
issues  like  trade,  debt,  labour;  on 
militarization  and  peace  issues. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  committed 
to  work  ecumenically,  and  from  the 
start,  participated  in  these  Inter- 
Church  Coalitions.  The  Justice  & 
Peace  Office  tries  to  be  a link 
between  the  concerns  raised  by 
struggling  groups  overseas  as  they 
are  communicated  back  to  Canada 
by  our  missioners,  and  the  work 
and  strategies  for  change  in  Canadi- 
an government  policy,  Canadian 
corporation  and  bank  policy.  United 
Nations  agencies,  and  even  in  Cana- 
dian church  policy  when  it  is  found 
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wanting. 

Scarboro  Missions  could  never 
do  alone  what  is  done  ecumenically 
(see  box,  facing  page),  nor  would  it 
want  to.  An  enormous  ecumenical 
energy  unites'  Christian  communi- 
ties when  they  work  together  on 
justice  issues.  Each  of  our  traditions 
has  deep  roots  in  and  mandates  for 
"the  church's  mission  for  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  and 
its  liberation  from  every  oppressive 
situation"  (Bishops’  Synod,  1971). 
Given  Scarboro  Missions'  commit- 
ment to  work  with  the  poor,  the  rich 
cross-cultural  experiences  of  Scar- 
boro missioners,  and  the  specialized 
research,  analysis,  reflection  and 
advocacy  skills  of  the  Inter-Church 
Coalitions,  Scarboro  Missions  is 
well-equipped  to  pursue  its  interna- 
tional mission  responsibilities 
through  the  Justice  & Peace  Office. 

Communication  For  Action 

As  Scarboro  missioners  become 
more  involved  in  the  justice  strug- 
gles of  local  communities  overseas 
and  communicate  that  involvement 
back  to  Canada,  the  Society  uses  its 
resources  to  gain  an  effective 
response.  For  example,  in  the  past 
year,  because  of  stepped  up  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  both  the 
military  and  terrorist  groups  in 
Peru,  the  Justice  & Peace  Office  has 
sent  off  several  communiques  to  the 
government  in  Peru  and  to  religious 
leaders.  We  supported  the  inclusion 
of  a Canadian  churchperson  in  a 
World  Council  of  Churches  delega- 
tion to  Peru.  They  visited  because  of 
the  gravely  deteriorating  human 
rights  situation.  Much  the  same 
could  be  said  for  the  Office’s  work 


in  relation  to  difficult  situations 
faced  by  local  communities  in 
Philippines,  Brazil,  Guyana. 

Four  times  a year  the  Justice  & 
Peace  Office  publishes  its  newslet- 
ter, Witnesses  of  Hope.  Through  it  we 
provide  updates  on  several  of  these 
justice  issues  and  news  of  hopeful 
efforts  carried  on  by  the  communi- 
ties overseas.  We  also  try  to  mobi- 
lize Canadians  to  write  to  our  gov- 
ernment when  a particular  foreign 
policy  decision  works  against  or 
could  help  these  distant  communi- 
ties in  their  struggles.  This  fuller 
understanding  of  mission,  a two- 
way  process  of  Christian  communi- 
ties supporting  each  other  in  work 
for  advocacy  and  solidarity,  deep- 
ens our  experience  of  being  church. 

A Note  of  Hope 

The  commitment  of  these  local 
overseas  communities  which  Scar- 
boro Missions  has  been  a part  of,  are 
profoundly  sustained  by  biblical 
values.  In  their  resistance  against 
injustice  they  take  the  situation  of 
our  world  very  seriously  and  seek 
its  social  transformation.  The  vision 
and  practical  spirituality  of  these 
communities  oppose  structures 
which  concentrate  wealth  and  cen- 
tralize power  and  decision-making. 
Their  mission  is  one  of  fostering  a 
new,  emerging  church  which  acts 
strongly  on  the  tradition  of  Chris- 
tian social  teaching.  They  have 
helped  us  at  Scarboro  Missions  to  be 
renewed  in  our  understanding  of 
mission.  °o 


Scarboro 
Mission  Centre 

Located  on  the  Bluffs  overlooking 
Lake  Ontario,  25  minutes  drive  from 
downtown  Toronto. 

Conference  Facilities 

• Accommodations  for  60  persons: 

48  single  rooms,  4 double  rooms. 

• Excellent  food  service. 

• Bookstore. 

•Variety  of  meeting  rooms. 

•TV,  VCR  and  audio-visual 
equipment  available. 

•Outdoor  handball  and  tennis  court. 
•10-15  minute  walk  to  Bluffers  Park 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Picnic 
tables  and  restaurant. 

• Bus-Subway  link  to  downtown 
Toronto  m 35  minutes. 

For  information/reservation  contact: 

Greg  Morrison 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

The  Mission  Centre  welcomes  in  a 
special  way: 

Justice  & Peace  Groups 

World  Mission  Agencies 

Third  World  Development  Agencies 

Religious  Groups 

Advocacy  Groups 

Self-Help  Groups 

High  School  Retreats 

We  also  welcome  international 
students  exchange  programs  as  well 
as  High  School  classes  visiting  the 
Toronto  area. 

Scarboro  Mission  Centre  is  a 
meeting  place  where  people  of 
different  religions  and  cultures  can 
share  their  faith  and  work  in 
solidarity  on  issues  of  common 
concern. 


Canadian  Churches'  Forum 
For  Global  Ministries 


By  Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


Tim  Ryan  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Missions  in  1962  in  his  hometown  of 
Windsor,  Ontario.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  our  mission  in  Brazil 
where  he  served  in  parish  ministry  and 
in  the  training  of  church  leaders.  From 
1966-69  Tim  did  post-graduate  studies 
in  Europe,  after  which  he  went  back  to 
Brazil  to  serve  that  mission  as  its 
Regional  Superior. 

In  1972  Tim  returned  to  Canada  and 
was  appointed  to  our  seminary  staff  and 
later  to  our  Formation-Education  team. 

He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  for  eight  years.  In  April,  1980,  he  was  appointed  to  set  up  and 
coordinate  Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  & Peace  Office  (JPO).  During  this  time  he 
completed  a Doctorate  in  Theology  at  St.  Michael's  College.  His  term  with  JPO 
ended  in  1985  and  he  was  hired  as  director  of  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Hianan  Rights  in  Latin  America,  where  he  served  until  1989.  Tim  is  presently 
co-director  of  the  Canadian  Churches  Forum  for  Global  Ministries. 


n 1921,  six  Prostestant  mission 
boards  and  a number  of  theological 
colleges  and  training  institutions 
founded  "The  Canadian  School  of 
Missions”.  Over  the  course  of  nearly 
70  years,  it  bore  the  names  "Ecu- 
menical Institute"  and  "Ecumenical 
Forum",  before  becoming  in  1989 
"the  Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for 
Global  Ministries".  The  Forum's 
restated  mandate  is  to  be  "an  agency 
through  which  the  Canadian 
churches  work  together  on  global 
mission." 

Since  the  60s,  Canadian  Catholic 
mission  organizations  like  Scarboro 
Missions  have  joined  the  broad 
range  of  Canadian  church  mission 
bodies  which  commit  themselves  to 
work  ecumenically  through  the 
Forum  on  common  global  mission 
programs.  Here  are  some  highlights 


of  the  Forum's  programs: 

1 .  Overseas  Personnel  Programs 

Currently  the  Forum  conducts 
two  Missionary  Orientation  Confer- 
ences each  year  for  those  beginning 
some  type  of  church  service  over- 
seas: an  eight-day  program  at  the 
beginning  of  January  (which  also 
serves  theological  students  prepar- 
ing for  overseas  internships  the 
following  summer)  and  a three- 
week  program  in  July.  The  July 
program  runs  in  partial  concurrence 
with  a ten-day  Returning  Mission- 
ary Conference  for  those  completing 
their  service  overseas;  an  eight-day 
Missionaries  On  Furlough  program 
for  those  preparing  to  return  over- 
seas; and  a Children  and  Youth 
Missionary  program  available  to  the 
children  of  participants  in  all  of  the 
above  three  programs. 


2.  Theological  Education 

The  Canadian  School  of  Missions 
was  jointly  founded  by  church  mis- 
sion boards  and  theological  col- 
leges. For  many  decades  it  func- 
tioned as  a missiology  faculty  for 
these  co-founding  colleges.  The 
Forum  for  Global  Ministries  contin- 
ues this  role  of  providing  a global 
mission  focus  to  theological  educa- 
tion in  a number  of  ways. 

Presently,  two  Toronto  School  of 
Theology  CTST)  accredited  courses, 
"Dynamics  of  Interfaith"  and  "Com- 
mitments to  Justice",  are  being 
offered  for  theological  students  of 
the  eight  TST  member  and  affiliated 
colleges  and  others.  These  programs 
place  the  students  in  direct  contact 
with  the  work  and  experience  of  the 
Canadian  churches'  interchurch 
justice  coalitions. 

As  well,  since  1963  the  Forum 
has  provided  an  administrative 
home  for  the  annual  Canadian  The- 
ological Students  Conferences  and 
the  more  recently-created  Canadian 
Theological  Students  Association. 
This  February's  theological  students' 
conference  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, brought  students  from  theo- 
logical colleges  across  the  country 
together  in  what  was  for  many  of 
them,  a unique  ecumenical  and 
globally-focused  atmosphere. 

3.  Overseas  Visitor  Program 

Many  years  ago,  the  Forum  creat- 
ed what  was  at  the  time  a very  inno- 
vative program  of  bringing  overseas 
visitors  to  Canada  as  "reverse  mis- 
sionaries". Over  the  last  few  years, 
outstanding  visitors  from  Jamaica, 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Tanzania,  the 
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Philippines,  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  been  able  to  share  gifts  and 
perceptions  from  their  particular 
contexts  with  ecumenical  groupings 
of  Christians  across  Canada. 

4.  Communications 

The  Forum  currently  publishes  a 
semi-annual  global  mission  newslet- 
ter called  FORUM  Focus.  It  is  sup- 
plemented once  a year  by  Forum  In- 
Focus,  an  educational  resource  on 
global  mission  and  development 
issues.  Over  the  last  year  we  have 
also  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  two  videos  for  global  outreach 
education. 

5.  Interfaith  As  A Priority 

Interfaith  Dialogue  was  one  of 
the  program  areas  identified  as  a 
development  priority  by  the 
Forum's  recent  "Revisioning  Pro- 
cess". Church  and  member-body 
representatives  who  took  part  in 
this  year-long  process  expressed  a 
consensus  that  there  is  a potential 
for  Canadian  churches  to  do  far 
more  of  their  work  on  global  mis- 
sion ecumenically.  The  Forum  was 
challenged  to  be  "a  place  where  the 
churches  can  wrestle  with  questions 
related  to  dialogue  and  cooperation 
between  people  of  different  faiths." 
The  Forum  is  dedicated  to  making 
itself  a place  where  we  can  increas- 
ingly make  this  happen.  °o 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Forum  at  11  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  M5R  2S2.  PH:  (416)  924-9351. 


upport  From  Canadian  Parishes 


From  its  earliest  years,  members 
of  Scarboro  Missions  have  been 
going  out  to  parishes  throughout 
Canada  to  meet  people,  to  make 
ourselves  known,  and  to  ask  for 
financial  help  for  our  work.  This 
"outreach"  is  made  possible 
through  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  Canadian  parishes. 
Below,  Fr.  Vince  Daniel  writes  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Archdiocese 
of  Vancouver.  This  is  one  example 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  establish 
very  necessary  contact  between 
ourselves  and  Canadian  Catholics: 


'^J^ast  year  Scarboro  Missions 
was  given  permission  to  preach  and 
solicit  funds  in  three  parishes  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Vancouver.  I flew 
there  in  October  and  Monsignor 
John  Stewart,  Vicar  General  of  the 
Archdiocese  and  pastor  of  St.  John 
the  Apostle  parish  in  Kerrisdale, 
met  me  at  the  airport  and  drove  me 
to  his  parish  house  where  I would 
stay  for  the  following  four  weeks. 

One  of  the  first  things  I did  was 
to  phone  the  pastors  of  the  other 
parishes  where  I would  be  preach- 
ing and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Many  parishioners 
were  of  great  help  to  me,  especially 
Daniel  Millar,  his  wife  Lynne  and 
their  son  Matthew.  They  drove  me 
to  see  many  interesting  places  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  parishes 
where  I preached. 

While  in  Vancouver  I visited 
with  Harold  Chisholm,  brother  of 
Scarboro  Father  Wallace  Chisholm. 
Harold  has  had  cancer  and  is 
presently  in  remission.  Together  we 
viewed  two  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
videos,  one  about  our  late  founder. 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  and 
the  other  about  Scarboro  missioner 
Bishop  George  Marskell  and  his 
work  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

It's  always  a pleasure  to  meet 
relatives  of  Scarboro  Fathers.  One 
was  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick's  sister. 
Rose,  her  husband  Ray  and  one  of 


their  daughters,  Sarah.  Another 
member  of  Fr.  Chisholm's  family, 
his  sister  Rose  Marie  Arlidge,  lives 
in  Victoria  with  her  husband  Bruce 
where  they  run  a Bed  & Breakfast.  I 
had  a good  visit  with  them  as  well 
and  with  another  friend,  Camil 
Dufort  and  his  wife  Judith. 

It  was  a special  treat  to  meet 
with  the  recently-appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Vancouver,  Adam  Exner. 
He  had  been  ordained  an  Oblate 
priest  and  told  me  that  his  first 
choice  was  to  be  a missionary  in 
Japan.  So  we  have  a great  supporter 
of  the  foreign  missions  in  Archbish- 
op Exner. 

Thank  you  Vancouver!" 

Fr.  Vince  Daniel,  S.F.M. 


Along  with  the  people,  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Vancouver,  we  wish  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  many  others  who 
have  helped  us: 

• All  of  the  archdioceses  and 
dioceses  in  Ontario  for  their  annual 
donations  to  us  and  the  summer 
collections  made  on  our  behalf. 

• The  Archdioceses  of 
Gatineau/Hull  and  Moncton  and 
the  Archdioceses  of  Montreal  and 
Ottawa  who  invite  us  as  part  of 
their  Missionary  Co-operative  Plan 
to  speak  to  their  people  and  appeal 
for  funds  for  our  work. 

• The  Diocese  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  where  we  visited  six 
parishes  last  summer  to  publicize 
our  work  and  to  appeal  for  funds. 

• The  Archdiocese  of  Halifax 
with  whom  we  cooperate  in  mis- 
sion in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  Since  1979 
the  archdiocese  has  helped  to  sup- 
port our  missioners  working  in  this 
northern  diocese  of  Peru. 

For  all  of  these  we  feel  a deep 
gratitude.  We  also  thank  all  our 
benefactors  and  continue  to  remem- 
ber all  of  you  in  our  daily  prayers. 


E 


By  Fr.  Ron  Pete,  S.F.M. 


store  I share  a 
small  part  of  my 
mission  involve- 
ment with  the  two 
Catholic  Korean  church  communi- 
ties here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
their  struggle  to  adapt  to  a new 
language  and  culture,  a thumbnail 
sketch  of  both  myself  and  these 
people  would  be  appropriate. 

My  ethnic  background  is  Chinese 
and  French.  Growing  up  in  the 
white  Anglo,  Irish  and  Scottish 
culture  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
produced  many  physical  and  emo- 
tional scars  from  the  prejudice  and 
abuse  which  1 experienced. 

Sanctuary  or  acceptance  could 
not  be  achieved  - simply  put,  1 did 
not  fit  in  with  any  group  no  matter 
how  my  parents  tried  to  disguise 
me  by  name  or  accent.  Unfortunate- 
ly these  attitudes  continue  to  exist 
even  to  this  day  towards  minority 
groups. 

In  a real  sense  the  Korean  chil- 
dren 1 work  with  here  in  Toronto, 
with  their  adopted  Canadian  lan- 
guage and  culture,  find  themselves 
just  as  isolated.  Even  in  their  own 
home  they  cannot  express  in  under- 
standable terms  and  language,  the 
new  values  and  customs  which  are 
so  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  their 
parents.  "We  are  like  bananas,"  one 
youth  said,  "yellow  on  the  outside, 
white  on  the  inside." 

Cultural  adjustment  of  both 
Korean  children  and  their  parents 
are  intensified  when  mingled  with 
the  growing  pains  of  youth.  The 
virtues  of  tolerance,  patience  and 
quiet  understanding  are  tested  in 


activi- 
ties conducted  in 
English  as  the  youth  preferred  the 
language  of  their  adopted  country. 
Scarboro  missioner  Er.  Terry  Gal- 
lagher came  as  assistant  priest  from 
December  1979  until  1983.  Erom 
that  time  1 was  invited  to  come  into 
the  parish  and  became  more  deeply 
involved. 

Being  of  mixed  heritage  has  been 
a blessing  in  disguise.  In  1987, 1 
went  to  Korea  for  two  years'  study 
of  the  language  and  culture  to  pro- 
vide me  with  an  understanding 
both  of  these  people  and  of  myself. 

It  was  there  that  I discovered  a 
warm  and  affectionate  people,  and 
received  some  direction  to  further 
my  involvement  with  Koreans  liv- 
ing in  Canada. 

Our  Sunday  Youth  Masses  are 
not  conducted  in  the  traditional  way 
but  rather  on  a personal  level.  Open 
dialogue  often  takes  the  place  of  a 
formal  homily  and  includes  interac- 
tion with  the  students.  Needed  affir- 
mation of  their  identity  as  Koreans 
is  a goal  of  the  socializing  after 
Mass.  Cultural  heritage  classes  form 
part  of  an  ongoing  program  as  well. 

Pastoral  care  of  the  youth 
through  semi-annual  retreats  has 
helped  heal  many  a lonely  and  con- 


each 
genera- 
tion. 

Isolation 
is  not  only 
felt  by  the 
Korean 
youth,  but 
also  by  their 
parents  who 
have  not 
claimed  any 
area  of  the  city 
as  their  own  for 


commercial  or 
cultural  support.  Although  most  of 
the  parents  are  technically  highly 
skilled,  many  have  had  to  forego 
their  skills  for  work  in  which  the 
English  language  is  not  a critical 
factor.  Eor  many  the  only  work 
available  is  that  of  long  hours  and 
little  profit  as  a self-employed  oper- 
ator of  a "convenience  store”.  One 
can  imagine  what  family  life  is  like 
where  the  Korean  male  has  had  to 
accept  a job  that  in  Korea  would  be 
relegated  to  the  unlearned  or 
unskilled,  and  where  the  working 
Korean  mother  and  wife  has  dimin- 
ished the  authority  of  the  traditional 
Korean  father  and  husband  as  the 
sole  provider.  It  is  into  this  that  1 
have  come  as  a "wounded  healer" 
and  bridge-builder. 

The  first  Korean  parish  of  St.  Kim 
Dae  Kun  began  in  April  1968,  with 
about  30  families  and  a Er.  Ko  as  the 
first  parish  priest.  Today  the  parish 
has  a population  of  900  families 
with  Fr.  Gregory  Choy  as  its  present 
pastor. 

Scarboro  Missions'  involvement 
with  this  parish  came  about  out  of  a 
need  to  have  Masses  and  youth 


Wounded  Healer 


Fr.  Ron  with  the  youth  group  of  the 
Korean  parish  of  St.  Kim  Dae  Kun  in 
Toronto. 
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fused  heart  as  these  young  people 
seek  to  understand  and  please  their 
parents  and  grow  in  faith. 

Out  of  our  adult  Charismatic 
prayer  group  has  come  our  youth 
prayer  family  initiated  by  the  youth 
themselves.  They  meet  each  Satur- 
day morning  for  Mass,  followed  by 
prayer  and  scriptural  reflection  over 
a two-hour  period.  It  is  out  of  this 
prayer  group  that  eight  prospective 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  and 
religious  life  are  coming  forth  - a 
testimony  to  the  same  Spirit  that  is 
moving  the  Church  in  Korea  with 
many  converts  and  priestly/ reli- 
gious vocations.  Our  own  parish 
has  grown  each  year  with  an  annual 
convert  class  of  about  125  in  each  of 
the  two  districts  of  Toronto  so  that 
in  1989,  the  second  parish  of  St.  Sosa 
Lee  was  established  with  Fr. 

Bernard  Lee  as  its  first  pastor. 

Pastoral  ministry  for  me  would 
not  be  complete  without  family 
contact.  Every  evening  I visit  the 
youth  and  their  parents  at  home,  an 
ongoing  ministry  which  translates 
to  over  2,000  kilometres  a month!  It 
is  my  prayer  that  I am  viewed  as  a 
bridge  which  favours  neither  side 
but  provides  a link  of  deep  appreci- 
ation for  the  human  and  divine  in 
each  of  us. 

In  1954  Fr.  Ron  left  his  hometown  of 
Halifax  to  join  Scarboro  Missions. 
Shortly  after  his  ordination  in  1960,  he 
was  assigned  to  our  Guyana  mission 
where  he  served  for  15  years,  returning 
to  Canada  in  1975.  oo 


^^cond  Chance 


By  Fr.  Vince  Heffernan,  S.F.M. 

One  day  I was 
reading  a letter 
to  the  editor  in 
a magazine 
from  a woman 
who  had  had 
an  abortion. 
She  was  saying 
how  guilty  she 
felt  even  though  she  had  been  to 
confession,  and  wondered  how  she 
could  get  over  it.  I realized  then 
that  there  is  a need  here  to  which 
we  have  not  responded.  From  my 
experience  in  therapy,  I could  see 
the  value  of  support  groups  for 
these  women  where  they  could 
meet  together  and  share  their  pain, 
talk  about  it  and  eventually  come 
to  a deeper  inner  healing. 

As  I began  to  read  more  on  this 
topic  and  discuss  it  with  other  peo- 
ple, I began  to  see  that  abortion 
caused  a great  deal  of  damage  to 
women,  more  than  I had  thought, 
and  not  only  to  women  but  also  to 
men  who  have  been  responsible,  in 
some  way,  for  promoting  it  or 
allowing  it  to  happen.  Some  of 
them  feel  so  guilty,  even  after  con- 
fession, that  they  turn  to  drugs  or 
alcohol  to  cover  up  the  pain.  Some 
turn  to  psychiatrists  for  help,  but 
often  with  very  poor  results. 

I felt  moved  to  do  something, 
and  I believe  it  came  from  the  Floly 
Spirit.  Many  feel  that  God  could 
not  possibly  love  them  anymore 
after  what  they  have  done.  Howev- 
er, what  God  wants  to  show  them 
is  that  they  are  loved  so  much  and 
that  they  can  receive  the  healing 
and  forgiveness  they  seek,  and  live 
in  peace  again. 

Following  up  on  this  inspiration, 
I started  a program  called  "Second 
Chance".  Soon  after,  a woman 
approached  me  wanting  to  help. 
She  was  Catholic,  had  had  an  abor- 
tion herself  but  then  had  gone 


through  a healing  process.  I was 
glad  for  this  help  since  most 
women  who  have  had  an  abortion 
usually  want  to  talk  to  another 
woman,  and  preferably  one  who 
will  understand  their  experience. 

We  then  advertised  this  program 
in  the  parishes  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  have  had  several  women 
come  forward  seeking  help.  How- 
ever, up  to  this  point  we  have  been 
journeying  with  them  one  at  a time 
through  a healing  program  which 
lasts  about  eight  weeks.  Hopefully 
we  will  soon  have  support  groups 
for  men  and  for  women,  and  this 
way  help  more  people  and  be  able 
to  respond  sooner  to  those  who 
need  help.  It  is  my  hope  that  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
these  groups  will  blossom  and 
spread,  and  more  people  will  get 
involved.  There  is  a scriptural  pas- 
sage which  says,  "Unless  the  Lord 
build  a house,  in  vain  does  the 
builder  labour"  (Psalm  127:1).  I do 
not  feel  that  we  are  labouring  in 
vain. 

Besides  this  program,  I was 
asked  by  a group  at  a local  parish 
to  say  a pro-Life  Mass  every  first 
Friday  of  every  month.  I have  also 
been  visiting  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  try  to  encourage  them  to  be 
more  pro-life  conscious  and  to 
eventually  adopt  a policy  that 
would  respect  the  life  of  the 
unborn. 

None  of  these  things  can  be 
accomplished  without  prayer.  If  the 
Berlin  Wall  can  be  tumbled  by 
prayer,  so  can  the  evil  of  abortion. 
So  I pray,  and  I hope  you  do  too. 

If  you  need  help  or  would  like  to 
help  ivith  the  program,  please  contact 
Fr.  Vince  Heffernan  at 
(416)  261-7135. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Justin  Macinnis,  s.F.M.  ^ Lenten  Reflection 


he  Gospels  reveal  the  excep- 
tional creative  and  original  thinking 
of  Jesus  and  his  extraordinary  good 
sense.  They  also  witness  how  he 
himself  lived  out  in  practice  the 
radical  formulas  he  taught  to  others 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  did 
not  discriminate  between  people;  he 
was  open  to  everyone,  and 
embraced  all  with  unlimited  love 
especially  those  who  were  socially 
and  religiously  marginalized  (Mark 
2:15-17).  His  teaching  against 
vengeance  (Matthew  5:38-48)  he 
followed  in  his  own  life  to  the 
extent  of  forgiving  those  who  cruci- 
fied him  (Luke  23:34-46). 

He  did  not  approach  people  with 
preconceived  notions,  nor  did  he 
immediately  moralize,  nor  did  he 
judge  severely  those  who  came  to 
him:  "Whoever  comes  to  me  I shall 
not  turn  him  away"  (John  6:37).  He 
was  exacting  with  the  demands  of 
love  which  bind  human  persons 
with  more  liberating  ties  than  those 
of  the  law.  His  death  was  a conse- 
quence of  his  fidelity  to  the  liberat- 
ing mission  confided  to  him  by  the 
Father,  and  his  fidelity  to  human 
beings  whom  he  loved  unto  the  end 
(John  13:1-20). 

Jesus  received  and  accepted  oth- 
ers as  they  were.  They  could  be 
women  or  children,  tax  collectors  or 
sinners,  prostitutes  or  doctors  of 
law.  For  him,  to  serve  was  to  live  for 
others. 

His  relationship  with  the  Great 
Transcendent,  God,  was  one  of 
extreme  intimacy.  He  calls  God, 
"Abba,  Father",  affirming  full  confi- 
dence and  childlike  trust.  He  con- 
siders himself  to  be  God's  Son. 


Jesus  never  asked  forgiveness  or 
some  favour  for  himself.  During  his 
final  great  temptation  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  he  did  ask  to  be 
freed  from  the  chalice  of  pain  and 
death,  but,  even  then,  he  wants  the 
Father's  will  and  not  his  own  to  be 
realized.  His  final  words  reveal  that 
he  sees  himself  totally  from  the 
viewpoint  of  God  to  whom  he  is 
completely  open:  "Father,  into  your 
hands  I commit  my  spirit"  (Luke 
23:46).  Completely  emptied  of  him- 
self, he  was  in  life  and  death,  the 
grain  of  wheat  that  dies  to  give  life, 
the  one  who  loses  his  life  in  order  to 
find  it  again.  His  inner  self  was 
filled  with  the  reality  of  the  other,  of 
the  Father  and  humanity.  From  his 
way  of  'being  for  others',  we  learn 
what  is  our  own  true  way  of  exist- 
ing. It  is  by  going  out  of  oneself,  by 
giving  that  one  receives  and  finds 
one's  life  again. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
at  first  the  disciples  did  not  see  any 
salvific  meaning  in  the  death  of 
Jesus.  For  them  he  shared  in  the 
common  destiny  of  all  the  prophets 
- violent  death.  Soon  in  the  early 
community  some  interpreted  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  being  a realization 
of  a hidden  and  preordained  plan  of 
God.  (Acts  2:23;  4:28).  It  was  in  this 
sense  they  said  that  the  Son  of  Man 
"had  to  die"  (Mark  8:31;  9:31;  14:41); 
it  was  already  prophesied  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Mark  14:49).  His  death  and  resur- 
rection become  comprehensible  if 
inserted  into  the  plan  of  God. 

However,  why  such  a violent 
death,  by  torture  and  crucifixion? 
They  pondered  and  sought  to  dis- 
cern: Was  there  a secret  meaning  to 


the  violent  death  of  this  just  person? 
And  they  remembered  that  Jesus 
had  said,  "...Yet,  here  am  I among 
you  as  one  who  serves!"  (Luke 
22:27) 

Little  by  little  the  early  Christian 
community  began  to  interpret  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  an  extreme  form  of 
service  to  humanity:  "For  the  Son  of 
Man  himself  did  not  come  to  be 
served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his 
life  as  a ransom  for  many"  (Mark 
10:45).  They  began  to  understand 
Isaiah  53  as  clearly  referring  to  Jesus 
who  was  for  them  the  suffering 
Servant  of  God:  "And  yet  ours  were 
the  sufferings  he  bore,  our  sorrows 
he  carried. ..Yet  he  was  pierced 
through  for  our  faults,  crushed  for 
our  sins.  On  him  lies  a punishment 
that  brings  us  peace,  and  through 
his  wounds  we  are  healed."  Though 
innocent,  "Yahweh  burdened  him 
with  the  sins  of  us  all."  The  early 
community  began  to  perceive  that 
all  this  expresses  what  was  already 
experienced  in  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.What  appeared  to 
be  meaningless  still  held  a secret 
and  ultimate  meaning! 

Every  human  person  when  con- 
sidered with  a profound  love  and 
respect,  in  greatness  and  littleness, 
reveals  the  transcendent  God.  Deep 
within  there  is  always  something 
more,  which  makes  each  person  an 
intimate  mystery:  it  is  the  presence 
of  the  transcendent  God. 

God  is,  therefore,  not  far  from  us. 
He  is  within  us,  our  greatest  depth. 
In  Jesus,  God  lived  in  a visible  form, 
assuming  our  human  condition. 
Consequently  each  human  being 
reminds  us  of  the  human  being  who 
was  Jesus.  To  accept  the  poor,  the 
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A New  Video 


A Community  In  Mission 

i Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
single  - this  is  the  make-up  of  Scarboro's  mission  team 
in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  new  video  looks  at  a new  kind 
of  community  approach  to  mission  work.  Visit  with 
Scarboro  priest  Frank  Hegel  and  lay  missioners  Gail 
Viens,  Gerry  Heffernan,  Armella  Sonntag  and  her 
husband  Kim  Paisley,  as  they  accompany  Peruvians 
during  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  their 
i country's  history. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  25.5  mins 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 
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THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


A Community  in  Mission 
You  can  also  order 
Hope  For  The  Journey 
Crosscurrent 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 
Speaking  Out  On  Mission 
Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 
Restless  Mission  Flame 
Foreman  of  Ocoa 
Man  With  A Mission 

Total 


. copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
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copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
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copy(ies)  = $_ 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

afflicted,  the  hungry,  the  persecut- 
ed, is  to  accept  God.  God  is  behind 
each  human  face,  the  faces  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters;  when  we  love 
them  we  love  God,  when  we  reject 
them  we  reject  God. 

This  transcendent  God  in  the 
resurrected  Jesus  is  present  among 
those  who  search  and  struggle  for 
solidarity  between  people  and  for  a 
love  that  does  not  discriminate  but 
brings  justice  to  human  persons. 
Wherever  people  endeavour  to 
make  this  world  more  human  and 
hospitable,  there  we  can  say,  with 
all  certainty,  that  the  Resurrected 
One  is  present;  because  the  cause 
for  which  he  lived,  suffered,  was 


tried  and  put  to  death  is  being  car- 
ried forward  in  human  history  and 
life.  "Whoever  is  not  against  us,  is 
with  us,"  said  Jesus,  taking  away  the 
barriers  that  divide  people.  All  who 
collaborate  with  the  cause  of  Jesus 
are  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  he  is 
present  in  them. 

Jesus  did  not  come  to  bring  a 
new  religion.  He  came  to  bring  a 
new  human  being  (Ephesians  2:15), 
one  who  is  defined  not  by  the  social 
and  religious  criteria  of  the  time  but 
by  the  option  for  the  cause  of  love, 
which  is  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
resurrected  Christ  acts  wherever  he 
wishes,  he  transcends  all  possible 
barriers  to  his  action  - both  sacred 
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and  profane.  He  is  able  to  touch  all, 
especially  those  who  by  their  lives, 
struggle  for  what  Jesus  himself 
struggled  and  died  for. 

At  the  time  Jesus  lived,  to  follow 
him  was  to  walk  with  him,  to  help 
him  announce  the  Good  News  to 
the  world.  It  was  also  to  participate 
in  his  destiny,  including  an  afflicted 
life  and  to  risk  a violent  death. 

Today,  following  Christ  joins  us 
to  the  Resurrected  Jesus.  It  intro- 
duces us  into  his  new  reality.  In  him 
we  begin  to  grow,  until  our  own 
death  when  we  will  be  freed  to  join 
him  in  the  Resurrection.  °o 


Kind  of  Peovle 


Working  in  the  rice  fields,  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if 
you  are  considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner.  We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been 
pushed  to  the  fringes  of  our  global  community  and 
who  struggle  for  life.  Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaim- 
ing Chrisb s Good  News  of  Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 
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A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  of 
priests  and  lay  people. 


^^s.  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 
as  a missionary.  Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program: 

□ Priest  missioner  □ Lay  missioner 
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Province  Code 

Education 

Age 

Mail  to: 

Formation  Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 
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Srs.  Gibb,  Scully,  Daly  and  Mungham, 
present  among  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


t^Xhis  month  Scarboro  Missions 
is  dedicated  to  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Pembroke  who  are  celebrating 
their  40th  anniversary  of  service 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Scar- 
boro Missions'  journey  with  the 
Grey  Sisters  began  in  China  over 
60  years  ago  and  continues  on 
today.  We  congratulate  them  and 
ask  (Sod's  blessing  on  their  life  of 
dedication  and  service. 

Our  next  issue,  September,  will 
feature  our  Philippine  mission. 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Editor,  Scarboro  Missions 


SPECIAL  APPEAL 

As  the  season  of  Easter 
continues,  we  encourage 
you,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  use  the 
donation  envelope  which 
was  included  in  our  March 
and  April  issues.  Our 
Lenten  collection  has  been 
considerably  less  than  last 
year. 

We  thank  you  for  your 
generosity  and  pray  that 
this  Easter  season  brings 
you  joy  and  hope  in  the 
Risen  Christ. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


ow  strangely  the 
mystery  of  life 
unfolds!  Over  50 
years  ago  I first 
saw  a Grey  Sister, 
rather  a picture  of 
a sister,  published  in  the  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  Today,  here  1 sit, 
on  a hot,  humid  day  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  remembering...,  and  I 
am  a Grey  Sister  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Since  1951  our  sisters  have  been 


By  Sr.  Ann  Nolan,  g.s.i.c. 


worked  with  us  through  the  years, 
to  write  an  expression  of  how  they 
see  the  "wonderful  works  of  God" 
unfolding. 

We  thank  our  many  benefactors. 
First,  of  course,  the  members  of  our 
two  families,  the  Grey  Sisters  and 
our  natural  families  who  have 
always  accompanied  us  with 
prayers  and  moral  support.  This  is  a 
golden  opportunity  to  thank  our 
benefactors  whose  financial  contri- 
butions have  made  the  work  possi- 


"Show forth  your  work  to  your  servants: 

LET  YOUR  GLORY  SHINE  ON  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
LET  THE  FAVOUR  OF  THE  LORD  BE  WITH  US: 
GIVE  SUCCESS  TO  THE  WORK  OE  OUR  HANDS, 
GIVE  SUCCESS  TO  THE  WORK  OF  OUR  HANDS." 
(Psalm  90) 


present  in  this  country,  working 
among  the  very  poor  and  defence- 
less. Throughout  these  40  years  the 
heritage  left  us  by  St.  Marguerite 
d'Youville,  our  foundress,  has  been 
our  model  and  inspiration.  Through 
the  apostolates  of  Education  and 
Health  Care,  we  have  tried  to 
inspire  in  the  Dominican  people  a 
sense  of  human  dignity  and  trust  in 
the  loving  Providence  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  These  two  apostolates  are 
the  basis  for  our  many  works  in 
defense  of  human  rights,  promoting 
social  justice  and  building  the  Reign 
of  God  in  every  aspect  of  daily  life. 

As  we  celebrate  40  years  of  ser- 
vice, we  want  to  share  our  joys  and 
make  known  God's  blessings. 
Therefore  we  have  asked  friends 
who  have  visited  our  missions  for  a 
short  time,  and  some  who  have 


ble  - parish  mission  clubs.  Rotary 
Clubs,  family,  friends,  and  many 
people  we  have  never  met. 

THANKS!  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  Dominicans: 

• many  living  today  because  of 
medical  care  they  received  in  the 
dispensaries  when  they  were  chil- 
dren; 

• many  professional  men  and 
women  living  in  dignity  and  able  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
because  of  having  received  an  edu- 
cation and  a sound  Christian  forma- 
tion; 

• many  living  in  joy-filled  hope 
of  Eternity  because  of  the  catecheti- 
cal instructions  and  spiritual  direc- 
tion received  from  the  sisters; 

• the  abandoned  elderly,  who 
now  know  the  security  of  a home 
with  loving  care,  and  the  assurance 


Those  who  have  served  in  the 

Dominican  Republic  in  the  last  40 

years  (1951-91): 

• Sister  Ann  Nolan 
Sister  St.  Henry 
Sister  Iona  Bertrand 
Sister  Mary  Bernadette 
Sister  Mary  Josephine 
Sister  Eleanor  Honsberger 
Sister  Joan  of  Arc 

• Sister  Lenore  Gibb 

• Sister  Susan  Daly 
Sister  Margaret  Devenish 
Sister  Claire  Hass  R.I.P. 

• Sister  June  Scully 

• Sister  Julia  Ann  Mungham 

• Sister  Joan  Nugent 
Sister  Eileen  Skelly 
Sister  Madeline  Brownrigg 
Sister  Marjorie  Myles 
Sister  Norma  Moran 
Sister  Mary  Tiner 

Sister  Catherine  Sharp 
Sister  Ann  Howard 
Sister  Mary  Alice 
Sister  Edna  McNally  R.I.P. 
Sister  Collette  Larmond 
Sister  Celia  Turcotte 
Sister  Anne  Taylor 
Sister  Lucille  Martin 

• Sister  Noelia  Hernandez 

• Sister  Altagracia  Contreras 

• Sister  Natividad  Cordero 

• Those  who  are  presently  serving  in 
Yamasa,  Consuelo  and  Santo 
Domingo. 


of  dying  with  dignity  in  the  recently 
inaugurated  "Home  Eor  The  Elder- 
ly"- 

In  the  name  of  our  congregation. 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, I wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  who  first  invited  us  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  with  whom  we 
have  worked  for  these  40  years.  «> 
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40  Years  of  Presence  and  Servic{ 


Sr.  Joan  (Patricia)  Nugent,  g.s.i.c. 


The  Grey  Sisters  who  were  present  to  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary. 


have  never  seen 
the  town  so 
united!"  With  these 
words  Sister 
Noelia  described 


the  essence  of  our  week  of 
celebrations  for  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Grey  Sisters'  arrival  in 
Yamasa.  Every  section  of  the  town 
cooperated  in  making  the 
celebrations  unforgettable.  Former 
students  who  live  in  the  capital  city, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  those  in  the 
United  States,  Costa  Rica  and 
Europe,  sent  messages. 

The  celebrations  began  at  5 a.m.. 


Sunday,  February  2, 1992,  with  the 
town  band  playing  through  the 
streets.  Just  as  the  founding  sisters 
were  met  40  years  ago  at  the  bridge 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
Yamasa,  the  visiting  sisters  and 
former  students  living  outside  of 
the  town,  as  their  caravan  arrived, 
were  met  at  the  bridge  again.  After 
a beautiful  liturgy  at  which  the 
seminarians  led  the  singing,  we 
went  to  the  town  hall  where  Sister 
Teresa  Kelly,  Superior  General  of 
the  Grey  Sisters,  was  named  "Distin- 
guished Visitor"  (with  a parchment 
to  prove  it!)  by  the  mayor. 

In  the  evening,  an  Oratory  Con- 
test among  some  of  the  high  school 


students  was  held.  Susana,  the  i 

daughter  of  Grey  Sisters'  Associate 
Angela  Acosta,  took  second  prize 
with  a talk  on  the  presence  of  the 
sisters  in  Yamasa. 

One  goal  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Sister  Noelia,  was 
to  leave  something  lasting  from  the 
40th  anniversary  celebrations.  To 
this  end,  a Foundation  was  estab- 
lished for  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  Yamasa,  and  Sister  Noelia 
and  I were  elected  to  this  founda-  i 
tion. 

During  the  next  four  days,  litur- 
gies were  held  which  focused  on 
themes  of  The  Sick,  Women,  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  With  the  inspira- 
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Members  of  the  high 
school  band. 


40  years.  This  was  followed  by  a 
variety  show  given  by  former  stu- 
dents, children  and  young  people.  It 
included  songs  that  Sr.  Ann  and  Sr. 
St.  Henry  had  taught  in  the  early 
days,  folk  and  modern  dances, 
speeches,  poems  and  other  presen- 
tations. One  great  hit  was  the  40  or 
so  primary  children  singing  four 
songs  in  English  including  "You  Are 
My  Sunshine",  in  tune  and  well 
enunciated. 

The  theme  of  union  was  again 
evident  at  the  dinner.  Each  section 
of  the  town  was  organized  to  pre- 
pare anci  serve  different  parts  of  the 
dinner  for  well  over  400  visitors. 
Each  delicious  dish  was  prepared 
with  loving  attention  and  delicate 
seasoning. 

The  closing  liturgy  was  concele- 
brated  by  Eudist  priests,  three  Scar- 
boro Missions  priests  and  another 
former  student  of  the  sisters.  All  of 
those  present  were  missioned  with 
three  symbols  which  each  received: 
a small  lit  candle,  to  be  light  in  the 
darkness  of  our  times;  some  grains 
of  salt,  to  be  salt  of  the  earth;  and 
the  perfume  of  holiness  which  was 
used  in  the  final  blessing. 

All  during  the  week  each  hap- 
pening seemed  like  the  central 
event,  so  much  care  was  put  into  the 
organization.  They  were  like  one 
jewel  after  another  on  a precious 
necklace.  All  who  took  part  will 
have  loving  memories  for  a long, 
long  time. 


tion  of  Sister  Susan  on  the  church 
decorating  committee,  I made  two 
long  banners  for  the  pillars  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  one  that  read 
"Alleluya",  and  the  other  decorated 
with  the  words  "Peace  - Joy  - Love". 

Many  other  activities  took  place 
during  the  week.  There  were  talks 
on  Human  Rights,  Art  and  Litera- 
ture, and  on  Contamination  and 
Conservation.  Yamasa’s  senior  citi- 
zens, who  were  present  when  we 
first  arrived  40  years  ago,  had  a 


bonfire  with  country  music  and  folk 
dancing.  The  Armed  Eorces  Acade- 
my gave  a band  concert  in  the  park. 
A theatre  group  made  up  of  towns- 
people and  seminarians  put  on  a 
drama  on  the  progress  of  Yamasa 
from  the  time  of  the  first  priest,  Fr. 
Miguel,  to  the  foundation  of  the 
high  school.  There  was  a display  of 
photos  showing  our  40-year  history. 
A literary  contest  was  held  with 
prizes  donated.  Also,  certificates  of 


merit  were  given  to  many  people 
who  have  served  in  the  community. 
One  delightful  surprise  for  us  dur- 
ing the  week  was  a midnight  sere- 
nade by  the  priests  and  a few  semi- 
narians, with  Fr.  Jairo  the  parish 
priest,  playing  his  wooden-keyed 
marimba. 

On  Friday, 
the  sisters  and 
people  of  Con- 
suelo  invited  us 
to  spend  the 
day  with  them. 
Five  busloads 
left  from 
Yamasa  and 
one  from  the 
capital.  After  a 
lovely  liturgy 
presided  by  a 
former  student, 
and  coffee  on 
the  church 
patio,  the  visi- 
tors toured  the 
schools,  dispen- 
sary and  the 
new  home  for 
the  aged  which  had  been  blessed 
and  opened  in  January. 

Sunday,  February  9,  began  with  a 
5 a.m.  serenade  by  some  women  of 
the  town.  At  9 a.m.,  two  plaques 
were  unveiled  in  the  primary 
school,  one  in  honour  of  Jose  de  la 
Luz  Guillen,  Noelia's  grandfather, 
who  donated  the  land  for  the  school 
and  convent  many  years  ago,  and 
the  other  in  honour  of  the  presence 
and  service  of  the. sisters  these  past 


The  parish  priest,  Fr.  Jairo  Gallego,  blesses  the  banquet  table. 


year  was  1951,  the  month, 
September,  when  four  Grey  Sisters 
arrived  via  ship  in  the  harbour  of 
the  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo.  The 
sisters  came  to  share  their  lives  with 
the  Dominican  people.  It  was  a 
dream  that  became  a reality. 

If  coming  to  a then  unknown 
island  was  a challenge,  what  of  the 
place  chosen  to  expend  their  ener- 
gies? The  field  of  endeavour  was 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  Santo 
Domingo,  hidden  in  the  hills.  It  was 
a place  called  Yamasa,  a small  town 
surrounded  by  hills  and  horse  trails 
by  which  to  reach  the  capital.  This 
was  the  metropolis  where  four 
happy  and  zealous  sisters  set  to 
work  for  the  Lord. 

The  small  one-room,  palm-board 
school  was  quickly  enlarged  and 
divided  into  five  grades,  each  parti- 
tioned with  thin  slat  boards.  Critics 
were  heard  to  say  that  this  would 
never  do  because  of  the  noise  and 
shouting  of  students.  Within  a week 
not  a sound  was  heard  between 
those  thin  partitions. 

By  1956  the  government  had 
erected  a new  school,  with  a clinic 
and  convent  attached.  Today  the 
youth  of  Yamasa  continue  their 
education  right  up  to  university 
level.  Many  are  now  university 
graduates:  professors,  priests,  sis- 
ters, nurses,  technicians  and  profes- 
sionals. It  was  a day  of  joy  when  a 
young  woman,  a graduate  of  teach- 
ers' college,  returned  to  teach  in  the 
same  school  she  attended  as  a stu- 
dent from  a poor  family. 

In  another  town  situated  in  a vast 
region  of  sugar  cane  fields  and  pro- 
duction mills,  the  sisters  branched 
out  and  are  responsible  for  a huge 


nership  In  Mission 


grade  school  and  high  school.  A 
small  modern  clinic  which 
distributes  much  medicine  is  also 
functioning  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity of  Consuelo  where  the  sis- 
ters have  served  since  1959. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  work 
of  a group  of  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Pem- 
broke, Ontario. 

Thanks,  Sisters! 

Monsignor  Robert  Hymns,  SFM 

of  the  great  graces  that  I 
have  experienced  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  to  work  with  the 
religious  sisters  in  a number  of  dif- 
ferent parishes.  Each  congregation 
with  its  particular  history  and 
charism  expresses  through  its  mem- 
bers, a special  way  of  loving  people, 
most  of  whom  are  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  parish  of 
Consuelo,  I had  the  great  privilege 
of  working  together  with  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. The  Grey  Sisters  have  a deep 
commitment  to  the  poor  and 
defenseless,  people  who  sometimes 
seem  to  be  without  hope  but  who 
are  so  loved  by  the  Lord.  Working 
together  with  them  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  these  contemporary 
daughters  of  St.  Marguerite  d'You- 
ville  in  action  and  in  reflection. 
Above  all,  they  are  women  of 
prayer. 

Among  the  qualities  that  these 
sisters  bring  to  their  apostolate  are 
warmth,  steadfastness  and  empa- 
thy, as  well  as  many  other  gifts  and 
talents,  so  complementary  to  the 
gifts  brought  by  the  missionary 


priest;  each  respecting  and  cherish- 
ing what  the  other  offers.  It  is  this 
complementarity  and  mutuality  that 
comes  to  mind  as  I look  back  on  that 
special  period  in  my  life,  working 
with  and  learning  from  the  sisters, 
helping  each  other  to  reinforce  our 
vocations. 

Each  of  the  three  houses  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  exudes  graciousness  and 
charm  as  well  as  a deep  and  very 
real  spirituality.  So  many  people 
have  been  touched  by  their  friend- 
ship and  service  during  their  years 
here.  May  they  be  blessed  with 
many  vocations  so  that  this  loving 
partnership  in  mission  might  con- 
tinue. 

Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  SFM 


most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Yamasa  was  the  coming 
of  Las  Hermanas  (The  Sisters)  in 
September,  1951. 

The  Grey  Sisters  came  at  the 
invitation  of  Scarboro  missioner,  Er. 
John  Mclver,  then  pastor  of  the 
Parish  of  San  Jose.  In  the  following 
years  these  daughters  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite d’Youville  were  to  have  a 
profound  and  lasting  influence  on 
Yamasa  and  its  people. 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  chronicle 
the  story  of  the  Grey  Sisters  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  tell  of  the 
work  done  in  education  and  of  the 
establishment  of  clinics  or  health 
centres,  to  talk  of  numbers  of  gradu- 
ates and  of  patients  treated.  But  that 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Eor  the 
story  of  the  sisters  in  this  country 
during  the  last  40  years  is  more  than 
a story  of  work  done  and  things 
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Scarboro  missioners  Fr.  Gary 
McDonald  (L),  Fr.  Gerald  Sherry  (R), 
Monsignor  Robert  Hymns  (3rd  from 
R),  concelebrate  at  the  40th 
anniversary  closing  liturgy,  with  Fr. 
Jairo  Gallego,  a Colombian  Eudist 
priest,  as  the  main  celebrant. 


accomplished.  It  is  above  all  a story 
of  love.  The  Grey  Sisters  are  people 
who  take  seriously  the  words  of 
Christ:  "What  you  do  for  these  the 
least  of  my  brethren,  you  do  for 
me." 


HU  ANOS 


The  sisters'  apostolate  of  love, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  con- 
cern for  the  children  of  their  schools 
and  in  all  their  efforts  to  help  others, 
especially  the  sick  and  needy,  is  a 
reflection  of  their  love  for  Christ.  In 
this  they  are  like  those  early  disci- 
ples, the  holy  women  of  the  Gospel, 
who  walked  with  Jesus  and  minis- 
tered to  him  and  went  with  him  to 
Calvary  where  they  stood  near  the 
cross  and  shared  his  suffering.  The 
church,  in  every  age,  has  been 
blessed  in  pastoral  and  missionary 
work  by  many  such  holy  women 
dedicated  to  Christ  and  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  are  part 
of  that  tradition. 

I am  happy  to  join  with  many 
people  of  the  parishes  of  Yamasa 
and  Consuelo,  and  with  the  many 
others  who  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  Grey  Sisters  and  for  all  that  God 
has  done  through  them  and  through 
their  years  of  service  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  SFM  °o 


What  God  Has  Done  Through  Them 


EDUCATION  IN  YAMASA: 

In  1952  the  school  in  Yamasa 
went  to  the  fifth  grade.  By  1960 
education  had  advanced  to  the  high 
school  level,  and  has  continued  to 
improve,  both  in  the  town  and  in 
the  countryside. 

Today  there  are  at  least  three 
high  schools  in  the  Yamasa  area  as 
well  as  many  primary  schools,  all  of 
which  owe  much  to  the  work  and 
inspiration  of  the  sisters. 

THE  PARISH  IN  CONSUELO: 

In  1959  the  sisters  extended  their 
field  of  mission  to  include  the 
parish  of  Consuelo.  As  in  Yamasa, 
they  have  been  very  involved  in  the 
education  of  youth.  They  run  the 
public  schools  which  have  come  to 
be  recognized  as  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 

CARE  OE  THE  SICK: 

The  Dominican  Republic,  like  so 
many  countries  of  the  Third  World, 
has  a very  long  way  to  go  in  pro- 
viding adequate  health  care  for  its 
people,  especially  its  poor. 

In  both  Yamasa  and  Consuelo 
the  sisters  opened  clinics  or  health 
centres,  greatly  helping  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  many  thousands  of 
people  who  came  seeking  medical 


attention. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
have  doctors  from  the  nearby  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  give  of  their  time 
and  service  at  the  clinics  freely  or  at 
little  cost.  Occasionally  doctors  and 
nurses  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  came  to  spend  time  working 
with  the  sisters.  Donations  of 
money,  medicine  and  medical 
equipment  were  received  from  both 
within  and  outside  the  country. 

The  clinic  in  Yamasa  was  closed 
a few  years  ago  when  a hospital 
was  built  there  by  the  government. 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED: 

In  Consuelo  the  sisters  have 
recently  extended  their  work  in 
health  care  by  opening  a home  for 
the  abandoned  elderly. 

OTHER  AREAS  OF  WORK: 

• Catechetics 

• Apostolate  to  Haitian  immi- 
grants 

• Directed  retreats 

• Work  with  women's  groups 
and  in  the  field  of  socio-economic 
development. 
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essengers  Of  Hop( 


Sr.  Ann  Noian 

Sister  Ann  Nolan  was  among  the 
first  group  of  four  sisters  who  came 
to  Yamasa  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  1951.  She  was  appointed 
teacher-principal  of  a small  parish 
school  and  soon  after  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  Yamasa's  public 
school,  Escuela  Fray  Pedro  de  Cor- 
dova. In  1959  she  founded  the  first 
public  school  in  the  town  of  Con- 
suelo.  Here  she  served  as  principal 
until  1978.  Both  the  public  school  in 
Yamasa  and  the  one  in  Consuelo  are 
now  staffed  by  former  students  of 
Sr.  Ann  and  other  Grey  Sisters. 

In  1978  Sr.  Ann  returned  to  the 
classroom  as  a music  teacher.  While 
principal,  she  had  prepared  the 
young  people  to  take  their  place  in 
society.  Now  she  taught  students  to 
appreciate  and  become  teachers  of 
music.  Sr.  Ann's  love  of  teaching 
and  her  belief  and  interest  in  the 
apostolate  of  teaching  are  sources  of 
encouragement  for  others  actively 
involved  in  that  apostolate. 

Even  though  Sr.  Ann  'officially' 
retired  in  1982,  she  was  asked  to 
direct  another  public  school  which 
was  opened  by  the  Dominican  gov- 
ernment in  1987.  The  Sisters  who 
were  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
were  unable  to  come  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  term  so  Sr.  Ann 
generously  stepped  in  for  the  period 
from  September  to  January. 

Sr.  Ann  continues  to  work  in  the 
spiritual  direction  of  our  associates  - 
men  and  women,  young  and  adult, 
married  and  single  who  live  the 
charism  of  our  foundress.  She  can 
also  be  found  busy  in  the  kitchen  of 
our  home  in  Consuelo.  True  to  the 
legacy  of  St.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 


Sr.  Ann  Nolan  (L)  with  the  first  principal  of  the  highschool  that  bears  her  name. 
Sr.  Lenore  Gibb  (R)  also  served  as  principal  of  the  school.  Consuelo. 


this  centre  is  a place  of  hospitality. 
The  many  visitors  who  come  here 
seeking  a Third  World  experience 
are  indeed  rewarded  when  Sr.  Ann 
tells  them  how  it  was,  for  they  can 
see  what  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

Sr.  Lenore  Gibb 

Sr.  Lenore,  from  Windsor, 
Ontario,  joined  the  Grey  Sisters  in 
1953.  She  first  was  appointed  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1958  and 
taught  in  public  schools  in  both 
Yamasa  and  Consuelo.  For  nine 
years  she  served  as  principal  of  the 
Divina  Providencia  School  in  Con- 
suelo. Following  this  term  of  ser- 
vice, she  was  appointed  principal  of 
Sr.  Ana  Nolan  High  School  (named 
after  Grey  Sister  Ann  Nolan)  in 
Consuelo  for  two  years  ending  in 
1989. 

Sr.  Lenore  presently  is  the  Con- 
sulting Supervisor  of  Primary  and 


Secondary  Education  in  Consuelo. 


Upon  arrival  in 
the  Dominican 
Republic  Sr. 

Susan  was 

assigned  to  the  ( 

primary  school  in 
the  town  of  Con- 
suelo. The  follow- 
ing year  she  went 
to  Yamasa  and  continued  to  work  in 
primary  education  for  several  years. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Sr. 

Susan  became  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  adults. 

"For  some  time,"  she  recalls,  "we 
had  been  conscious  of  the  need  for 
adult  education  and  finally  orga-  ( 

nized  a team  of  volunteers.  Courses 
were  offered  in  the  countryside 
during  the  week  and  in  the  centre  in 
Yamasa  on  the  weekends.  Among 
the  courses  we  offered  were  First 


Sr.  Susan  Daly 


Sr.  Julia  Ann  Mungham  with  the  eight  residents  of  the  new  Home  For  Seniors, 
Consuelo. 


^nd  Love 


Aid,  Sewing,  Midwifery  and  the 
organization  of  cooperatives,  in  an 
attempt  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  people.  This  was  an 
interesting  and  fulfilling  period 
which  gave  us  contact  with  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  parish." 

When  the  Catechetical  Institute 
"Fray  Ramon  Pane"  was  opened  in 
the  early  1970s,  Sr.  Susan  formed 
part  of  a team  which  gave  formation 
to  the  catechists  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Santo  Domingo.  This  work 
included  visiting  schools  to  famil- 
iarize the  teachers  with  the  recently 
approved  course  of  study  for  reli- 
gion in  the  public  schools. 

"Now  that  our  National  Pastoral 
Plan  is  functioning,"  says  Sr.  Susan, 
"our  objective  is  to  have  a Catecheti- 
cal Centre  in  each  of  the  eight  zones 
of  the  archdiocese.  Here  the  forma- 
tion of  catechists  will  continue 
through  workshops  and  courses  at 
both  the  parish  and  zone  levels." 

Sr.  Susan  sees  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  Columbus'  arrival  as  a time 
to  reflect  deeply  on  the  means  and 
methods  of  evangelization  and  "to 
continue  with  renewed  vigour  to  be 
messengers  of  hope  and  love." 

Sr.  Natividad  Rosa  Cordero 

tional  Novitiate  and  working  in  her 
parish  as  a catechist.  She  takes  part 
in  the  Faith  and  Light  Movement 


which  is  linked  with  L' Arche  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  move- 
ment helps  the  families  and  friends 
of  incapacitated  persons  to  accept 
them  as  the  children  of  God  that 
they  are. 

Sr.  Natividad  has  been  acquaint- 
ed with  our  community  since  her 
childhood.  She  says,  "The  Sisters 
gave  me  the  bread  of  learning  in 
their  primary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Consuelo.  Now  1 am  a member  of 
the  community.  In  August,  1989, 1 
was  accepted  as  a candidate.  That 
phase  of  my  training  was  a very 
deep  experience  because  it  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
community,  their  work,  their  prayer 
life  and  to  experience  their  self- 
giving to  others." 

"Today,"  she  continues,  "I  am  a 
first  year  novice.  1 find  myself  more 
secure  and  firm  in  my  vocation.  Day 
by  day,  the  daily  living  confirms  the 
call  God  has  given  me.  I feel  more  a 
part  of  the  Grey  Sister  family  and 
more  a daughter  of  St.  Marguerite 
d'Youville.  1 am  very  happy  because 
1 feel  that  they  who  live  the  call  of 
God  are  blessed." 

Sr.  Julia  Ann  Mungham 

In  1965  Sr.  Julia  Ann  arrived  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  teach  in 
a primary  school  in  Yamasa.  She 
continued  in  this  apostolate  for 


twenty  years,  teaching  in  both 
Yamasa  and  Consuelo. 

After  a period  of  time  in  Canada, 
Sr.  Julia  Ann  chose  to  return  to  her 
friends  in  Consuelo.  She  is  involved 
in  a variety  of  apostolates  at  the 
moment.  Since  the  opening  of  our 
new  home  for  seniors  in  January  of 
this  year,  Sr.  Julia  Ann  has  been 
overseeing  the  smooth  running  of 
the  Home  and  the  care  of  the  ten 
elderly  residents  all  of  whom  are 
former  sugar  cane  cutters. 

Sr.  Julia  Ann  also  works  closely 
with  several  women's  groups  in  the 
parish.  She  says,  "I  encourage  the 
women  who  volunteer  at  the  Medi- 
cal Dispensary  to  continue  their 
great  service  of  bagging  milk  from 
Canada  for  many  poor  families. 
Once  a month  1 lead  the  Eucharistic 
ministers  to  deepen  their  faith 
response.  I also  pray  periodically 
with  the  senior  women  of  the  parish 
who  are  members  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Apostolate  of  Prayer." 

Sr  Julia  Ann  commenting  on  her 
work  says,  "I  see  my  apostolate  as 
that  of  accompanying  these  women 
in  their  journey.  1 strive  to  walk 
with  them  in  their  struggles,  joys 
and  sorrows.  They  enrich  my  life 
with  their  friendship  and  deep  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  Lord." 
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Sr.  June  Scully 

Sr.  June,  from  Ansonville, 
Ontario,  has  worked  in  both  our 
teaching  and  nursing  apostolates  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  in  1961,  she  began  teach- 
ing school  in  Yamasa,  then  later  in 
Consuelo. 

Sr.  June  returned  to  Canada  to 
study  for  a nursing  degree  at  the 
Lorrain  School  of  Nursing  in  Pem- 
broke, Ontario.  Upon  returning  to 
Yamasa  she  was  appointed  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Dispensario  Medico 
Maria  Inmaculada.  Later  she  served 
as  Administrator  for  the  Dispen- 
sario Medico  Divina  Providencia  in 
Consuelo. 

In  1986,  Sr.  June  organized  a 
committee  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Out  of  this  organization- 
al work  was  born  the  Residencia 
San  Lucas,  a home  for  the  poor 
abandoned  elderly,  which  opened 
in  January  1992. 

At  present  Sr.  June  is  residing  in 
Ottawa,  where  she  is  undergoing 
chemotherapy  for  cancer. 

Sr.  Noelia  Hernandez 

Sr.  Noelia,  from 
the  Dominican 
Republic,  is  our 
community's 
Regional  Leader. 
Together  with  Sr. 
Altagracia  Contr- 
eras she  was 
given  responsibil- 
ity over  our  Formation  House  when 
it  opened  in  1988.  She  serves  there 
as  director  of  the  Formation  Pro- 
gram of  our  congregation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Sr.  Noelia  also 
works  as  one  of  the  facilitators  of 


the  public  high  school  religious 
program. 

Reflecting  on  her  service  as  a 
member  of  our  congregation,  Sr. 
Noelia  says,  "When  we  see  our 
world  today,  the  values  that  seem  to 
be  guiding  the  actions  of  people,  we 
become  aware  of  how  much  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  unless  the 
Lord  builds  the  house,  its  builders 
will  have  toiled  in  vain.  In  my  own 
life  and  work  I try  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  God  who  out  of  His  love 
and  healing  power  touches  the 
needy  and  draws  us  to  Himself." 

Sr.  Joan  (Patricia)  Nugent 

After  twelve  years 
of  work  in  the 
field  of  education 
in  Yamasa,  Sr. 
Patricia  returned 
to  Canada  to  con- 
tinue in  this  same 
apostolate.  In 
1985,  with  the 
inspiration  provided  during  a 40- 
day  retreat  and  the  support  of  her 
community,  Sr.  Patricia  decided  to 
return  again  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Sr.  Patricia  has  since  teamed  up 
with  Sr.  Ana  Feliz,  o.p.,  and  togeth- 
er they  have  begun  giving  individu- 
al and  group  spiritual  direction, 
days  of  prayer  and  guided  retreats 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

"Right  from  the  start,"  she  says, 
"Ana  and  I decided  not  to  give  con- 
ferences or  'talks'.  Talks  don't 
change  people,  experiences  change 
people.  So  in  the  weekend  retreats 
and  days  of  prayer,  we  try  to  bring 
the  people  into  personal  experiences 
with  the  living,  loving  God.  After- 
wards they  share  their  experiences. 


We  are  absolutely  amazed  at  the 
way  the  Lord  works  in  their  lives." 

In  Yamasa,  Sr.  Patricia  volunteers 
at  the  Pre-Philosophy  Seminary. 
Each  week  she  sees  the  students  for 
one  hour  of  orientation  in  prayer 
and  teaches  a course  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Spirituality  which  is 
mostly  based  on  the  lives  and  spiri- 
tuality of  the  saints. 

"The  students,"  she  explains, 
"research  and  present  the  week's 
theme  which  I amplify  if  necessary. 
Then  we  do  a prayer  experience  in 
that  particular  spirituality.  For  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  we  picked  an  ecol- 
ogy theme  and  planted  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  flowers." 

At  the  request  of  the  parish 
priest,  Fr.  Jairo  Gallego,  Sr.  Patricia 
also  spends  time  in  the  parish  office 
listening  to  the  people  who  come 
with  spiritual  problems.  As  well  she 
offers  her  artistic  talents  when  deco- 
rations are  needed  for  special  events 
in  the  parish. 

About  her  'second  time  around' 
in  Yamasa,  Sr.  Patricia  says,  "I  find  I 
do  whaf  I love,  and  I love  what  I do! 
In  my  contact  with  people,  I came  to 
give,  I came  to  teach,  but  I have 
received  much  more  than  I have 
given.  I have  learned  to  love." 


Yamasa,  first  as  a 
as  principal. 


Sr.  Altagracia  A.  Contreras 

Sr.  Altagracia 
Contreras  entered 
our  community  in 
1979.  After  she 
made  her  final 
vows,  Sr.  Altagra- 
cia was  appointed 
to  the  Peralvillo 
High  School  in 
teacher  and  later 


In  1988  our  community  opened 
its  Formation  House  in  the  capital, 
Santo  Domingo.  At  that  time,  Sr. 
Altagracia,  together  with  Sr.  Noelia 
Hernandez,  was  named  responsible 
for  the  Formation  House.  Reflecting 
on  the  three  years  they  have  so  far 
served  in  this  role,  she  says,  "It  has 
been  challenging  and  hopeful  to 
open  this  House  and  be  part  of 
growth  for  ourselves  personally  and 
for  the  community. 

"It  is  a privilege  to  contribute  to 
the  shaping  of  a multicultural  face 
for  our  Congregation  by  welcoming 
and  working  with  Dominican 
women  who  feel  a desire  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  valiant  and  com- 
passionate woman  who  was  St. 
Marguerite  d'Youville." 

Our  Formation  House  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Here  Sr.  Altagracia 
has  become  involved  in  catechetical 
work.  As  part  of  the  Parish  Council 
she  collaborates  in  the  formation  of 
mini-councils  which  correspond  to 
the  eight  zones  of  the  parish.  The 
mini-councils  will  respond  to  the 
pastoral  needs  of  each  sector  and  be 
a place  for  celebration  and  support. 
"We  are  enthused  about  this  pro- 
ject," she  says,  "which  has  been  well 
received  by  the  people.  We  have 
found  in  them  a desire  to  know 
their  neighbours  and  to  have  a clos- 
er relationship  with  them." 

Most  afternoons  and  evenings  Sr. 
Altagracia  teaches  English  at  the 
state  university  in  Santo  Domingo 
where  the  majority  of  the  students 
are  from  low-income 
neighborhoods  or  the  city  periph- 
ery. oo 


ho  Will  Take  My  Place? 


Sr.  Claire  Hass  came  to  Yamasa  in 
1959.  She  taught  one  year  there,  then 
came  to  Consuelo  where  she  taught 
at  the  Escuela  Divina  Providencia 
until  1965.  Some  of  her  former 
pupils  who  are  now  school  teachers 
remember  Sister  Claire  for  the  great 
love  and  compassion  they  received 
from  her. 

Sr.  Claire  was  murdered  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1991,  in  Nassau,  the 
Bahamas,  where  she  had  served  for 
many  years.  "We  miss  you  Claire 
and  you  will  always  be  a symbol  of 
love  and  care  for  the  poor  and 
lowly." 


/99/ 


Sr.  Edna  came  to 
Yamasa  in  1976.  She 
was  a Registered 
Nurse  and  worked 
in  the  clinic  in 
Yamasa.  She  had  a 
particular  love  for 
the  Haitian  immi- 
grants and  for  the 
elderly.  When  the 
Yamasa  clinic 
closed,  Sr.  Edna 
took  up  a ministry 
to  the  Haitians  who 
came  to  cut  sugar 
cane. 

Sr.  Edna  died  of  cancer  on  July  28,  1991  in  Canada.  With  a fine  sense  of 
humour  she  brought  great  love  to  the  suffering  poor.  Her  one  purpose  was 
to  make  God's  love  more  visible  in  the  world. 

"We  miss  you  Edna.  You  will  always  be  a reminder  that  life  goes  better 
with  love  and  laughter." 
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Sr.  Ann  Nolan  and  Sr.  Lenore  Gibb  show  their  gratitude  to  two  good  helpers.  ^ 


i.- 


Sr.  Susan  Daly  parents  a certificate  to  a catechist. 


f you  would  like 
more  information 
about  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  the 

Immaculate  Conception,  who 
serve  not  only  in  the  mission 
fields  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Bahamas 
Islands,  but  also  in  many 
Canadian  provinces,  please 
write  to: 


Sr.  Mary  Catherine  Kelly 
Centre  for  Vocations 
Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception 
720  MacKay  Street 
Pembroke,  ONT,  Canada 
K8A  8J8 


Sr.  Joan  (Patricia)  Nugent  with  some  of  the  Seminarians  she  teaches  in  Yamasa. 


itnessing 


They  Kindled  The  Light  In  This 
Dark  Village 

When  the  Grey 
Sisters  arrived  in 
our  town  in  1951, 
Yamasa  didn't 
have  a school, 
teachers,  doctors 
or  medicine.  The 
sisters  faced  this 
grave  situation  with  great  energy 
and  strength.  They  kindled  the  light 
in  this  dark  village.  They  began  to 
teach  school  and  human  formation 
in  a temporary  structure  while  man- 
aging the  construction  of  a new 
school. 

From  a small  medical  dispensary 
the  sisters  treated  the  village's 
health  problems.  Many  illnesses 
that  were  causing  death  to  a lot  of 
people  were  brought  under  control. 

The  sisters  also  taught  manual 
arts.  This  helped  many  people  to 
earn  a living  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  But  most  of  all  they  taught 
us  about  God  and  to  know  Jesus 
through  the  Gospel. 

Yamasa  is  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  has  pro- 
gressed due  to  the  work  of  the  sis- 
ters. As  a result  of  their  work  and 
example,  there  are  hundreds  of 
professionals,  technicians  and  office 
workers  who  are  giving  their  ser- 
vice all  over  the  country.  Many  of 
the  teachers  who  work  as  instruc- 
tors and  directors  of  schools  are  the 
fruits  of  the  arduous  work  realized 
by  the  Grey  Sisters  in  Yamasa. 

Angela  Acosta 

A former  pupil  of  the  sisters,  Angela 
is  now  a high  school  teacher  and  also  an 
associate  with  the  Grey  Sisters. 


New  Meanings  For  The  Word 
"Friendship" 

Most  Canadians 
do  not  realize  the 
true  meaning  of 
poverty,  sickness, 
death  and  disease. 
Many  of  these 
elements  have 
been  greatly 
reduced  in  our  lives,  yet  many  in 
our  world  still  confront  these  issues 
every  day. 

In  our  (First  World)  advances  we 
have  also  reduced  our  understand- 
ing of  friendship  and  love.  Much  of 
our  life  is  dedicated  to  being  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient  rather 
than  building  bonds  that  help  us  to 
be  more  dependent  and  other-cen- 
tred. Perhaps  it  is  through  necessity, 
but  our  southern  friends  are  much 
more  dependent  and  other-centred. 
This  1 believe  is  what  all  of  us,  both 
students  and  adults,  experienced  on 
our  visits  to  the  Grey  Sisters'  mis- 
sions in  the  Dominican  Republic... 

As  well,  after  visiting  with  the 
Grey  Sisters,  my  ideas  about  mis- 
sion work  have  somewhat  changed. 
The  idea  of  doing  things  "for”  or  "to" 
people  may  have  been  the  way  mis- 
sion work  was  done,  but  what  1 
have  seen  in  these  Grey  Sisters  is  a 
"doing  with"  or  even  more  the  reali- 
ty of  "being  with"  the  people... 

The  Grey  Sisters  in  Yamasa,  Con- 
suelo  and  Santo  Domingo  journey 
and  struggle  with  those  who  have 
become  their  friends.  Mutual 
respect  and  love  has  allowed  the 
sisters  to  share  their  talents  with  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Dominicans  to 
share  their  talents  with  the  sisters... 
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Faith  In  Action 


After  we  visitors  had  lived  with, 
talked  with,  laughed  and  cried  with 
our  friends  from  the  south,  there  is  a 
bond  that,  even  if  some  of  the  mem- 
ories fade,  will  last  a lifetime.  I truly 
believe  that  if  people  of  our  world 
could  experience  and  come  to  know 
each  other  then  we  would  change 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  the  Grey  Sisters  and  to  our 
many  friends  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  1 say  "Thank  you!". ..May 
God  bless  you  as  you  celebrate  40 
years  of  the  Grey  Sisters  presence  in 
your  midst... 

Fr.  Bill  Kenny 

Bishop  Smith  Catholic  High  School 

Pembroke,  Ontario 


Being  A Part  Of  The  Action 

I still  remember  that  day  in  April, 
1986,  when  I first  came  to  Consuelo. 
Peter  Fludson  and  I had  accompa- 
nied a nine-ton  shipment  of  medical 
and  educational  supplies.  For  the 
next  week  I was  to  experience  a side 
of  life  1 had  read  about  but  had 
never  seen.  I would  also  meet  a 
caring,  compassionate  group  of 
women  whose  sole  reason  for  being 
was  to  work  with  the  young,  the  old 
and  the  ailing.  The  longer  you  spent 
with  these  women  and  listened  to 
them,  the  more  engrossed  you 
became  in  wanting  to  help  them  in 
their  life's  mission. 

I heard  of  their  hopes  for  an 
extended  medical  clinic,  a new  high 
school,  a recreation/ meeting  hall, 
for  instruments  for  a school  band. 
Somehow,  they  knew  these  things 
would  come  to  pass.  They  weren't 
sure  how,  but  they  knew. 


Penny  and  Tom  Ewen 


Just  as  the  sisters  won  me  over, 
so  too  had  they  won  over  the  local 
people.  You  need  only  walk 
through  the  classrooms,  the  medical 
clinic,  or  sit  in  the  residence  to  see 
the  respect  they  have  gained. 

On  my  first  visit  in  1986, 1 was 
taken  to  another  of  the  sisters'  mis- 
sions in  Yamasa.  One  of  the  sisters, 
a Dominican  who  had  joined  the 
Grey  Sisters,  introduced  me  to  a 
group  of  single-parent  women. 
These  women  were  producing 
hand-sewn  clothing  as  a means  of 
supporting  themselves.  The  sister 
was  anxious  to  get  electric  sewing 
machines  so  that  the  women  could 
become  more  self-sufficient  through 
greater  production.  A year  or  so 
later  that  became  a reality. 

In  1987  a high  school  and  another 
elementary  school  were  built  and 
opened  by  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment. This  was  another  dream  ful- 
filled for  Consuelo. 

You  can't  help  but  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  action  when  you  are  with 
the  sisters.  When  you  see  what  they 
have  accomplished  and  hear  of  their 


aspirations  for  the 
future,  it's  catching. 
Just  ask  the  many 
Rotary  Club  mem- 
bers who  have  visit- 
ed Consuelo  through 
the  years. 

Tom  Ewen 
Tom  is  a Past  Dis- 
trict Governor  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  District 
7010,  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  which  con- 
tributed to  many  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  initiatives 
in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Arms  Are  For  Hugging 

The  parish  of  St.  Martin  de  Porres 
in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  first 
became  involved  with  the  mission 
of  Consuelo  with  the  1973  special 
Christmas  collection  totalling 
$2,000.  This  money  was  sent  to 
assist  the  Grey  Sisters  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  their  cho- 
sen work  in  the  edu- 
cational field. 

The  annual  collec- 
tions increased  year 
by  year.  The  1990 
contribution  was 
used  to  educate  the 
children,  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  the 
elderly,  and  to  sim- 
ply maintain  a caring 
presence  among  the 
people  of  Consuelo. 

In  1986  the  parish 
commissioned  us  to 
visit  the  mission  as 


tangible  evidence  of  parish  support 
and  encouragement  for  the  work 
being  performed  by  the  sisters  in 
the  areas  of  education,  health  ser- 
vices and  housing. 

We  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
open-arms  welcome  given  to  us  by 
the  sisters,  by  the  school  teachers 
and  students,  and  by  the  director 
and  staff  of  the  outpatient  clinic. 
And  we  were  greatly  impressed  by 
what  had  been  accomplished  with 
the  people  in  just  over  30  years  in 
Consuelo. 

We  saw  the  leadership  being 
provided  by  the  teachers  in  the 
classrooms...  We  visited  the  seniors 
in  their  homes  in  the  barrios...  And 
we  did  have  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  mass  daily  and 
witness  firsthand  the  faith  of  the 
people...  Yes,  the  people  are  beauti- 
ful, always  singing  and  smiling.  We 
found  out  that  "arms  are  for  hug- 
ging" and  we  came  home  with  so 
many  pleasant  memories. 

John  and  Joan  Barr 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 
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Accomplishing  Mirocles 

In  March,  1988, 
my  wife  Lyn  and  I 
had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able 
to  visit  the 
Dominican 
Republic  and 
spend  three  days 
with  the  sisters  of 
Consuelo  at  Convento  Divina  Provi- 
dencia.  This  proved  to  be  the  high- 
light of  our  vacation. 

Having  seen  the  beautiful  schools 
they  have  been  able  to  build,  it  was 
difficult  for  us  as  outsiders  to  imag- 
ine what  the  situation  must  have 
been  when  they  first  arrived  in  the 
area,  40  years  ago... 

It  was  overwhemingly  evident 
that  the  school  children  not  only 
admired  but  loved  the  sisters.  This 
was  also  evident  among  the  teach- 
ers. We  were  very  impressed  with 
the  deportment  of  the  children  and 
the  obvious  pride  they  had  in  their 
school  and  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
getting  an  education.  It  was  obvious 
from  talking  to  the  teachers  that 
they  too  were  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  have  received  an 
education  themselves  and  to  be  able 
to  assist  future  generations. 

The  development  of  the  eye  clinic 
and  medical  clinic,  and  the  dispens- 
ing of  much  needed  drugs,  has  done 
much  to  relieve  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing endured  by  the  community. 
There  is  still  so  much  to  be  done 
and  the  need  is  so  great  that  only 
the  boundless  faith  of  the  sisters 
enables  them  to  carry  on. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  sisters  on  their 
achievements  over  the  past  40  years 


and  to  wish  them  every  success  in 
their  work  in  the  years  to  come.  If 
the  world  had  more  unselfish  and 
dedicated  people  like  them,  it 
would  be  a much  better  place  for  all. 

Elmer  Banting 

Bowmanville,  Ontario 


"Young  Man,  Would  You  Like  To 
Go  To  School?" 

You  can  believe  that  the  writer 
saw  the  light  of  hope  in  his  life  from 
that  memorable  day,  at  the  age  of  11 
years,  when  the  sisters  of  our  com- 
munity met  me  in  the  street  and 
asked  me  this  question. 

I,  amidst  doubt,  fear  and  confu- 
sion, replied  in  the  affirmative. 

I was  doubtful  because,  in  reality, 
I was  not  yet  able  to  define  myself.  I 
was  fearful  because  I did  not  believe 
that  I was  capable  of  learning.  I was 
confused  because  I was  an  orphan 
whose  only  consolation  was  my 
brother  who  was  three  years  my 
senior,  a situation  which  rendered 
me  insecure  and  unhappy. 

The  sisters  commenced  their  task 
of  helping  me  as  though  they  were 
veritable  human  artisans.  They 
taught  me  that  in  the  sight  of  God  I 
was  a person  of  immense  worth. 
With  these  first  lessons  there  sprung 
up  in  my  being  self-confidence  that 
enabled  me  to  grow  up  without 
doubt,  without  fear  and  without 
confusion... 

The  sisters  taught  equality,  the 
right  to  education,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  work,  health.  These  values 
have  made  this  community  a suit- 
able place  in  which  to  live  in  digni- 
ty, recognizing  our  duties  and  our 


rights,  as  well  as  teaching  us  to 
grow  as  God  ordained  and  with 
respect  for  others. 

They  went  to  the  assistance  of  all 
who  needed  them.  It  didn't  matter 
to  what  far  corners  they  must  travel. 
They  never  rested  before  reaching 
out  first  to  help  the  needy,  regard- 
less of  political  or  religious  belief, 
race  or  colour. 

I offer  this  testimony  in  the  name 
of  my  family,  in  honour  of  the  sis- 
ters for  their  magnificent  work  and 
as  a humble  demonstration  of  grati- 
tude. 

Roberto  Harrigan 

Roberto  is  a former  pupil  and  teacher 
in  the  sisters ' schools  of  Consuelo.  A 
photo  of  the  Harrigan  family  appears  on 
the  facing  page.  They  now  live  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


Letter  To  Our  Dominican  Friends 


Joan  Principe  (L)  and  her  sister  Lenore  (far  R)  visit  the  Harrigan  family. 


\ien  the  Grey  Sisters  of  Canada  reached  your 
country  40  long  years  ago,  they  left  behind  their 
religious  community,  their  parents,  family  and  friends, 
to  undertake  a noble  challenge  in  an  exotic,  distant, 
unfamiliar  land. 

We  who  loved  and  missed  them  so  terribly  could 
not  completely  understand  how  these  brave  pilgrims 
could  choose  to  leave  their  professions  and  obligations  at 
home  and  willingly  volunteer  their  talents  to  a place  so 
far  away. 

At  home  in  Canada  we  worried  about  the  "delicate 
little  plants"  we  sent  to  the  wondrous  garden  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Could  they  thrive  and  bloom?  Or, 
would  they  instead  find  the  sun  too  hot? 

..the  rains  too  often? 

..the  winds  and  hurricanes  too  brutal? 

..the  work  too  hard? 

..the  language  too  difficult  to  learn? 

..the  people  unfriendly  or  unaccepting? 

Would  you  perhaps  send  them  back  to  us  discour- 
aged and  wounded  and  embarrassed  that  their  presence 
did  not  evolve  and  complement  your  diverse  country  of 
peoples,  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  flowers,  tobacco,  nickel  and 
gold? 

For  the  many  of  us  that  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  visiting  your  fair  and  fertile  paradise,  we  discovered 
that  none  of  the  adversities  could  smother  these  precious 
sisters  that  we  sent  to  you.  They  take  their  place  in  the 


beautiful  garden  of  Dominican  Republic  and  complement 
the  colours  and  fragrance,  the  pride,  honour  and  truth 
that  was  always  there.  All  blend  and  become  one. 

When  we  receive  letters  from  the  sisters  we  are  able 
to  weep  with  you  during  crises  and  disappointments, 
and  likewise  to  celebrate  your  victories  and  joys.  Every 
day  we  pray  for  you,  our  Dominican  families. 

The  Canadian  families  of  the  dear  sisters  wish  now 
to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  our  Dominican 
friends: 

For  extending  your  hearts  when  our  sisters  are 
lonely; 

For  making  them  laugh  when  our  sisters  are  sad; 

For  offering  your  comfort  when  our  sisters  are 
discouraged; 

For  extending  your  hands  and  talents  when  our 
sisters  need  assistance; 

For  guiding  and  protecting  our  sisters; 

For  entrusting  your  children  and  your  sick  and 
your  lonely  and  your  poor  to  their  protective  care. 

May  God  smile  upon  this  day  and  forever  remain 
in  your  midst,  and  may  He  bless  you  all  with  harmony, 
love  and  progress. 

Joan  Principe 

Joan  lives  in  La  Habra,  California,  and  is  Sr.  Lenore 
Gibb's  sister. 
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By  Sr.  Lenore  Gibb,  g.s.i.c. 


leven  kilometres  from 
Consuelo,  17  old  men, 
some  Haitian,  others 
from  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  and  of  course  some  Domini- 
cans, lived  in  a horrible  shack.  They 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  in  the  sugar  cane  fields.  They 
knew  hunger,  sickness  and  misery. 
Now  they  were  coming  to  the  end 
of  their  days  and  were  too  weary  to 
go  into  the  fields. 

Some  of  our  former  pupils  who 
were  working  in  Social  Promotion 
became  aware  of  the  conditions  of 
these  men  and  reported  it  to  the 
sisters.  Together,  the  social  promo- 
tion group,  some  medical  dispen- 
sary staff  and  the  sisters  began  visit- 
ing these  old  men  on  a regular  basis. 
They  gave  birth  to  a committee 
which  called  themselves  "Amigos  de 
los  Ancianos"  (Friends  of  the  Elder- 
ly). 

The  extreme  state  of  the  living 
conditions  of  these  men  can  be 
grasped  when,  if  death  came  at 
night  to  one  of  them,  the  others 
would  take  turns  staying  awake 
until  morning  to  keep  the  rats  from 
eating  the  body,  and  then  they 
would  look  for  help  to  bury  him. 

On  one  of  the  visits  from  the 
Rotary  Club  of  District  7010  from 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  part  of  the  tour 
was  to  see  the  shack.  Our  Rotary 
friends  were  so  moved  by  compas- 
sion that  they  committed 
themselves  to  raise  funds  for  the 
building  of  new  and  better  facilities. 

The  project  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1990  and  completed  in  January, 
1992.  This  is  considered  record  time, 
taking  into  consideration  the  many 
obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome. 

What  a celebration  the  Grey  Sis- 


. 

- Our  Common  Bond 

The  Grey  Sisters  and  Rotary  Club  7010 


Sr,  Scully  and  Sr.  Nolan  receiving  the  "Paul  Harris 
Fellowship  Award",  the  highest  Rotarian  award. 


ters  and  the  Rotary  Club  shared 
with  these  old  men  and  their 
friends.  These  men  who  had  long 
lost  contact  with  family,  who  knew 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  groaning  of 
hunger,  the  suffering  of  belittle- 
ment,  will  at  least  experience  in  the 
years  they  have  left,  love  and  care 
and  comfort.  They  will  die  and  be 
buried  with  dignity. 

On  that  very  special  occasion,  the 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club  who 
were  present  with  their  wives  did 
not  look  for  praise  and  bouquets. 

On  the  contrary,  they  honoured  two 
of  the  sisters  with  the  highest  Rotar- 
ian award,  the  "Paul  Harris  Fellow- 
ship". To  date,  four  Grey  Sisters 
have  received  this  award:  Sr.  Edna 
McNally  (RIP)  in  1986;  and  Srs. 
Lenore  Gibb  (1990),  June  Scully 
(1992),  and  Ann  Nolan  (1992). 

The  Rotary  Club  of  District  7010 
became  interested  in  our  work  in 
Consuelo  in  1986.  Since  then  its 
members  have  financed  many  pro- 
jects. The  personal  interest  in  the 
projects  brought  many  members  to 
visit  us  and  these  visits  have  greatly 
enriched  our  lives.  Service  is  our 


common  bond.  Life 
experiences  and 
different  religious 
expressions  do  not 
get  in  the  way  of  our 
friendship.  On  the 
contrary  these  differ- 
ences only  enhance 
our  friendship  and 
encourage  each  one 
on  to  greater  service 
of  the  needy.  Our 
religious  and  com- 
munity life  must  be 
nourished  by  daily 
prayer.  It  is  always  a 
joy  when  we  can 
share  these  special  times  with  our 
Rotarian  friends. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  the 
Rotary  Club  have  been  engaged  in 
are: 

• Shipments  of  medicine  and 
school  supplies  that  they  have  col- 
lected and  carefully  packed,  and 
which  they  send  by  plane  or  by 
boat; 

• Sewing  machines  for  single 
mothers; 

• Eurnishings  for  a high  school 
and  grade  school; 

• Equipment  for  an  Eye  Unit  and 
a Dental  Unit  in  the  medical  dispen- 
sary; 

• Musical  instruments  for  a 
school  band; 

• Construction  of  a well  and 
cistern  to  supply  water  for  the  dis- 
pensary; 

• Construction  of  the  Home  for 
the  Elderly; 

• Establishment  of  a mini  lend- 
ing bank  for  small  businesses. 

Thank  you  to  our  dear  brothers 
of  the  Rotary  Club  I oo 


asting  Impressions 


By  Sr.  Lucille  Martin,  g.s.i.c. 


la!  Bienvenida!" 
("Hello!  Welcome!") 
Smiles  from  ear  to 
ear  exposing  white 
teeth,  warm  abrazos  (embraces)  - all 
captured  my  heart  immediately  and 
drew  me  into  the  culture  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  was  my  first  experience  living 
in  another  culture  and  I was  ever 
grateful  to  have  had  such  an  enrich- 
ing experience.  Of  course,  not 
speaking  the  language  did  present 
some  difficulties.  Not  so  for  our 
sisters,  who  had  mastered  the  lan- 
guage beautifully  and  had  obvious- 
ly been  accepted  by  the  Dominican 
people. 

The  rooster's  call  and  the  early 
arrivals  around  the  tree  outside  the 
clinic  in  our  Yamasa  convent  awak- 
ened me  the  next  morning.  I arose 
quickly,  eager  to  begin  the  visit 
which  our  sisters  had  planned  for 
us.  They  wanted  us  to  see  and  expe- 
rience as  much  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  possible  in  the  time  we 
had. 

The  visit  included  going  to  class- 
es in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  where  1 was 
treated  to  actos  (ceremony):  receiv- 
ing bouquets  of  flowers  on  palm 
branches,  hearing  beautiful  singing 
and  listening  to  speeches  from  little 
ones.  And  how  I admired  our  sisters 
who  could  conduct  everything  in  a 
language  still  foreign  to  me! 

At  that  time  the  clinic  was  half  of 
the  lower  floor  of  the  convent,  and 
doctors  came  there  to  treat  patients. 
Many  came  and  were  attended  to  by 
our  sisters.  Years  later,  when  the 
local  medical  centre  was  built,  the 


"The  rooster's  call 

AND  THE  EARLY 
ARRIVALS  AROUND  THE 
TREE  OUTSIDE  THE 
CLINIC  IN  OUR  Yamasa 
CONVENT  AWAKENED 
ME  THE  NEXT 
MORNING.  I AROSE 
QUICKLY,  EAGER  TO 
BEGIN  THE  VISIT..." 

clinic  became  a farmacia  popular 
(dispensary)  where  I was  to  serve 
for  a short  time.  The  lame  and  the 
crippled,  the  sick  and  undernour- 
ished, the  children  with  swollen 
abdomens,  the  anemic  - all  visited 
the  clinic.  The  healing  ministry  of 
Jesus  was  made  very  real  to  me,  and 
I felt  grateful  and  proud  of  our  sis- 
ters who  were  ministering  to  these 
needy  in  such  a selfless  manner. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside impressed  me  very  much 
and  the  sisters  made  sure  that  I saw 
as  much  as  I could,  including  a 
mule  ride  in  the  hills,  visits  in  the 
surrounding  rural  areas,  and  of 
course,  a day  at  the  beach.  Palm 
trees  and  sandy  beaches,  which 
were  not  crowded  at  the  time,  made 
up  one  scenario,  and  lush  green 
banana  and  platanos  trees,  hibiscus 
trees  and  orchid  trees,  made  up 
another.  Mango  fruit  was  abundant 
and  free  for  the  eating.  God's  provi- 
dential care  was  everywhere! 

The  faith  of  these  people  also 
impressed  me.  I would  hear  of  the 
long  distances  many  would  travel  in 
pilgrimage  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 


Our  Lady  of  Altagracia  in  January.  I 
saw  the  burial  of  a Dominican  on 
the  same  day  as  the  death,  and  then 
the  nine  days  of  rozos  (prayers)  in 
the  home  following  the  burial.  I saw 
the  many  catechists  willing  to  share 
their  faith  with  others  at  meetings. 
The  Dominicans  are  great  people  for 
meetings  though  they  are  not 
always  on  time! 

The  lesson  I learned  was  that  the 
same  situation  exists  here  in  Cana- 
da, but  in  a more  sophisticated  way. 
We,  too,  have  our  very  rich  and 
very  poor,  and  nowadays  our  mid- 
dle class  is  getting  poorer.  I became 
more  conscious  of  things  I had 
taken  for  granted  as  necessities  in 
my  life,  such  as  water  and  electrici- 
ty! 

Growth  is  always  a heartening 
experience,  and  the  last  time  I visit- 
ed the  Dominican  Republic  I 
observed  much  evidence  of  growth: 
meeting  former  students  who  are 
now  in  leadership  positions  in  edu- 
cation, health  care,  pastoral  care, 
faith  development,  especially 
among  our  Associates;  people  who 
are  good  parents  and  citizens.  All 
this  speaks  to  me  of  growth. 

Que  Dios  les  bendiga  siempre!  May 
all  of  you,  sisters  and  friends,  know 
God's  continued  presence,  wisdom 
and  strength  to  make  the  next  40 
years  ones  of  peace  and  signs  of 
God's  Reign  among  you! 

Sr.  Lucille  Martin  is  a former  Supe- 
rior General  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  resides  at 
the  community  in  Pembroke,  Ontario. 
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Scarboro  Connection 


the 

furniture  put  in  the 
rooms,  the  grounds 
were  cleaned  up  - 
everybody  was  busy  at 
some  job... 

We  all  went  down 
to  the  river  (about  five 
minutes'  walk  from 
here),  where  all 
formed  a guard  of 
honour  through  which 
the  nuns  were  to  pass. 
Hundreds  of  non- 
Christians  were  there, 
too,  to  swell  the 
already  large  crowd. 

About  4:30  in  the 
afternoon  the  three 
boats  hove  in  sight  and 
the  three  sisters 
stepped  ashore.  They 
had  made  the  weari- 
some trip  up  the  river 
without  mishap, 
although  they  had 
passed  through  a dis- 
trict infested  by  ban- 


Along  with  their  journey  together  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 

the  Grey  Sisters  and  Scarboro  missioners  worked  side  by  side  in  China,  Japan  and 

Bahamas.  Here  are  a few  excerpts  from  that  history: 


Scarboro  missioners  and  Grey  Sisters  in  China,  circa  1939. 


i 


CHINA 


"Sisters  Arrive  In  Chuchow" 

By  Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  S.F.M. 

"The  eighth  of  December,  1930, 
saw  a new  and  inspiring  page,  writ- 
ten in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in 
China,  especially  in  our  district  - for 
on  that  day,  our  own  Canadian 
sisters,  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  arrived  in  Chu- 
chow... 

Although  the  day  was  far  from 
fair,  nothing  could  dampen  the 
spirits  of  the  great  crowd  of  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians,  who  had 
gathered  to  welcome  the  nuns  in 


true  Chinese  fashion.  Many  of  the 
faithful  had  come  from  outlying 
districts,  all  dressed  in  their  very 
best  and  excitement  waxed  strong. 
Couriers  were  stationed  at  different 
points  down  the  river,  and  on  sight- 
ing the  sisters'  boats,  were  to  race 
back  to  Chuchow  with  the  news. 
Meanwhile  everything  was  got  in 
readiness. 

The  convent  and  the  grounds 
around  it,  the  mission  compound 
and  the  church  itself,  all  were  gaily 
decorated  with  flags,  banners  and 
pretty  lanterns.  The  inevitable  fire- 
crackers were  strung  on  long  poles. 

Everything  was  hustle  and  bustle 
about  the  convent  itself,  where  the 
stoves  were  put  up  in  the  house. 


dits... 

Accompanied  by  the  priests  and  ^ 
a huge  concourse  of  people,  the 
sisters  walked  the  short  distance 
from  the  river  to  the  mission... 

It  was  indeed  a triumphal  proces- 
sion - one  of  joy  and  triumph  for  the 
church,  for  Canada,  for  our  good 
sisters,  ourselves  and  all  our  people 
and  especially  for  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  was  indeed  appropri- 
ate that  the  sisters  should  arrive 
here  on  the  feast  of  their  order,  and 
how  happy  we  all  were  to  be  able  to  | 
offer  to  C3ur  Dear  Mother  Mary  such 
a beautiful  sheaf  of  lilies  on  her 
name  day..." 

(Taken  from  CHINA  magazine, 

February,  1931.) 


Other  Canadian  Sisters 
Working  In  The  Dominican 
Republic 


JAPAN 


"The  Shimabara  Convent" 

By  Sr.  St.  Joan,  g.s.i.c. 

"March  15, 1951— Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows— was  the  day  of 
exodus  from  our  beloved  convent  in 
Lungchuan,  China.  We  had  been 
escorted  by  guards  to  the  river 
bank,  and  were  sitting  on  our 
scanty  baggage,  waiting  for  the 
inspectors  to  maul  through  it  once 
more... 

Through  the  group  of  spectators 
(and  they  were  never  few  in  China), 
a familiar  figure  approached  with 
the  morning  mail.  It  was  the  last 
time  the  postman  would  find  us  in 
Lungchuan,  since  for  all  we  knew, 
our  mission  work  in  the  Orient  was 
over.  With  a stiff  bow,  for  he  dared 
not  give  his  usual  friendly  smile,  he 
handed  Sister  Superior  a letter... The 
letter  was  opened  and  its  exhilarat- 
ing news  divulged.  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  had  asked 
Reverend  Mother  for  sisters  for 
Japan.  Would  we  care  to  go?  My 


grandmother  on  all  trying  occasions 
used  to  say,  'God  never  closes  one 
door  but  He  opens  another'.  Now 
we  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  venture  in  our 
lives  as  missionaries. 

Within  a few  months  we  found 
ourselves  in  a strange  land  with 
people,  language  and  customs  all 
unknown  to  us.  The  Scarboro 
Fathers  gave  us  a warm  welcome 
and  made  arrangements  for  us  to 
stay  with  the  Good  Samaritan  Sis- 
ters from  Australia  until  our  con- 
vent in  Shimabara  should  be 
ready... Where  and  what  to  begin 
was  the  problem  that  required 
much  prayer  and  thought.  Since 
nothing  could  be  accomplished 
without  some  knowledge  of  the 
language,  we  soon  settled  down  to 
the  task  of  mastering  a tongue  more 
difficult  than  Chinese  had  been..." 

(Taken  from  Scarboro  Missions, 
January,  1957.) 

The  Grey  Sisters'  Japan  mission 
officially  opened  in  January,  1952,  and 
closed  in  November,  1958. 


The  Religious  Hospitalers 
OF  St.  Joseph 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

Arrived  in  1964  and  are  working 
in  the  Diocese  of  Bani  in  the  parish 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

♦ 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Arrived  in  1970  and  are  working 
in  the  Diocese  of  Bani. 

♦ 

Las  Herman  as  de  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Perpetuo  Socorro 
Santiago,  Dominican  Republic. 
Originally  from  Saint  Damian, 
Bellechase,  Quebec. 

Arrived  in  1948  and  are  working 
in  seven  dioceses. 

♦ 

Las  Herman  as  del  Nino  Jesus, 

Miches 

Dominican  Republic. 
Originally  from  Riviere  du  Loup, 
Quebec 

Arrived  in  1969  and  are  working 
in  two  dioceses. 


THE  BAHAMAS 


"The  Parish  of  Rock  Sound" 

"...At  the  principal  mission  of  St. 
Anne's  (Rock  Sound,  Eleuthera 
Island),  there  is  a parochial  school 
and  minor  dispensary  service,  as 
well  as  the  parish  church  each  with 
its  routine  scheduled  functions... 
These  responsibilities  and  the 
regular  visits  to  the  parish's  five  out- 
missions  are  the  pastoral  concern  of 
Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  S.F.M,...  with 
the  able  co-administration  of  Sr. 
Mary  Genevieve,  Superior  of  the 
four  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke, 
Ontario,  who  staff  the  entire 
mission,  including  the  parochial 
school  at  St.  Anne's  where  Sr.  St. 


Angela  is  headmistress,  and  Sr. 

Mary  Lucia  with  Sr.  Mary  Jane  are 
assistants... 

Under  the  direction  of  Sr. 
Genevieve,  our  nurse  and  welfare 
director,  the  sisters  visit  the  sick  and 
newborn,  evaluating  the  total  home 
situation  as  well  as  the  severity  of  an 
illness.  If  need  be  they  obtain 
appropriate  medical  care. ..Were  it 
not  for  the  sisters,  the  majority  of 
their  patients  would  be  left 
unattended,  for  the  people  are 
reluctant  to  seek  medical  aid,  even 
in  times  of  dire  emergency...  With 
the  sisters,  all  patients  find  help  in 
their  acute  need  and  are  encouraged 
in  their  convalescence  and 
rehabilitation... 


The  sisters  devote  every  Friday 
afternoon  to  the  village  of  Deep 
Creek  (one  of  the  parish  out- 
missions),  contacting  parents, 
visiting  the  sick  and  holding 
catechism  class  for  the  children... 
After  Mass  on  Saturday  the  priest 
and  sisters  distribute  sandwiches  to 
the  children  and  have  a brief 
breakfast  themselves.  They  remain 
in  the  village  for  a time  to  make 
home  calls  on  the  sick  and  poor  and 
to  give  instructions..." 

(Taken  from  Scarboro  Missions, 
October  1963.) 

The  Sisters  went  to  Rock  Sound  in 
August,  1960,  and  are  also  in  Nassau 
since  August,  1964.  They  still  maintain 
a mission  presence  in  The  Bahamas. 
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r.  James  Joseph 
Walsh,  S.F.M.,  died 
peacefully  at 
Providence  Villa  on 
Monday,  March  23, 
1992.  He  was  in  his  79th  year. 

A veteran  member  of  our  Society, 
Fr.  Jim  spent  35  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Born  in 
Toronto  in  1912,  he  grew  up  in  the 
west  end  village  of  Parkdale  where 
he  attended  Holy  Family  Parochial 
School  and  Parkdale  Collegiate.  In 
1932,  he  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  at  St. 
Basil's  Church  in  Toronto  in  1938  by 
Cardinal  McGuigan. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  his 
priesthood,  Fr.  Jim  served  in  several 
Ontario  parishes.  In  February  of 
1944  he  took  up  his  first  mission 
posting  as  assistant  pastor  in  the 
parish  of  Monte  Plata  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  During  his 
many  years  of  service  among  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
he  was  pastor  of  parishes  in 
Bayaguan,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Yamasa,  Azua  and  Bani.  His  final 
posting  was  in  the  parish  of  Sabana 
Grande  de  Boya  from  where  he 
returned  to  Canada  in  1980  because 
of  ill  health. 

Jim's  death  will  sadden  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  was 
known  as  Padre  Santiago.  "People  in 
the  many  parishes  where  he  worked 
still  speak  fondly  of  Jim,"  says  Fr. 
Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M.,  a long-time 
colleague  of  Fr.  Jim.  "Jim  was 
sensitive  to  all  of  their  needs  and 
along  with  celebrating  mass  and  the 
sacraments  listened  to  them  and 
counseled  them  through  difficult 


<!_Xc?ev.  James  Joseph  Walsh,  S.F.M. 
1912-1992 


The  picture  below  was  taken  in  1972 
when  Fr.  Walsh  was  serving  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


times  in  their  lives.  He  ensured  that 
they  received  medical  attention 
when  they  needed  it.  He  sought 
land  on  which  to  build  a hospital, 
he  advised  them  about  the  dangers 
of  deforestation  and  worried  about 
its  consequences  for  the  rivers  and 
farms.  An  accomplished  rider,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  lend  out  his 
jeep,  but  never  his  horse  which 
carried  him  along  mountain  trails  to 
visit  the  remote  villages  of  his 
parish." 


After  his  recovery  from  heart 
surgery  in  1984,  Fr.  Jim  helped  out 
at  St.  Mary's  Parish  in  Brampton. 

He  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 
of  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
1988.  Following  his  retirement,  Fr. 
Jim  lived  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
central  house  in  Scarborough,  and 
in  1990,  due  to  failing  health,  moved 
to  Providence  Villa  where  he 
resided  until  his  death. 

The  oldest  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  Fr.  Jim  is  survived  by  a large 
and  prominent  family.  His  two 
brothers,  Fergus,  of  Mississauga, 
and  John,  of  Toronto,  are  practising 
lawyers.  He  also  has  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Mary  Noll  and  Mrs.  Betty 
O'Connor,  both  living  in  Toronto. 
His  parents  were  James  Joseph  and 
Mary  (McEvoy)  Walsh.  Mrs.  Walsh 
was  the  niece  of  Archbishop 
McEvoy  of  Toronto. 

Er.  Jim  was  waked  at  the  Rosar- 
Morrison  funeral  home  in 
downtown  Toronto,  and  was  taken 
to  our  Scarboro  Missions  chapel  on 
March  26  for  the  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection.  Family,  friends  and 
colleagues  gathered  in  his  honour. 

We  who  lived  with  him  here  at 
our  central  house  will  miss  our 
good  natured  and  quiet  friend.  We 
will  remember  him  as  a kind  and 
gentle  man  with  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  journey. 

Fr.  Jim  was  buried  in  the  priests' 
cemetery  at  St.  Augustine's 
Archdiocesan  Seminary  on 
Kingston  Road.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.  «= 


RESOURCES  AVAILABLE! 


Scriptural  Posters: 

Our  12  scriptural  posters  feature 
Gospel  passages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  line  drawings.  Ideal  for 
school,  parish,  home  or  office. 
Available  in  two  sets  (Set  B shown 
below).  Actual  size,  17"  x 22". 


Scriptural  Notecards: 

Use  our  notecards  to  send  your 
own  greetings  (inside  blank).  The 
cover  of  each  card  features  a 
different  reproduction  of  our  six 
newest  designs  (shown  below). 
Package  contains  one  set  of  six  cards, 
including  envelopes. 

(Size:  4 3/8"  X 6 1/2"). 


SCRIPTURAL  DESIGNS:  SET  B 


Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  items: 

Quantity 

Scriptural  Poster  Sets: 

Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00  Set  A 

Amount 

Set  B 

Scriptural  Notecards: 

Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $5.00  (Set  B only) 

New  Video:  (A  Community  In  Mission)  @ $20.00 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED: 

Mail  to: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Reference  No. 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

New  Video: 

A Community  in  Mission 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men 
and  women,  married  and  single  - 
this  is  the  make-up  of  Scarboro's 
mission  team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
This  video  looks  at  a new 
kind  of  community  approach  to 
mission  work.  Visit  with 
Scarboro  priest  Frank  Hegel  and 
lay  missioners  Gail  Viens,  Gerry 
Heffernan,  Armella  Sonntag  and 
her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  as  they 
accompany  Peruvians  during  one 
of  the  most  difficult  periods  of 
their  country's  history. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  25M  mins 

PRICE:  $20.00 


Scarboro  Missions  is  pleased  to 
present... 

Spirituality  For 
Ministry  Today 

A five-day  program  of  study  and 
renewal  with  author  and  lecturer 
Fr.  John  Walsh,  M.M. 

Drawing  on  the  rich  heritage 
of  Christian  spirituality  and 
gaining  insight  from 
contemporary  movements 
such  as  Liberation  Theology, 
Fr.  Walsh  will  discuss 
spiritual  experiences  relevant 
for  the  practise  of  Christian 
ministry  today. 

Take  this  opportunity  to 
make  your  life  and  ministry 
more  coherent,  manageable 
and  grounded. 

May  25-29, 1992 

For  information,  call  or  write 
Dan  Gillis,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
ONT,  MIM  1M4,  PH:  416-261-7135. 


St.  Marguerite  d'Youville,  1701-1771 
First  born-in-Canada  Saint 
Canonized  on  December  9, 1990 


arie  Marguerite  Lajemmerais, 
widow  of  d'Youville  and  mother  of  six 
children,  was  the  foundress  of  a community 
of  religious  women  who  would  come  to  be 
known  officially  as  the  Grey  Nuns. 

Fate  presented  her  with  a role  worthy  of 
her  talents.  She  had  that  rare  and  essential 
quality  of  doing  what  she  was  supposed  to 
be  doing  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  doing 
it.  As  a result,  Marguerite  d'Youville's  great 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  Eternal  Father 
and  His  Divine  Providence  laid  a foundation 
for  a work  in  the  church  which  would 
persevere. 

Even  in  St.  Marguerite's  lifetime,  the  work 
of  the  Grey  Nuns  expanded  to  take  in  needy 
people  besides  the  poor  and  sick.  Then  in 
1844  the  sisters  responded  to  a call  to  found  a 
house  on  the  Red  River  in  Manitoba.  From 
then  on,  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  St. 
Hyacinthe,  Ottawa,  Quebec  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Pembroke  (founded  1926), 
have  carried  the  spirit  of  St.  Marguerite 
d'Youville  to  the  western  provinces  of 
Canada  and  into  the  Territories. 

Today  we  find  Grey  Sisters  working  and 
spreading  the  Good  News,  not  only  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  Africa. 


:%!  c* 


t^hank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 

The  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception 
Administration  Centre 
720  Mackay  Street 
Pembroke,  Ontario 
K8A  8J8 


(613)  735-4111 
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Remembering  Our  Founder 

Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  founder  of  the 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  died  in  Japan 

on  September  3, 1962.  This  year,  the  30th 



anniversary  of  his  death,  remember  with  us  this 

man  of  exceptional  fortitude  and  unflagging  zeal 

in  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God  in  non-Christian 

lands. 
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A Call  For 
Prayer  And  Fasting 
October  9, 1992 

Scarboro  missioners  in  Latin 

America  have  asked  all  people  of 
good  will  to  join  them  in  a day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 9, 1992,  to  commemorate  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  Europeans' 
arrival  to  the  Americas.  This  day  of 
prayer  and  fasting  expresses  our 
desire  to  make  amends  for  the  past 
and  to  ask  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Fourth  Con- 
ference of  Latin  American  Bishops 
(CELAM)  which  opens  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  October  12, 
Thanksgiving  Day  here  in  Canada. 

With  prayer  and  fasting  we  are 
asked  to  reflect  on  the  effects  of 
European  colonization  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, specifically  the  suffering 
endured  by  native  peoples  of  the 
New  World  and  by  Africans  who 
were  brought  here  as  slaves.  It  will 
also  remind  us  of  the  multitudes 
today  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
eat  and  are  without  home,  health 
care  and  education.  We  call  for  a 
new  beginning  - a year  of  jubilee 
marked  primarily  by  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt. 

Our  missioners,  confronted  by  so 
many  signs  of  suffering,  are  commit- 
ted to  being  present  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  whose  perse- 
verance is  manifest  through  acts  of 
courage,  in  the  sharing  of  meagre 
resources,  and  by  their  celebrations 
of  life  and  faith.  Our  hopes  rest 
solidly  in  the  Gospel  vision  of  a truly 
human  society  based  on  justice,  love, 
reconciliation  and  a respect  for  life. 

Thanksgiving  Appeal 

In  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  we 
ask  you  to  help  us  to  continue  our 
work  in  Latin  America.  The  need  is 
great  and  we  ask  you  to  be  especial- 
ly generous  at  this  time.  Please  send 
us  your  offering  today,  using  the 
Thanksgiving  Appeal  envelope 
inside  this  magazine. 
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Only  forty  years  ago  the 
island  of  Mindanao  in 
the  Philippines  was  cov- 
ered by  rainforests.  In 
these  forests  lived  aboriginal  peo- 
ples: the  Blaan,  T'boli,  Manobo, 
Subanen,  Ata,  Bagobo  and  the  other 
tribes.  They  lived  as  they  had  for 
hundreds  of  years,  gathering  fruit 
and  root  crops,  hunting  wild  ani- 
mals, catching  fish  in  the  rivers, 
planting  rice  in  small  clearings, 
moving  from  one  fertile  spot  to 
another,  allowing  the  clearing  they 
left  behind  to  be  reclaimed  by  the 
forest.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  lan- 
guage, its  own  music  played  on 
hand-carved  instruments,  and  its 
own  type  of  dress,  woven  and  dyed 
with  natural  substances  found  in  the 
forests.  They  had  their  legends  and 
rituals.  They  had  an  integrated  way 
of  understanding  their  relationship 
to  the  natural  world  and  the  spirit 
world. 

If  there  is  one  unifying  principle 
in  the  similarity  of  native  people's 
experience  the  world  over,  it  is  their 
relationship  with  their  environment. 
Because  their  survival  directly 
depends  on  what  nature  provides, 
each  group  has  had  to  find  ways  of 
living  in  harmony  with  their  own 
patch  of  earth.  It  makes  sense  to  use 
as  much  of  a slaughtered  animal  as 
is  possible.  It  also  makes  sense  to 
revere  the  environment  that  pro- 
vides them  with  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  medicine.  What  strong  spir- 
its must  dwell  in  the  animals,  trees, 
rivers,  mountains  and  sky!  It  is  no 
wonder  that  tribal  peoples  around 
the  world  often  refer  to  the  earth  as 
'mother'. 

In  this  issue  of  Scnrboro  Missions, 


you  will  read  of  the  work  of  our 
missioners  in  the  Philippines.  Over 
the  past  12  years  they  have  been 
based  primarily  in  parish  ministry 
but  have  reached  out  to  the  native 
peoples  of  Bukidnon  province,  Min- 
danao. There  is  a desire  on  the  part 
of  our  missioners  to  respect  the 
traditions  of  the  native  peoples  and 
an  understanding  that  the  process 
of  evangelization  needs  to  be  very 
sensitive  so  as  not  to  be  destructive 
of  the  native  culture. 

"Now  THE  NATIVE  PEO- 
PLES ARE  FACED  WITH 
THE  RELATIVELY  NEW 
REALITIES  OF  POVERTY 
AND  DISORIENTATION 
RESULTING  FROM  THE 
TERRIBLE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THEIR 
ENVIRONMENT..." 


Now  the  native  peoples  are  faced 
with  the  relatively  new  realities  of 
poverty  and  disorientation  resulting 
from  the  terrible  destruction  of  their 
environment,  particularly  the  mas- 
sive deforestation  which  has 
occurred  over  the  past  30  years  in 
Bukidnon.  Gone,  perhaps  forever,  is 
the  habitat  that  supplied  them  with 
all  they  needed  to  live  and  to  flour- 
ish as  a culture. 

In  our  lead  article,  Fr.  Charlie 
Gervais  traces  the  history  of  events 
and  clash  of  values  that  has  brought 
native  culture  to  the  brink  of  disin- 
tegration. Fr.  Roger  Brennan  writes 


about  "the  life  and  death  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  the  little  forested 
area  that  remains"  in  Bukidnon. 

Both  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  and  Msgr. 
Gaudencio  Rosales,  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Bukidnon,  ponder  the 
question  of  how  the  Church  should 
be  present  to  the  native  peoples  of 
the  diocese.  Bishop  Rosales  also 
speaks  of  the  apostolic  vision  which 
has  led  and  sustained  the  Church 
through  painful  and  difficult 
moments. 

The  causes  of  native  peoples  and 
the  environment  are  receiving  more 
publicity  these  days,  but  still  only  a 
small  number  of  people  are  focusing 
on  these  issues.  We  in  the  Devel- 
oped World,  even  with  our  small 
percentage  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, use  most  of  the  world's 
resources.  In  reality,  the  environ- 
ment of  many  countries,  including 
our  own,  is  being  sacrificed  so  that 
we  can  maintain  our  standard  of 
living.  For  the  future  of  humanity, 
we  need  to  get  involved. 

When  we  hear  of  how  terribly 
affected  are  native  peoples  by  the 
ongoing  despoliation  of  the  earth, 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  other  cultures  and  societies, 
including  our  own,  will  be  just  as 
devastated.  We  may  not  be  so 
directly  dependent  on  our  environ- 
ment but  in  the  long  run,  no  one  can 
survive  on  a parched  and  poisoned 
earth. 

Danny  Gillis  served  for  three  years 
in  the  Philippines  as  a Scarhoro  lay 
niissioner,  and  spent  part  of  that  time 
living  in  a village  of  Manobo  tribal 
peoples.  Now  in  Canada,  Danny  assists 
with  the  production  of  the  magazine.°° 
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A HISTORY  OF 

PLUNDER 


^ /s^/  Ferdinand  Magellan,  on  his  voyage 
to  the  fabled  Spice  Islands,  arrived  at  an  archipelago 
that  today  is  known  as  the  Philippines.  Magellan 
planted  a cross  and  claimed  the  islands  in  the  name  of 
King  Philip  of  Spain... 
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By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


L-R:  Fr.  Gervais,  Balang  (a 
lowland  agriculturalist),  Ernie 
Wijanco  (an  environmental 
consultant).  Boy  Tonogan  (a 
tribal  Filipino  apostolate 
worker  and  agriculturalist). 


He  demanded  that  the  people  of 
these  islands  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  his  sovereign.  When  one  chief, 

' Lapu-Lapu  of  tiny  Mactan  Island 
near  Cebu  City,  refused  to  submit, 

I Magellan  confronted  the  islanders 
with  an  armed  assault.  Magellan, 

' who  went  down  in  history  as  the 
' man  who  led  the  first  expedition  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  paid  for 
I his  bravado  with  his  life.  All  told, 

I only  one  of  his  five  ships  and  36  of 
I his  600  men  made  it  back  to  Spain. 

I Long  before  Magellan’s  arrival, 
i the  people  of  this  archipelago 
; had  established  contact  with 
other  peoples.  Chinese  mer- 
I chants  traded  with  the 

islanders  and  even  had  a small 
'j  colony  around  what  is  now 
!'  Manila  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

! Further  south,  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  the  native  peoples 
traded  with  Moslems  who  had 
j traversed  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  to  the  east.  The 
Moslem  faith  had  taken  root 
j among  the  natives  of  the  Sulu 
j archipelago  and  southwestern  Min- 
danao. Travellers  from  India  had 
also  reached  Mindanao. 

When  the  Spaniards  returned  to 
colonize  the  Philippines  in  1545,  it 
! was  the  island  of  Mindanao  which 
I most  strongly  resisted  their  incur- 
sion. Mindanao,  slightly  bigger  than 
; Ireland,  is  the  Philippines'  second 
j largest  island  after  Luzon.  During 
; the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  pirates 
raided  the  coastline  of  Mindanao 
i and  the  Visayan  group  of  islands, 
plundering  villages  and  capturing 
slaves  for  their  own  use  or  to  be 
! sold  to  colonists  on  the  Asian  main- 
: land.  Because  of  this  danger,  Min- 

I danao  remained  a sparsely  populat- 
I ed  region  of  the  countrv  even  after 


the  Americans  seized  control  of  the 
country  in  1899  and  until  after  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  Philip- 
pines was  granted  its  "political  inde- 
pendence". 

Mindanao  became  the  Philip- 
pines' 'land  of  promise'.  Established 
settlements  v/ere  few:  Davao  in  the 
south,  Zamboanga  and  Jolo  in  the 
west,  Cagayan  de  Oro  and  Butuan 
to  the  north  and  Surigao  in  the  east. 
Pristine  and  rich  in  natural 
resources,  the  island  was  covered  by 
rain  forests  where  the  aboriginal 


tribes,  or  luniad,  lived.  In  a tragic 
sense,  it  was  ripe  for  the  picking. 

The  province  of  Bukidnon,  inhab- 
ited by  various  groups  of  lumnd, 
remained  in  this  unspoiled  state 
until  the  late  1950s.  Utad,  a member 
of  our  Tribal  Filipino  Apostolate, 
remembers  travelling  in  the  mid-60s 
with  his  father  on  a bamboo  raft 
from  his  village,  Opis,  to  Valencia, 
populated  by  Christian  settlers  and 
already  the  largest  town  in  Bukid- 
non. Utad  and  his  father  would  sell 
rice  and  corn  in  order  to  buy  salt, 
canned  goods  and  clothes.  They 
would  also  sell  the  bamboo  of 
which  the  raft  was  constructed,  then 
they  would  walk  30  kilometres 
home  through  the  forests  and  fields. 
The  journey  began  on  the  Opis 


River  which  flowed  into  the  Tigwa 
River,  the  main  waterway  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Fernando.  The 
Tigwa  in  turn  joined  the  mighty 
Pulangi  River,  the  longest  river  in 
Mindanao,  which  carried  the  small 
raft  into  the  trading  centre  of  Valen- 
cia. In  those  days,  Utad  recalls,  the 
rivers  always  flowed  steady  and 
clean.  Even  the  small  Opis  River 
was  navigable  the  year  round. 

Now  the  rivers  flood  when  it 
rains,  and  during  the  dry  season 
one  cannot  float  a raft  down  either 
the  Opis  or  the  Tigwa.  The 
reason  is  plain  to  see:  hardly  a 
significant  stand  of  trees 
remains  along  the  banks  of 
these  important  waterways.  The 
speed  and  intensity  by  which 
San  Fernando  and  indeed  most 
of  Mindanao  was  denuded  of 
its  forests  is  nothing  short  of 
horrifying. 

Before  World  War  II,  Ameri- 
can timber  interests  had  already 
spotted  the  vast  potential  of 
Mindanao.  Logging  of  the  coastal 
regions  had  begun  as  early  as  1920. 
By  the  1950s  Japanese  and  Korean 
loggers  were  very  much  involved  in 
stripping  Mindanao  of  its  forests. 
Loggers  pushed  further  and  further 
inland  and  in  all  directions,  opening 
previously  'undeveloped'  areas  for 
settlement  and  exploitation.  Resi- 
dents of  Bukidnon  recall  seeing  over 
100  logging  trucks  per  day,  year 
after  year,  carrying  cargos  of  felled 
trees  to  the  sea  for  export.  The  plun- 
der reached  its  peak  during  the  20 
years  of  the  Marcos  administration. 
Mindanao  was  home  to  more  than 
16  million  hectares  of  virgin  forest 
when  Marcos  became  president  in 
1965.  Now  barely  one  million 
hectares  of  forest  remain. 


"Pristine  and  rich  in  natural 

RESOURCES,  THE  ISLAND  WAS 
COVERED  BY  RAIN  FORESTS  WHERE  THE 
ABORIGINAL  TRIBES,  OR  LUMAD,  LIVED. 

In  a tragic  sense, 

IT  WAS  RIPE  FOR  THE  PICKING." 
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Esteban  Bagao,  the  datii  (tribal 
chieftain)  of  the  Manobo  village 
of  Kibungkug. 


Christian  settlers,  or  lowlanders, 
from  the  Visayan  islands  followed 
the  logging  roads  in  search  of  land, 
beginning  their  migration  to  Bukid- 
non  in  the  1950s.  They  themselves 
were  poor  and  exploited,  possibly 
landless,  and  in  search  of  a better 
life.  First  they  settled  in  the  vast 
fertile  plains  in  central  Bukidnon 
where  sweeping  grasslands  meet 
mountains  and  forest.  Soon,  howev- 
er, multinational  corporations,  such 
as  Nestle  and  Del  Monte,  grabbed 
up  this  land  for  plantations,  driving 
off  the  small  farmers  who  had  no 
title  to  the  land.  The  small  farmers 
then  followed  the  loggers  further 
into  the  hills  and  forests,  encroach- 
ing on  territory  that  had  always 
belonged  to  the  himad. 

Typically,  a settler  would  come 
into  a tribal  village  and  ask  permis- 
sion from  the  datii  (chieftain)  for 
some  lanci.  He  would  give  the  datu 
some  clothes,  canned  goods  and 
maybe  some  rum.  The  datu  would 
accept  these  gifts  and  let  the  settler 
use  a piece  of  land.  The  settler 
would  then  set  up  a little  store.  The 
lumad,  not  used  to  the  money  econo- 
my, would  acquire  an  unmanage- 
able debt.  When  a person  could  not 
pay,  the  settler  would  ask  for  more 
land.  Then  the  store  owner  would 
bring  in  his  relatives  and  friends  to 
work  the  land.  When  the  lumad  lost 
all  their  land  in  that  area,  they 
would  move  on  up  the  mountain 
and  clear  more  land.  This  process 
would  then  repeat  itself. 

The  clash  of  cultures  also  pro- 
duced a clash  of  values  with  regard 
to  land  usage  and  ownership.  The 
lowland  settler  had  been  taught  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Americans,  so 
ownership  of  land,  with  tax  declara- 
tions or  titles,  was  now  very  much 


part  of  their  culture.  For  the  lumad, 
God  owns  the  land  and  people  only 
have  the  use  of  it  while  here  on 
earth.  One  family  might  use  a cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  for  a year  or  two, 
move  to  another  place,  then  come 
back  a few  years  later  to  that  same 
land.  The  datu  was  the  one  responsi- 
ble for  the  distribution  of  land  each 
year. 

There  have  been  many  fights  and 
killings  over  land  in  the  past  20 
years  in  San  Fernando.  The  tribal 
people  would  venture  back  to  their 
land  a few  years  later,  thinking  they 
could  use  it  again.  To  them  what 
they  had  received  from  the  lowlan- 
der  was  just  a gift  of  gratitude  for 
the  use  of  the  land.  The  lowlanders 
thought  that  they  had  paid  for  the 
land  or,  if  they  knew  of  the  ciifferent 
concept  of  land  ownership,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  tribal  people 
in  order  to  get  land  very  cheaply. 

One  of  the  few  tribal  chieftains 
who  did  not  get  caught  in  this  loss 
of  land  was  Esteban  Bagao,  the  datu 
of  the  Manobo  village  of 
Kibungkug.  He  once  told  me,  "I  was 
born  here  and  I will  die  here.  1 will 
not  allow  the  lowlanders  in  my 
area."  One  day  I was  walking  to  his 
area  to  visit  him  and  chanced  to 
meet  him  on  the  path.  We  sat  under 
a tree  and  talked.  1 said  to  him, 

"Datu  Esteban,  I admire  you  because 
unlike  the  other  datus,  you  did  not 
sell  your  land."  He  answered, 
"Excuse  me  Fr.  Caloy  (which  is  what 
they  call  me),  but  for  your  informa- 
tion, land  cannot  be  sold.  It  is  given 
to  us  by  God  for  our  use.  You  see 
that  land  over  there?  (pointing  east. 


away  from  his  area).  There  used  to 
be  Manobo  people  there,  but  they 
took  money  or  goods  for  their  land 
and  now  they  are  gone.  The  land 
was  not  sold,  they  were  sold.  The 
land  was  there  when  they  were  born 
and  will  still  be  there  when  they 
die."  This  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
tribal  people  throughout  the  world. 

Today  the  destruction  of  the  rain 
forests  in  the  Philippines  is  almost 
total.  The  rich  and  the  greedy  have 
seen  to  that.  The  poor  and  the  needy 
are  now  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
The  calamity  in  Ormoc,  Leyte,  last 
year  which  killed  over  8,000  people 
was  a direct  result  of  overlogging. 
Mudslides  triggered  by  a typhoon 
buried  entire  barrios  (villages).  In  the 
past,  when  forest  cover  provided 
protection  against  torrential  rains, 
more  severe  typhoons  produced 
minimal  damage. 

During  the  past  year,  many 
hydroelectric  power  dams  have  shut 
down  or  rationed  their  power  out- 
put. The  reason  is  that  the  dams’ 
reservoirs  are  filling  up  with  silt  and 
the  watersheds  have  been  destroyed 
by  loggers.  The  result  is  the  closure 
or  slowdown  of  factories  and  the 
loss  of  billions  of  pesos  to  the  Philip- 
pine economy. 

This  has  been  a short  explanation 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  rain 
forests  in  the  Philippines  and  its 
affects  on  the  Filipino  people.  We 
have  learned  in  the  past  few  years 
of  the  value  of  rain  forests,  not  only 
to  the  Filipinos,  Brazilians,  and 
other  peoples  in  similar  situations, 
but  to  the  whole  world  through  the 
loss  of  herbaceous  plants  and  ani- 
mal species  and  changes  in  our 
earth's  atmosphere  and  climate. 
Therefore,  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned. 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


G©ography:  An  archipelago  of  300,000  square  kilometres  with 
some  7000  islands,  11  of  which  comprise  94  percent  of  the  total 
land  area. 

Population:  60,100,000.  65%  rural,  35%  urban. 

Language:  Tngalog,  or  Filipino,  is  the  official  language.  English 
is  frequently  used  in  public  administration,  business  and  in  the 
media.  English  is  compulsory  in  schools,  yet  fluency  in  English 
is  low,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Over  60  other  regional  or  local 
dialects  are  spoken. 

Religion:  Mainly  Catholic,  with  an  important  Muslim  minority 
in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archipelago.  Numbers  in  other 
Christian  churches,  particularly  fundamentalist,  are  increasing. 
Many  tribal  peoples  retain  animist  beliefs. 

Politics:  Recently-elected  President  Eidel  Ramos,  an  ex-general, 
heads  a constitutional  democracy. 


KEY  NATIONAL  ISSUES 


Land  Reform 

Land  ownership  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  population  own  80 
percent  of  the  land.  Of  the  10  mil- 
lion Filipinos  in  the  agricultural 
labour  force,  8.5  million  are  tenant 
farmers.  Agricultural  production  is 
geared  towards  the  international 
market.  Land  reform  initiatives 
have  been  watered  down  by  the 
landowner-dominated  House  of 
Representatives  and  have  generally 
failed  to  make  land  available  to  the 
poor. 

For  information  on  land  reform, 
deforestation  and  other  environ- 
mental issues  contact:  Kinaiyahan 
Foundation  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  375, 
Davao  City,  Philippines. 

Debt 

The  country  is  heavily  weighed 
down  by  a US$29  billion  debt. 
About  47  percent  of  the  Philippine 
national  budget  goes  to  service  (pay 
interest)  on  this  debt.  Meanwhile, 
only  3 percent  of  the  budget  goes  to 
health  and  15  percent  to  education. 
Social  indicators  such  as  a high  rate 
of  infant  mortality  and  the  rise  in 


preventable  diseases  show  the 
human  costs  resulting  from  this 
huge  diversion  of  national  funds. 

For  information  contact:  Ten 
Days  For  World  Development,  85 
St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  ONT, 
M4T1M8,  (416)  922-0591. 

Campaign  For  Peace 

An  armed  conflict  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Philippines  for  over  20 
years  now.  The  main  revolutionary 
group  fighting  the  government  is 
the  National  Democratic  Eront 
whose  membership  includes  the 
New  People's  Army.  There  are  also 
two  Muslim  resistance  groups:  the 
Moro  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  by  all 
that  the  conflict  is  rooted  in  funda- 
mental social  problems  (poverty, 
social  inequality  and  injustice,  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  and  political 
rights,  loss  of  national  sovereignty), 
the  government  has  failed  to 
address  these  problems  and  has 
instead  resorted  to  a military  solu- 
tion. Since  1987,  its  Total  War  Policy 
against  the  insurgency  has  meant 
untold  hardship  for  the  people 
caught  in  the  cross  fire.  Bombing 


and  strafing  by  the  Philippine  mili- 
tary is  common  in  hinterland  areas 
believed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
insurgents.  The  result  is  a loss  of 
thousands  of  lives,  displacement  of 
over  a million  Filipinos  in  the  past 
six  years,  loss  of  livelihood  and 
property,  and  environmental 
destruction. 

In  an  effort  to  push  for  a negoti- 
ated political  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict, a growing  number  of  people 
and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops Conference  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  Philip- 
pines (NCC)  have  formed  the  Multi- 
Sectoral  Peace  Advocates  group. 

This  fall,  Canadian  Church  lead- 
ers, at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  go  there  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  the  NCC  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  Canadian  support  for 
the  multi-sectoral  peace  campaign. 
This  initiative  is  being  organized  by 
the  Canada-Asia  Working  Group 
(CAWG),  an  ecumenical  church 
coalition  supported  by  the  Canadian 
Churches.  For  information  contact 
CAWG  at  11  Madison  Ave.,  Toron- 
to, ONT,  M5R  2S2,  (416)  921-5626.- 
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Church 
That  Struggles 


To  See 


By  Bishop  Gaudencio  Rosales 


WHY,  since  the  1970s,  has  the 

church  in  the  Diocese  of  Malaybal- 
ay,  Bukidnon,  taken  a strong  stand 
on  issues  of  justice  and  the  defense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person? 
What  is  the  theme  of  ecology  doing 
in  homily  outlines?  Why  are  priests 
being  criticized,  hurt  and  killed? 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  church  in 
Bukidnon? 

As  church  we  have  adopted 
many  ambitious  programs.  Our 
priests  are  promoting  the  use  of 
alternative  building  materials  for 
low-cost  housing.  They  visit  com- 
munities in  the  hard-to-reach  areas 
for  Eucharistic  celebrations.  They 
promote  health  programs  for  barrio 
folk.  They  run  formation  seminars 
for  lay  leadership,  tribal  community 
workers,  health  workers  and  facili- 
tators of  bible  study  groups.  Our  lay 
workers  are  active  in  Base  Christian 
Communities,  communications  and 
catechesis,  to  name  just  a few  of  the 
diocese's  apostolates.  Religious 
sisters  and  brothers  are  in  education 
work,  youth  ministry  and  rural 
pastoral  work. 

The  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tions and  the  reason  for  these  activi- 
ties lies  in  the  fact  that  our  church 


struggles  to  see  as  it  moves  on  a 
common  pilgrimage.  It  longs  to 
understand  what  attracts  it  in  order 
that  its  life  and  activities  may  lead 
properly  to  what  it  and  God  desire. 
It  needs  a vision.  Vision  shows  us 
what  we  want  to  be  and  where  we 
want  to  go. 

The  apostolic  vision  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Malaybalay  was  articulated 
seven  years  ago  and  was  arrived  at 
by  interpreting  what  the  local 
church  has  been  trying  to  do  over 
the  previous  ten  years  of  its  life.  It 
acknowledges  a strong  emphasis  on 
certain  Kingdom  values  and  pin- 
points the  reasons  and  motivations 
for  these  choices.  It  attracts  and 
sustains  us. 

Vision  As  Quest  And  As  Guide 

Like  local  churches  elsewhere, 
the  diocese  of  Malaybalay  has  had 
its  own  share  of  painful  and  diffi- 
cult moments.  We  call  these 
moments  'passing-over  experiences.' 
We  were  afflicted  by  these  dying 
experiences,  but  our  apostolic  vision 
enabled  us  to  pass  over  to  where  we 
were  called  by  the  Father  in  His 
Son,  Jesus. 

Two  diocesan  priests  have  been 
killed  in  the  past  eleven  years,  Fr. 
Godofredo  Alingal,  S.J.,  in  1981,  for 
denouncing  abuses  by  local  govern- 
ment officials,  and  Fr.  Nerilito  Satur 
in  1991,  for  preaching  and  defend- 
ing the  integrity  of  Creation  and 
fighting  illegal  logging. 

Our  apostolic  vision  helped  us 
keep  our  bearings  when  Fr.  Neri 
was  murdered,  just  as  it  guided  our 
conduct  during  the  parish  of  San 
Fernando's  struggle  against  illegal 
logging  in  1987.  At  the  height  of 


that  protest,  after  the  barricades  had 
been  dismantled,  the  logging  trucks 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  picketers 
beaten  and  jailed  by  the  Philippine 
constabulary,  the  people  faced  a 
crucial  test.  An  armed  group  offered 
these  people  the  possibility  of  using 
weapons  and  violence  to  achieve 
their  ends.  But  after  reflecting  and 
sharing  with  the  bishop,  all  abided 
by  the  diocesan  vision  and  the  call 
of  the  local  church  to  travel  towards 
justice  and  truth  with  peace  as  the 
way  and  means. 

Jesus  has  always  been  our  model 
in  our  common  pilgrimage  to  God. 
There  has  been  no  other.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  to  have  a vision, 
because  at  any  moment  we  know 
the  direction  to  follow. 

Scarboro  missioners  have  for  the 
past  12  years  been  present  in  our 
diocese.  In  1980,  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais 
was  assigned  parish  priest  of  San 
Fernando,  the  first  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary to  work  in  the  diocese.  The 
following  year  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  became 
the  second  Scarboro  priest  appoint- 
ed here  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  Linabo.  In  those  years 
Linabo  was  heavily  infiltrated  by 
NPA  (New  People's  Army)  insur- 
gents. Fr.  Kelly  and  other  parish 
workers  denounced  abuses  and 
injustices  by  both  government  sol- 
diers and  rebel  cadres,  a principle 
consistent  with  our  apostolic  vision 
which  had  been  articulated  a few 
years  later. 

Gary  Saulnier,  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  who  wrote  one  of  the  best 
herbal  medicine  guides  available  in 
the  local  Visayan  dialect,  arrived  in 
1981  to  work  mainly  with  the 
Manobo  tribal  people.  Later  Fr. 
Gervais  began  a full-time  ministry 
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Our  Apostolic  Vision 


Integral  Development  (Human  and  Christian)  of  Persons... 
Liberation  from  selfish  attitudes,  values  and  structures, 
including  sin  as  root  of  all  selfishness. 

Through  the  building  and  strengthening  of  the  small 

ECCLESIAL  COMMUNITIES... 

The  venue  is  community  (basic  to  largest). 

Community  is  the  abode  of  the  Trinity. 

Alive  in  their  faith  in  God... 

Faith,  to  be  true,  must  be  seen  in  acts. 

Through  an  identification  with  Jesus,  Lord  and  Saviour... 

Jesus,  Word  of  God,  made  man, 

is  cause  and  model  for  human  development. 

While  witnessing  to  the  kingdom  values  of  truth,  justice, 

PEACE  AND  LOVE. 

The  values  Jesus  lived  and  died  for  are  the  same  values  we  live  and  die  for. 


to  these  same  tribal  peoples  encour- 
aging their  self-sufficiency  and 
human  dignity. 

Other  Scarboro  missioners  who 
have  worked  with  the  Diocese  of 
Malaybalay  include  Shane  O'Brien 
who  worked  with  the  youth  of  San 
Fernando  in  the  early  1980s,  Fr. 
Mike  Traher  who  substituted  as 
parish  priest  in  San  Fernando  in 
1984,  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  presently 
parish  priest  in  San  Fernando  who 
has  also  served  in  two  other  local 
parishes,  Danny  Gillis  who  lived 
with  the  Manobo  people  in  the  mid- 
1 980s  and  Helen  Harrington  and 
Andrea  Campbell  who  served  as 
community  workers  in  San 
Fernando. 

The  latest  Scarboro  missionaries 


to  work  among  us  are  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan  and  Mary  Anne  O'Connor. 
Fr.  Brennan  is  a veteran  of  the  earli- 
er Scarboro  mission  in  southern 
Leyte.  He  now  assists  in  the  out- 
reach to  the  tribal  people  and  the 
pastoral  ministry  of  San  Fernando. 
Mary  Anne  is  beginning  to  feel  her 
way  in  the  parish  of  Kibangay  with 
the  native  peoples  who  live  in  the 
mountains  of  west  Bukidnon. 

The  new  challenge  to  the  legs  of 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly  is  the  newly-created 
parish  to  San  Francisco  Javier  in 
Kibangay.  One  mission  station,  the 
mountain  village  of  Miarayon, 
where  he  stays  for  more  than  a 
week  each  month,  is  a six-hour  walk 
from  the  parish  centre. 

There  are  presently  38  parishes 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan, 
a veteran  of 
Scarboro's  mission 
in  Southern  Leyte, 
returned  to  the 
Philippines  in 
November  1991  and 
now  works  in  the 
parish  of  San 
Fernando. 


and  mission  stations  in  our  diocese 
with  650  active  alagads,  or  lay  lead- 
ers, serving  the  Christian  communi- 
ties of  the  parishes.  These  lay  lead- 
ers allow  us  to  be  a grassroots 
church.  They  lead  community  ser- 
vices and  meetings,  attend  to  the 
sick  and  bring  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  larger  community,  both 
ecclesial  and  political.  As  part  of 
their  formation  program,  the  ala- 
gads receive  leadership  training  and 
study  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
church  and  the  apostolic  vision  of 
the  local  church. 

A tremendous  challenge  we  face 
today  is  the  evangelization  of  the 
native  peoples  of  Bukidnon.  There 
is  a history  of  government  neglect  of 
these  cultural  minorities.  The 
church  has  been  nearly  as  delin- 
quent, not  in  inaction  or  presence, 
but  because  of  the  poverty  of  possi- 
ble approaches  or  choices  in  pre- 
senting the  Good  News  to  the  native 
people,  with  respect  for  their  differ- 
ent culture,  values  and  praxis. 

But  with  the  church's  vision 
clear,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  not  to 
see  where  we  are  going.  And  we 
believe  that  no  matter  what  the 
issues  of  our  hungers  or  fears,  iden- 
tity or  life,  no  matter  what  pains  are 
involved,  our  coming  to  fuller  life  is 
ever  possible  only  in  Jesus  - the 
Father's  expression  of  love  for  us. 

No  strategy  or  ideology  can  ever 
imitate  Him. 

The  Scarboro  missionaries  make 
the  same  journey  with  us,  to  lend  us 
their  strength  and  receive  encour- 
agement (we  pray)  from  us.  Because 
with  us  they  see  'the  same  vision' 
leading  us  to  the  more  human  and 
Christian  in  the  only  way  the  Father 
has  allowed  us  to  see,  in  Jesus! 
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^^^omen  of 

Kibangay 


Mary  Anne 
O'Connor,  a 
Scarboro  lay 
missioner 
working  in 
Kibangay, 
Bukidnon, 
recently  spoke  with  a number 
of  local  women  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  They  told  her 
about  their  hopes  for 
themselves,  their  families  and 
country,  and  what  they  saw  as 
positive  and  negative  realities 
in  their  lives. 

Cleofe  Galieposa 

"I  am  a parish  worker  in  Kiban- 
gay, involved  in  liturgy,  catechetical 
formation  and  other  parish  duties. 

There  are  many  problems  here  in 
Kibangay  but  also  many  positive 
forces.  Most  people  here  desire  a 
simple  lifestyle.  They  are  devoted  to 
following  the  Gospel  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  give  of  their  time, 
talents  and  treasures  to  others. 

Kibangay  also  has  a good  climate 
with  lots  of  fresh  air.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  crops,  so  as  long  as 
people  work  hard  they  can  survive. 

The  majority  of  the  people  here 
are  Catholic  and  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a strong  unifying  influ- 
ence in  the  Philippines. 

For  my  barrio,  I would  like  to  see 
progression  in  terms  of  cooperation 
and  unity  in  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  everyone.  I hope  for  an  end 
to  the  cutting  of  trees  and  an  end  to 
gambling. 

For  my  country,  I wish  that  our 
government  leaders  would  perform 
their  responsibilities  with  honesty, 
truthfulness,  dedication  and  love; 
that  they  will  cease  to  use  their 
power  to  fight  against  each  other 
but  instead  cooperate  and  unite  to 
help  one  another  in  facing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  I wish  the 


Philippines  would  try  to  stand  with- 
out the  crutches  of  the  presence  of 
multinationals  in  the  country,  and 
the  many  dependencies  we  have  on 
other  nations,  especially  the  United 
States.  The  Philippines  should  have 
an  identity  of  its  own  as  a nation." 

Ellen  Lumapac 

"I  am  from  a poor  family.  I am  15 
years  old  and  in  my  third  year  of 
high  school.  My  daily  routine,  aside 
from  schoolwork,  includes  cleaning 
the  house,  preparing  meals  and 
watching  my  younger  brother  and 
sister. 

A big  problem  the  people  of 
Kibangay  are  faced  with  is  the 
denudation  of  the  land  caused  by 
burning  the  forests  and  cutting  the 
small  trees  that  remain.  The  forest  is 
destroyed  and  the  soil  eroded.  This 
decreases  the  productivity  of  our 
farmers.  A second  result  is  that 
certain  animals  become  extinct. 

Even  the  Philippine  eagle  is  now 
very  scarce  because  they  have  no 
place  to  live. 

There  are  some  positive  signs, 
however.  People  here  are  ready  to 
help  one  another.  There  needs  to  be 
more  organization  so  that  people 
can  cooperate  in  a way  that  will 
help  the  Philippines  progress.  There 
are  already  some  good  programs 
such  as  tree  planting,  terracing  and 
contour  farming  to  stop  the  soil 
from  eroding. 

My  dream  for  my  family  is  that 
we  will  grow  in  understanding  of 
one  another,  be  generous  and  help 
one  another  and  be  united  in  our 
love  and  in  our  spirituality." 


Maribeth  Casinabe 

"I  am  18  years  old  and  a Bukid- 
non native  person.  I was  in  second 
year  high  school  when  I had  to  dis- 
continue my  studies  because  my 
parents  could  no  longer  afford  to 
send  me  to  school.  So  I stay  home 
where  my  everyday  work  is  to  clean 
the  house  and  wash  clothes. 

For  me,  a major  problem  we  have 
in  Kibangay  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
high  school.  Because  we  have  to  go 
a long  distance  to  high  school  it 
becomes  too  expensive.  Many 
young  people  are  unable  to  finish 
school.  Our  parents  already  are 
poor  because  their  farm  products 
sell  cheap  and  the  commodities  they 
have  to  purchase  are  expensive. 

As  a woman  my  dream  for  my 
family  is  that  we  will  live  in  peace 
and  won't  have  difficulties.  For  my 
country,  that  love  and  peace  will  be 
the  priorities  for  all  of  its  people." 

Maria  Lumapac 

"I  am  32  years  old,  married  to 
Enrico  Lumapac  and  have  six  chil- 
dren: EUen,  Edwin,  Edward, 

Eramie,  Emmanuelito,  and  the 
youngest,  Marylen.  I am  a simple 
woman  who  was  raised  in  a poor 
family. 

My  daily  work  is  to  take  care  of 
my  children,  to  take  care  of  the 
home  and  clean  the  house,  to  cook 
for  my  family,  to  take  care  of  our 
little  animals:  our  pig,  chickens  and 
goats,  and  to  teach  my  children  to 
serve  our  heavenly  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

A serious  problem  we  have  in  the 
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Luzminda  Ligpusan,  her  husband  Prestituto  and  three  of  their  children.  Kibangay. 


Philippines  is  greed,  especially 
among  those  who  are  in  govern- 
ment. In  some  of  our  cities  you  can 
see  people  living  in  terrible  poverty, 
sleeping  on  the  streets  or  living  in 
crowded,  dirty  shantytowns.  I hope 
that  these  unfortunate  people  will 
be  given  a better  place  to  live  and 
that  the  country  can  have  a truthful 
servant  of  God  as  its  leader." 

Luzminda  Ligpusan 

"I  am  married  to  Prestituto  Lig- 
pusan and  have  seven  children,  five 
girls  and  two  boys.  I am  39  years 
old,  a housewife  and  a teacher  of 
catechism.  My  usual  everyday  work 
is  to  take  care  of  my  husband  and 
children.  I also  farm  together  with 
my  husband.  I am  a native  Bukid- 
non  woman. 


Maxciana  Ligpusan  (L),  an  elementary  teacher,  with  fellow  teachers  and  students. 


Our  situation  is  very  hard 
because  we  have  no  money  and 
cannot  send  our  children  to  finish 
high  school  in  Malaybalay,  even 
though  they  are  very  interested  in 
their  studies. 

We  are  experiencing  a long 
drought  in  Kibangay  and  have  no 
productivity  from  our  farm.  We 
can’t  plant  and  we  can't  harvest. 

My  hope  is  that  all  our  problems 
have  a solution  as  long  as  we  ask 
the  help  of  the  Most  High.  The  good 
thing  here  in  Kibangay  is  that  at 
least  we  are  free  to  do. " 


Marciana  Cardente  Ligpusan 

"I  am  an  elementary  teacher,  59 
years  old,  born  in  Cebu  and  married 
to  Sabiano  Ligpusan,  a farmer  and 
native  of  Bukidnon. 

My  first  years  of  teaching  were  a 
bit  of  a sacrifice  because  I had  to 
hike  more  than  20  kilometres  to  my 
teaching  station,  often  carrying  my 
provisions  on  my  back.  To  hike 
through  thick  forest  on  a muddy 
foot  trail  was  really  difficult  and 
exhausting  but  my  desire  to  earn 
wages  to  help  my  parents  kept  me 
going. 

My  marriage  is  blessed  with 
seven  children,  two  boys  and  five 
girls,  one  who  died  at  the  age  of  two 
months.  The  boys  are  married  farm- 
ers. One  girl  is  in  elementary  school 
and  another  in  high  school,  one  has 
finished  a secretarial  course  and  the 
eldest  is  a midwife  serving  in  the 
faraway  barrio  of  Miarayon. 

Some  of  the  conditions  I consider 
problems  in  this  locality  and  which 
contribute  to  the  problems  of  the 
whole  country  are  the  high  cost  of 
commodities  and  low  prices 
received  for  our  products,  the  poor 
attitude  toward  education,  gam- 
bling, environmental  destruction, 
and  the  infusion  of  numerous  fun- 
damentalist sects.''oo 


Paul  AND  Denise  Badali  are  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
who  were  recently  assigned  to  the  Philippines.  Here 
they  give  us  a glimpse  of  their  first  experiences... 


Starting  Out 
In  Mission 


"We  attend  language  school  at  the  Maryknoll 
Language  Institute.  The  only  subject  taught  in 
a classroom  is  grammar.  (R)  Here  1 am  at  my 
individual  tape  classes  (listen  and  repeat). 
(Below)  Paul  with  Fe,  one  of  our  teachers, 
under  the  nipa  hut  where  most  one-on-one 
classes  are  held." 


"The  stark  contrast  of  lifestyles  shown  here  by  the  homes  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  (Above)  Squatters  buUd  their  homes 
wherever  land  is  available,  therefore  they  are  always  under 
threat  of  losing  their  homes. 

(L)  This  rich  subdivision  is  only  a mile  away  and  guarded  to 
keep  out  the  common  people." 


"Out  Scarboro  Mission  community: 

(L-R)  Denise,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  Mary 
Anne  O'Connor,  Paul,  Fr.  Jim  McGuire.  The  other 
members,  Frs.  Charlie  Gervais  and  Roger  Brennan, 
weren't  with  us  the  day  this  picture  was  taken." 


"Fetching 
water  is  a 
daily  chore, 
especially 
for  the 
children." 


"Woman  of  80 
years  whose 
home  is  the 
size  of  two 
refrigerator 
boxes.  Such  a 
happy  soul, 
and  a pleasure 
to  have  met" 


"Happily  waiting  at  the  local  Bar-B-Q  stand.  One  of 
the  best  'fast  food  joints'  in  town,  serving  chicken 
head,  intestines  and  claws.  Lami  (delicious)!" 


Interested  In 

Overseas 

Mission? 

Contact  us! 

Formation  Education  Department 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarborough,  ONT,  MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

■scaiixiD 
missions 

A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  community. 


IN  MEMORY 


John  Joseph  Maurice,  S.F.M. 
1908  - 1992 


Father  John  Joseph  Maurice, 
S.F.M.,  died  peacefully  on 
Tuesday,  July  7, 1992,  at  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

A long-time  member  of  this 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  Society, 
Fr.  Maurice  was  a veteran  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  early  work  in 
China.  Born  in  1908  in  the 
Romanian  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  he  immigrated 
to  Canada  as  a child.  His  family 
resided  in  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  where 
John  attended  Sacred  Heart 
Separate  School  and  Ingersoll 
Collegiate.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Jerome  College,  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
and  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  in  1930.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1935  by  James 
Cardinal  McGuigan. 

Fr.  Maurice  was  assigned  to 
China  where  he  served  for  eight 
years.  In  a recent  interview,  he 
recalled  his  early  missionary 
experiences  in  Lishui,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang,  China,  where 
he  worked  with  other  Scarboro 
priests  and  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

"Christians  were  very  much  in 
the  minority  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang,"  recounted  Fr.  Maurice. 
"Out  of  four  or  five  million  people, 
there  were  just  three  to  four 
thousand  Christians.  There  were 
hopes  for  increasing  the  number  of 
Christians  through  evangelization. 
There  was  a schedule  of  activities 
drawn  up  at  the  main  mission  and 
outlying  missions.  There  was  a plan 
for  catechizing.  It  was  progressive 
and  it  was  meant  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  those  who  were  already 


Christian  and  to  convert  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  Anyone  who  apphed 
generally  had  to  be  given  a course 
in  Christian  teaching  to  allow  them 
to  know  what  the  Catholic  church 
required  them  to  believe  and  what 
commandments  they  should  keep. 
Then  they  would  have  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  expected  of 
them  as  Christians. 

"At  that  time,  1936,  China  was  at 
peace,  but  soon  the  war  broke  out 
between  Japan  and  China.  Lishui 
was  very  vulnerable  because  it  was 
so  close  to  Shanghai.  The  war 
certainly  hampered  mission  work 
and  as  it  became  progressively 
worse,  it  was  dangerous,  very 
dangerous,  to  be  there.  The  air  raids 
became  more  intense  as  the 
Japanese  prepared  for  ground 
troops  to  come  in. 

"I  remember  coming  into  Lishui 
after  a severe  bombing,  they  had 
bombed  the  city  and  the  mission 
very  badly  and  there  was  a stench 
of  smoke  and  death  in  the  air.  The 
priests  and  sisters  were  very  shaken 


up.  Not  long  after  that,  the  apostolic 
delegate  advised  us  to  evacuate.  The 
Japanese  military  was  very 
capricious  and  one  never  knew 
what  they  would  do  to  the  mission. 
So  the  priests  and  the  sisters  packed 
up  everything  they  had  and  fled 
across  China." 

Due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Japanese,  Lr.  Maurice  and  other 
Scarboro  priests,  together  with  the 
Grey  Sisters,  evacuated  westward 
and  returned  to  Canada  via  India. 

In  1951  Lr.  Maurice  was  assigned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  where 
he  served  in  the  parishes  of  El  Seibo 
and  Haina.  He  returned  to  Canada 
in  1956  and  resided  at  the  Scarboro 
Missions  central  house  where  he 
worked  until  recently  in  the  care 
and  service  of  our  community.  Prior 
to  his  retirement,  he  also  served  as 
chaplain  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Village, 
an  orphanage  in  Scarborough  run 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

In  1978  Lr.  Maurice  was 
presented  with  the  Bene  Merenti 
Medal  by  Archbishop  Pocock  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
church. 

On  Lriday,  July  10,  a Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
chapel,  attended  by  family,  friends 
and  other  Scarboro  missioners.  The 
principal  celebrant  was  Lr. 

Maurice's  brother,  Jesuit  Lather 
William  Maurice,  and  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Robert  Cranley  gave 
the  homily  and  shared  a few  warm 
memories  of  Fr.  John.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.oo 
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t's  A Privilege  To  Be  Here! 


Underneath  the  Filipino's  ability  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  hardship  is  their 
unconquerable  faith  that  somehow  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today. 
(Above)  Fr.  Warren  with  some  of  the  students  at  San  Carlos  Seminary  in  Cebu 
where  he  works. 


1 

By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


Why  do  I stay  in  the  Philip- 
pines? That's  a good  ques- 
tion! It's  a question  that  I 
I ask  myself  during  the  times  when  I 
feel  like  going  home.  And  there  are 
i such  times!  There  are  times  when  I 
' feel  homesick.  There  are  times  when 
I feel  frustrated  in  my  attempts  to 
communicate  in  a language  which  is 
not  my  own.  In  spite  of  having 
spent  twelve  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines I cannot  always  understand 
i what  people  are  saying  and  some- 
times I cannot  find  the  words  to  say 
' what  I would  like  to  say. 
g And  so  why  do  I stay?  I stay 

I because  at  a level  deeper  than 

homesickness  and  frustration  there 
is  joy.  I enjoy  Filipinos  and  I enjoy 
what  I am  doing  among  them. 

What  I especially  enjoy  in  Fil- 
ipinos is  that  they  are  so  personal. 
We  Canadians  often  distinguish 
between  our  "business"  or  "profes- 
sional" relationships,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  "personal"  relation- 
ships on  the  other.  Filipinos  do  not 
|{  make  this  distinction  so  readily.  For 
I us  a business  or  professional  inter- 
j action  is  supposed  to  be  objective:  it 
! is  supposed  to  conform  to  certain 
principles  and  to  exclude  our  per- 
■ sonal  feelings.  "Business  is  busi- 
ness," we  say.  But  for  Filipinos 
every  interaction  is  subjective:  it  is 
supposed  to  consider  the  unique 
individuals  involved  and  to  take 
into  account  their  personal  feelings. 
Personal  relationships  are  highly 
|.  valued  by  Filipinos.  Whereas  West- 
erners stress  individuality,  Filipinos 
stress  "connectedness".  In  meeting 
people  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
first  time  I am  usually  asked  what 
country  I come  from  or  what  reli- 


gious community  I belong  to.  I may 
be  asked  if  my  parents  are  still  alive 
or  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  I 
have.  But  when  I meet  people  in 
Canada  for  the  first  time  I am  usual- 
ly asked  what  I do.  In  Canada  who 
we  are  is  what  we  do.  But  in  the 
Philippines  who  we  are  is  how  we 
are  "connected"  with  others. 

Filipinos  are  personal.  They  are 
also  fun-loving.  Filipinos  are  witty 
and  they  are  quick  to  see  the  absur- 
dities and  the  contradictions  in  any 
situation.  Their  ability  to  laugh 
enables  them  to  survive  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  would  other- 
wise be  overwhelming.  For  exam- 
ple, in  November  1990  a powerful 
typhoon  caused  extensive  damage 
in  the  city  of  Cebu.  Just  as  the  city 
was  recovering  from  the  typhoon 
the  price  of  gasoline  suddenly  rose 
and  transit  fares  increased 
overnight  by  60  percent.  As  Christ- 
mas approached,  people  began  to 
greet  each  other  by  saying  "Merry 
Crisis-mas!" 

Underneath  the  Filipinos'  ability 
to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  hardship  is 
their  unconquerable  faith  that  some- 


how tomorrow  will  be  better  than 
today.  The  longer  I stay  in  the 
Philippines  the  more  I appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  humour  of  the  people. 

For  the  past  four  years  I have 
been  working  in  San  Carlos  Major 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  Cebu.  I do 
some  teaching  but  most  of  my  time 
and  energy  is  devoted  to  the  spiritu- 
al direction  of  seminarians.  In  the 
context  of  spiritual  direction  the 
seminarians  share  with  me  ques- 
tions about  their  vocation  and  their 
efforts  to  follow  Jesus.  They  con- 
stantly inspire  me  by  their  open- 
ness and  by  their  faith  in  the  Lord. 
And  so  I receive  from  the  seminari- 
ans as  much  as  I give  to  them,  and 
maybe  more  than  I give  to  them.  I 
am  also  encouraged  by  the  thought 
that  I am  playing  some  small  part  in 
the  formation  of  men  who  will  be 
priests  and  bishops  in  the  coming 
years. 

Why  do  I stay  in  the  Philippines? 
Because  my  life  is  constantly  being 
enriched  by  the  people  I meet.  I 
consider  it  a privilege  to  be  here. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  me! 
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Mike  Traher,  SFM 


By  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


riends  Of  The  Lumad 


Maluku,  a Manobo  village  on  the  Kapugi  River.  The  central  structure  is  the  village  meeting  place. 


This  is  how  we  see  our- 
selves as  missionaries  in 
Mindanao  today:  as 
friends  of  the  lumad,  the 
rural  tribal  peoples. 
There  are  many  poor  in  this  island 
nation  of  65  million.  Among  the 
very  poorest,  however,  are  certainly 
the  lumad,  a name  which  means 
'grown  from  the  earth'.  Most  of 
these  aboriginal  people  live  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  where  Scarboro 
missionaries  have  worked  since 
1980. 

In  our  parish  of  San  Fernando  we 
have  an  estimated  40,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  majority  moved  here 
during  the  60s  and  70s  in  search  of 
good  arable  land.  The  original  occu- 
pants, about  10,000  lumad  have  been 


pushed  to  the  more  remote  areas. 
Many  live  in  the  mountains  beyond 
the  fertile  lands  where  life  is  a strug- 
gle for  survival.  Sickness  and 
hunger  are  always  present.Their 
children  are  often  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  because  they  are  shy, 
speak  a native  dialect  and  are  con- 
sidered backward.  The  natives  have 
seen  their  hills  and  valleys  laid  bare 
of  the  forests  which  once  supported 
their  way  of  life.  Faced  with  the 
disintegration  of  their  culture  and 
environment,  with  practically  no 
means  of  livelihood,  they  are  at  a 
critical  crossroads  in  their  history. 

The  majority  of  the  new  settlers 
are  Catholic.  They  require  much  of 
the  time  and  services  of  a priest.  So 
what  does  a missionary  do  in  a 


situation  like  this?  We 
can  spend  all  our  time 
serving  the  Christians. 
But  we  also  feel  that  we 
are  sent  as  missionaries 
"to  bring  the  Good  News 
to  the  poor."  And  so  we 
search  for  ways  to  reach 
these  "least  of  brothers 
and  sisters." 

Over  the  years,  we've 
tried  several  ways  of 
knowing  and  supporting 
the  lumad  of  our  parish. 
We  have  visited  the 
native  villages,  joining  in 
their  celebrations.  We 
have  mediated  disputes 
between  the  lumad  and 
the  settlers  and  have 
given  help  and  emergen- 
cy assistance.  And  we 
will  continue  to  do  this. 
Some  of  our  lay  mission- 
ers  have  lived  in  a tribal 
village.  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  has  pro- 
moted agricultural  production  for 
food  and  community  development 
and  even  set  up  a corn  mill  to 
release  the  lumad  from  the  profiteer- 
ing of  middlemen.  All  good!  How- 
ever we  are  finding  that  money 
alone  is  not  the  answer  to  native 
peoples'  problems  here,  any  more 
than  it  is  in  Ganada. 

So  what  can  we  do? 

I spent  the  past  several  days  at  an 
araw  celebration  some  45  kilometres 
from  our  parish  centre.  The  lumad 
have  this  annual  fiesta  to  thank  the 
spirits  and  renew  their  own  sense  of 
community.  The  Christians  among 
them  had  invited  me  to  join  the 
event  and  celebrate  Mass.  I 
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Charlie  Gervois,  SFM 


IN  GRATITUDE 


"We  have  seen  that  all  peoples 

ARE  ABUNDANTLY  BLESSED  BY  GOD 
WITH  THEIR  OWN  CULTURE  AND 
THEIR  OWN  DIGNITY." 


Manobo  from  a 
place  called 
Subit,  where 
there  is  still 
virgin  forest. 
People  from  this 
isolated  area 
walk  miles 
carrying 
produce  to  trade 
with  lowland 
settlers  and  are 
often  taken 
advantage  of  by 
the  merchants. 


1 

i 


observed  and  reflected  a great  deal 
during  those  days. 

One  morning  at  dawn  1 was  sit- 
ting alone  outside  the  bamboo 
house,  watching  the  sunrise  and 
meditating.  A tribal  youth  appeared 
and  stood  there  watching  me.  Then 
another  showed  up,  an  older  man 
this  time,  followed  by  several  chil- 
dren. Soon  1 was  surrounded  by 
native  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  all  in  their  colourful  festive 
clothes.  They  were  simply  studying 
me  as  1 sat  there  praying.  Tm  sure 
they  were  wondering  "What  makes 


this  guy  tick?"  They  were  trying  to 
understand  me  as  I was  trying  to 
understaiid  them.  We  exchanged  a 
few  words,  but  it  was  mainly  a ses- 
sion of  quiet  mutual  respect. 

Mission  today  is  listening  and 
receiving  as  well  as  speaking  and 
giving.  We  are  here  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach.  We  have  seen  that  all 
peoples  are  abundantly  blessed  by 
God  with  their  own  culture  and 
their  own  dignity. 

Today  we  are  eight  Scarboro 
missionaries  here  in  the  Philippines, 
three  lay  people  and  five  priests.  As 
we  grow  older  we  are  also 
becoming  more  humble  1 
think,  or  rather  more  honest. 
We  don't  know  it  all  as  we 
once  thought;  we  are  here  to 
listen  too!  And  we  too  can 
learn  something  through 
mutual  sharing.  That  is  the 
good  news  for  us  oo 


Panganan,  Bukidnon. 

Even  young  people  here  wear 
tribal  dress  due  to  isolation 
from  lowland  settlers. 


Gary  Saulnier 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire's  parents,  Paul 
McGuire  and  Margaret  Murray. 


Mom  and  Dad  died  last 
winter.  They  were  both 
buried  in  February,  1992, 
at  Downeyville  near  Lindsay, 
Ontario.  I would  have  liked  to  have 
been  there  of  course,  but  I’m  half  a 
world  away,  in  Mindanao. 

As  I write  this  during  Holy  Week 
in  the  Philippines,  I naturally  feel 
more  lonely  and  sad  knowing  that  I 
will  not  see  my  parents  again.  But 
I'm  also  moved  with  feelings  of 
gratitude.  I now  realize  more  clearly 
how  much  I have  received  from  my 
mother  and  father.  My  mother's 
faith  was  strong  and  gentle.  Not 
solemn,  but  joyous  and  integrated 
into  her  life.  This  affected  me 
deeply,  as  did  my  father's 
unabashed  admiration  for  some  of 
our  former  local  priests,  like  Frs. 
Galvin  and  McCarney,  and  Fr.  Kay. 
This  certainly  contributed  to  my 
choice  of  vocation. 

I now  understand  better  why  our 
Catholic  faith  means  so  much  to  me, 
and  why  I'm  so  proud  and  happy  to 
be  a priest-missionary. 

Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 

Despite  a journey  that  leads  away 
from  parents  and  contains  many 
farewells,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  an  overseas  missioner  has  to  deal 
with  is  the  death  of  a parent.  Being  far 
away  and  separated  from  other  family 
members  only  seems  to  increase  the 
sense  of  loss  that  one  feels.  It  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  most  difficult  times  in 
mission  life.  Wc  thank  Fr.  McGuire  for 
sharing  this  with  us. 
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By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


ur  Kind  Of  People 


Some  of  the  people  in  the  Philippines  with  whom  Fr.  Kelly  joined  in  solidarity  as  they  fasted 
to  save  the  forests  of  San  Fernando,  Bukidnon. 


During  the  lat- 
ter part  of 
1983, 1 was  on 
furlough  from 
the  Philip- 
pines and  staying  with  my 
mother  in  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick.  There  was  a 
small  group  of  people  in 
Saint  John  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  problems  of 
the  Philippines.  We  had 
some  good  discussions  and 
sharing  of  ideas. 

One  day  1 noficed  in  the 
daily  newspaper  an  invita- 
tion to  a meeting  of  an  anti- 
poverty group  in  the  city.  I 
showed  the  invitation  to  our 
small  group  and  suggested 
we  go  to  the  meeting  to 
learn  about  the  situation  of 
some  of  the  poor  families  in 
Saint  John. 

1 believed  then,  as  I do  now,  that 
in  order  to  have  a deeper  under- 
standing of  whaf  is  going  on  in 
another  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  involved  with  the  poor  in 
your  own  country. 

The  next  Sunday  afternoon  found 
us  in  a small  living  room  of  a home 
in  the  poorer  section  of  the  city  with 
a group  of  parents,  both  women  and 
men.  They  thanked  us  for  coming  to 
their  meeting  (we  were  the  only 
ones  who  came!)  and  explained  that 
because  of  the  recession  that  year 
the  families  were  finding  it  difficult 
to  make  ends  meet.  They  were  dis- 
tressed that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment intended  to  withdraw  its  $50 
per  month  allowance  for  each  child. 


They  said  they  absolutely  needed 
the  allowance.  Their  lives  were  hard 
and  losing  that  revenue  would  just 
make  life  even  more  difficult. 

They  had  made  representations 
to  the  government  but  received  no 
favourable  response.  The  parents 
then  decided  to  have  a peaceful 
demonsfration:  a sit-in  in  the  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Services  in 
Fredericfon,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  their  whole  fami- 
lies. 

Three  times  they  asked  us  if  we 
would  join  with  them  in  the  sit-in. 
My  companions,  because  of  com- 
mitments and  obligations,  had  to 
decline.  At  the  third  invitation  I said 
1 would  go  with  them.  Big  smiles  all 
around,  then  a ciuestion:  "Do  you 


have  a driver's  license?"  They  had 
collected  money  to  rent  a van,  but 
had  no  driver.  With  my  driver's 
license  I became  part  of  the  team. 

We  left  for  Fredericton  on  a cold 
morning.  Snow  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  I picked  up  the  van  at  the 
rental  agency  and  drove  to  an 
assembly  point  where  20  men, 
women  and  children  piled  in. 

As  we  were  riding  along  the 
highway,  the  man  sitting  beside  me 
asked  who  I was  and  what  I did  for 
a living.  I told  him  I was  a missioner 
from  the  Philippines  and  a Catholic 
priest.  With  a look  of  surprise  he 
asked,  "Are  you  really  a priest?" 
After  a short  time  of  silence  he  start- 
ed to  tell  me  how  hard  it  was  to  live 
in  Saint  John  during  the  recession. 
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"To  WALK  WITH  THE  POOR, 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NO  VOICE 
IN  THE  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE, 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
CONSIDERED  LAZY  OR  NOT 
IMPORTANT  TO  SOCIETY, 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
MARGINALIZED, 

ALLOWS  US  TO  SEE  JUST  HOW 
DIFEICULT  THEIR  LIVES  ARE." 


He  told  me  about  three 
single  men  who  were  unem- 
ployed and  receiving 
$103.00  a month  from  wel- 
fare. They  had  pooled  their 
money  and  rented  a room 
with  one  bed  in  which  each 
took  turns  sleeping.  He 
talked  about  people  he 
knew  who  deliberately 
broke  the  law  so  they  could 
go  to  jail  for  some  food  and 
warmth.  1 had  met  another 
man  that  fall  who  wanted  to 
get  into  a drug  rehabilitation  centre, 
not  because  he  was  on  drugs,  but 
just  so  that  he  could  eat.  At  the 
same  time  the  city  of  Saint  John  was 
waging  a campaign  to  raise  one 
million  dollars  to  buy  a theatre  con- 
sidered to  be  an  historical  monu- 
ment. 

We  arrived  in  Fredericton  and 
drove  to  a house  where  we  met  up 
with  another  group  of  parents. 
Together  we  ate  a lunch  of  peanut 
butter  sandwiches.  As  we  readied  to 
leave  for  our  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, 1 asked  if  we  might  say  a 
prayer.  Someone  said  yes  and  so  we 
prayed. 

We  walked  to  a government 
building,  took  the  elevator  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Social  Ser- 
vices and  sat  ourselves  down.  The 
children  were  very  well  behaved, 
the  older  looking  after  the  younger, 
playing  with  little  games  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Social 
Services  came  out  of  his  office  and 
told  the  group  that  the  minister  was 
in  Saint  John.  The  group  said  they 
would  wait  for  her  to  arrive.  Later 
on  the  deputy  came  back  and  said 


that  the  next  day  the  minister  would 
meet  with  the  Saint  John  group, 
separate  from  the  Fredericton 
group.  The  parents  said  no,  that 
they  were  one  group  and  would 
continue  their  sit-in. 

Around  three  o'clock  a television 
crew  arrived  and  interviewed  some 
of  us.  (The  only  question  1 remem- 
ber was,  "Do  you  have  permission 
of  your  bishop  to  be  here?") 

Around  five  o'clock  the  commis- 
sionaire came  to  inform  us  that  we 
must  leave.  The  group  decided  that 
the  children  should  leave  with  a 
couple  of  older  people. 

Around  six  o'clock  a couple  of 
policemen  came  to  get  the  group  to 
move.  They  were  sympathetic  with 
the  request  of  the  parents,  knowing 
themselves  that  times  were  tough. 
But  they  told  the  parents  that  unless 
they  removed  the  group  from  the 
building  they  could  be  fired.  The 
group  apologizeti,  but  said  they 
were  not  leaving. 

After  the  policemen  left  and  we 
waited  for  whatever  was  going  to 
happen  next,  somebody  asked, 
"Father,  could  we  say  another 
prayer?"  So  we  prayed. 

Later,  a very  large  number  of 


police  came.  (I  was  amazed 
how  big  they  looked.)  Each 
one  of  us  was  carried  out  by 
two  policemen,  to  the  eleva- 
tor, down  to  the  bottom 
floor,  out  to  the  street.  When 
we  were  all  sitting  on  the 
street  the  police  went  back 
to  their  station  and  we  went 
back  to  the  house  and 
stayed  overnight  in  Freder- 
icton. 

The  next  morning  we 
started  back  to  Saint  John, 
hoping  that  our  action  made  more 
visible  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  reaction  was  some- 
thing different.  My  sainted  mother 
was  shocked  and  flabbergasted  that 
her  son  the  priest  would  join  such  a 
thing.  In  fact  the  vast  majority  of 
church  people  who  mentioned  it  to 
me  were  of  the  same  feeling  as  my 
mother. 

But,  these  are  "Our  Kind  of  Peo- 
ple". 

To  walk  with  the  poor,  with 
those  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
political  structure,  with  those  who 
are  considered  lazy  or  not  important 
to  society,  with  those  who  are 
marginalized,  allows  us  to  see  just 
how  difficult  their  lives  are.  To  look 
at  the  world,  not  through  the  eyes  of 
the  rich  or  the  middle  class,  but 
through  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  makes 
the  obstacles,  the  injustices  and  the 
deprivation  become  very  evident. 

In  trying  to  be  an  instrument  of 
Christ,  "to  bring  Good  News  to  the 
poor,"  an  amazing  and  wonderful 
thing  happens:  we  ourselves  see 
Jesus  and  the  Gospels  in  a new 
way.  oo 
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By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


r.  Neri's  Last  Sermon 
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"We  are  surrounded  by  denuded  hills 

WITH  A LEW  TALL,  BATTERED  TREES  AT  THE  SUMMIT, 
ALL  THAT  REMAINS  OE  THE  LUSH  EOREST 


1' 


I 


i 

i 
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s I travel  around  the 
parish  of  San  Fernan- 
do, I am  often 
reminded  of  the  stark 
scenes  of  Calvary 
which  feature  three  crosses  silhouet- 
ted against  the  sky.  The  crosses  here 
are  the  dead  or  dying  remains  of  the 
rain  forest.  We  are  surrounded  by 
denuded  hills  with  a few  tall,  bat- 
tered trees  at  the  summit,  all  that 
remains  of  the  lush  forest  that  blan- 
keted the  area  less  than  a generation 
ago.  These  trees  are  a reminder  that 
the  province  of  Bukidnon  and 
indeed  the  Philippines  as  a whole 
are  locked  in  a life  and  death  strug- 
gle for  the  survival  of  the  little 
forested  area  that  remains. 


To  speak  of  a life  and  death 
struggle  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  whole  areas  of 
the  country  will  be  able  to  sustain 
life  in  the  future.  It  is  a sad  reality 
too  that  some  people  have  already 
had  to  give  their  lives  in  an  effort  to 
protect  and  enhance  what  little 
forest  remains. 

Here  in  Bukidnon  the  logging  of 
the  forests  has  had  a devastating 
affect.  Hills  are  bare  or  covered  with 
cogoii  (a  tall,  coarse  grass),  the  land 
is  eroded  and  often  infertile  after  a 
few  crops,  streams  and  rivers  are 
silted  up,  there  is  a loss  of  water- 
shed and  this  year,  a severe 
draught.  People  here  are  constantly 
speaking  of  a crisis  as  farm  produc- 


tion has  fallen.  Farmers  are  unable 
to  plant  as  the  land  is  baked  like  ♦ 

clay.  Faced  with  this  tragedy  the 
Diocese  of  Malaybalay  has  taken  a 
firm  and  conscious  stand  to  protest 
illegal  logging  and  to  support  the 
implementation  of  a total  ban  on 
logging  in  the  province.  Only  dras- 
tic measures  will  save  the  forests 
that  remain. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  the  govern- 
ment enforce  the  regulations  on 
logging,  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
have  been  deputized  as  forest  war-  f 
dens.  Fr.  Nerilito  Satur  of  the  parish 
of  Ginayuran  took  this  obligation 
seriously. 

Fr.  Neri  was  ordained  just  over 
two  years  and  was  pastor  of  the 
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"Fr.  Neri's  zeal  impinged  on  the 

INTERESTS  OF  THOSE  PROFITING  FROM  THE 
LOGGING  AND  IT  DID  NOT  TAKE  LONG  FOR 
THEM  TO  REACT." 


parish  in  the  municipality  of  Valen- 
cia which  borders  the  Scarboro 
Missions  parish  of  San  Fernando. 

He  was  ardent  in  his  protest  against 
the  illegal  destruction  of  the  forest 
in  his  area.  He  had  also  been 
involved  in  the  seizure  of  illegally 
cut  logs.  Fr.  Neri's  zeal  impinged  on 
the  interests  of  those  profiting  from 
the  logging  and  it  did  not  take  long 
for  them  to  react. 

On  October  14, 1991,  at  about 
11:45  a.m.,  Fr.  Neri  was  returning 


ordered  to  flee.  A fee- 
ble attempt  was  made 
to  make  the  incident 
appear  as  a robbery. 

As  Fr.  Neri  lay  wound- 
ed on  the  road  one  of 
the  assailants  beat  him 
on  the  head  with  a rifle  butt  until 
the  gun  handle  broke.  A shot  from 
another  rifle  finished  him  off. 

As  news  of  the  murder  of  Fr. 
Neri  filtered  down  to  the  provincial 
capital  of  Malaybalay,  the  bishop 


Sorting  seedlings  for  reforestation  in  San  Fernando. 


from  having  celebrated  Mass  at  a 
village  fiesta.  He  was  accompanied 
on  his  motorbike  by  a parish  cate- 
chist, Jacqueline  Tunzaga.  Not  far 
from  the  community  of  Tanbulan 
they  were  met  by  three  armed, 
masked  men.  Fr.  Neri  was  shot  in 
the  stomach  and  the  motorcycle  fell. 
The  catechist,  uninjured,  was 


and  the  local  governor  rushed  to  the 
scene.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  In  the  early  afternoon,  in  the 
little  chapel  where  Fr.  Neri  had 
earlier  celebrated  Mass,  his  body 
was  laid  out  on  a mat  with  candles 
stuck  in  the  ground  as  a grieving 
Bishop  Rosales,  a group  of  priests 
and  parishioners  offered  Mass  for 


(L-R)  Fr.  Nerilito  Satur  with  Fr.  Dodge 
Tabios  and  Scarboro  missioners  Frs. 
Pat  Kelly  and  Charlie  Gervais. 


the  repose  of  his  soul. 

1 arrived  in  Bukidnon  three 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Neri  Satur, 
just  in  time  for  the  yearly  assembly 
of  priests  and  religious  of  the  dio- 
cese. 1 was  struck  by  a question  on 
the  wall  of  the  assembly  hall:  "How 
should  we  grieve  for  a murdered 
priest?",  and  a photo  of  Fr.  Neri's 
battered  body  with  the  caption,  "Fr. 
Neri's  Last  Sermon." 

During  the  assembly  some  things 
became  very  clear  as  the  co-workers 
of  Fr.  Neri  discussed  his  death.  He 
had  made  some  powerful  enemies 
because  of  his  vocal  anti-logging 
stand.  His  death  was  planned  and 
premeditated.  (Before  his  death  he 
had  received  a warning:  "You  won't 
live  another  two  months.") 
Although  several  people  claimed  to 
know  who  was  responsible,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
finally  be  held  accountable.  (As  of 
this  writing,  April  '92,  no  one  has 
been  charged.)  In  spite  of  these 
things  the  resolve  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  remained  firm,  it  had 
not  been  shaken  by  Fr.  Neri's  death. 
The  assembly  urged  that  the 
response  to  Fr.  Neri's  death  be  a 
peaceful,  prayerful  insistence  that 
the  logging  ban  be  observed.  As  his 
monument,  one  of  the  reforested 
areas  of  the  province  has  been 
named  The  Father  Neri  Satur 
Memorial  Forest.  oo 
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Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


ave 


Seen... 


Anxious  eyes  of  the  squatter 
woman,  fearful  for  the  safety  of  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  who 
are  now  trying  to  survive  in  Mani- 
la’s shantytowns 

Angry  eyes  of  the  Muslim  man 
in  the  market,  not  wanting  foreign- 
ers here 

Pleading  eyes  of  a squatter, 
praying  with  outstretched  hands  the 
Lord's  Prayer  for  his  family's  daily 
bread 

HwigTlf  eyes,  hungry  for  accep- 
tance, the  eyes  of  three  year  old 
Louie,  an  abandoned  child  with 
cerebral  palsy  who  has  no  home,  no 
last  name 

Patient,  contented  eyes  of  the 

little  girl  eating  a banana  on  her 
daddy's  lap  as  the  meeting  contin- 
ues 

Laughing,  dancing  eyes  of  the 

little  ones  in  their  tattered  oversized 
T-shirts,  singing  " Ainerikana"  as  I 
walk  by 

Tender  eyes  of  the  native  moth- 
er gazing  at  the  newborn  sucking  at 
her  breast  as  they  ride  home  on  the 
public  jeepney 

Exhausted  eyes  of  the  farmer 
and  family  after  a day's  toil  in  the 
heat  of  the  fields  on  their  way  home 
to  a supper  of  corn  and  maybe  some 
beans 


Sickly  eyes  of  the  malnourished 
child  whose  condition  is  made 
worse  by  contaminated  water 

Discouraged,  hopeless  eyes  of 

the  Manobo  woman  with  her  sick 
child  who  sees  no  one  to  trust 

Terrified  eyes  of  a poor  woman 
afraid  for  her  family's  safety 
because  of  her  stand  against  the 
destruction  of  their  forest  by  illegal 
loggers 

Beseeching  eyes  of  the  urban 
street  children  begging  for  handouts 
from  passers-by 

Weary  eyes  of  the  children 
waiting  in  line  to  fill  their  jugs  at  the 
barely-dripping  public  water  faucet 

Stariiig  eyes  of  the  many  who 
question:  Who  is  this  foreigner? 

Why  is  she  here? 


Alarmed,  startled  eyes  of  the 
toddlers  who  have  heard  stories  of 
the  incanto  or  white  lady,  and  now 
see  one! 

Watchfid,  attentive  eyes  alert 
to  every  move,  every  expression  this 
stranger  makes 

Gentle,  unassuming  eyes  of 

the  people  who  warmly  accept  me, 
a foreigner,  into  their  lives,  wanting 
me  to  be  happy  here  and  doing  all 
they  can  to  make  it  so. 


have  seen  the  eyes  of  Christ 
alive  in  the  suffering  person, 
the  welcoming  person,  in  the 
celebration  and  laughter  of  peo- 
ple. I pray  that  my  eyes,  too, 
reflect  Christ  alive  for  them,  as 
our  eyes  continue  to  meet. 
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RESOURCES  AVAILABLE! 


Scriptural  Posters: 

Our  12  scriptural  posters  feature 
Gospel  passages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  line  drawings.  Ideal  for 
school,  parish,  home  or  office. 
Available  in  two  sets  (Set  B shown 
below).  Actual  size,  17"  x 22". 


SCRIPTURAL  DESIGNS:  SET  B 


Scriptural  Notecards: 

Use  our  notecards  to  send  your 
own  greetings  (inside  blank).  The 
cover  of  each  card  features  a 
different  reproduction  of  our  six 
newest  designs  (shown  below). 
Package  contains  one  set  of  six  cards, 
including  envelopes. 

(Size:  4 3/8"  X 6 1/2"). 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

J^u  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...  With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of  return 
that  has  considerable  tax  advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Please  Print 


Name 


Address 


Apt  # City/Town 


Province  Code 

Ref  # (upper  left  corner 

of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 


Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  items: 

Quantity  Amount 


Scriptural  Poster  Sets: 

Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00  Set  A 

Set  B 

Scriptural  Notecards: 

Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $5.00  (Set  B only) 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED: 


Mail  to: 

Ncime 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Reference  No. 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

I 1 
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JOIN  SGARBORO  MISSIONS 
ON  VISION  TV  THIS  FALL! 


Beginning  on  Friday,  October  23,  VISION  TV  will  be  broadcasting  a three-part 
series  on  Scarboro  Missions. 


Friday,  October  23  at  7:30  p.m. 

RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

SCARBORO  THEN... In  1918,  John  Mary  Fraser  founded 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  This  program 
follows  the  life  of  this  single-minded  and  determined 
priest,  from  his  roots  in  Toronto,  to  his  death  in  Japan, 
after  61  years  of  missionary  service. 


Friday,  November  6 at  7:30  p.m. 

A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

SCARBORO  NOW... Peru.  Priest  and  lay  people,  men 
and  women,  married  and  single  - this  is  the  make-up 
Scarboro's  mission  team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This 
program  looks  at  a new  kind  of  community  approach 
to  mission  work. 


Friday,  October  30  at  7:30  p.m. 
HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 


SCARBORO  NOW... Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner 
George  Marskell,  Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
has  lived  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Amazonas, 
Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  program  he  talks  about  the  church 
in  Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  the  prelacy. 


of 


Times  listed  are  for  Eastern  Time  only.  Please  consult  your  VISION  TV  "Great  Viewer’s  Guide”  and  local 
listings  for  broadcast  times  in  your  area.  This  programming  will  be  re-broadcast  within  the  weekly  schedule, 
Saturdays  at  12:30  a.m.  and  Mondays  at  10:30  a.rn.  and  3:30  p.m.,  Eastern  time. 
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TraS  ISSUE  CONTAINS  OUR 

Thanksgiving  Appeal 
Envelope 


In  his  encyclical  Mission  of  the 
Redeemer,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
calls  us  all  to  be  missionaries, 
to  proclaim  the  Reign  of  God  and 
be  a sign  of  God's  love  in  the 
world.  Whether  in  our  homes, 
communities  or  workplaces,  we 
all  have  a responsibility  to  live 
the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and 
to  bear  fruit. 

Because  of  your  help  Scarboro 
missioners  have  been  able  to  live 
out  their  missionary  call  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  for  almost  75 
years.  As  well,  your  partnership 
with  us,  as  members  of  our  mis- 
sion family,  has  enabled  you  to 
reach  out,  sharing  the  love  and 
concern  of  Christ,  proclaiming 
the  Reign  of  God  to  others. 

This  month  we  celebrate  both 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Mission 
Sunday  here  in  Canada.  One 
way  you  can  give  thanks  to  God 
is  by  continuing  your  commit- 
ment to  mission.  With  God's  help 
and  yours,  Scarboro  missioners 
can  also  continue  to  give  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada. 


Please  take  a moment  to 

SEND  us  YOUR  GIFT,  USING 
THE  DONATION  ENVELOPE 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 

We  thank  you  for  your 
Thanksgiving  offering. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


e^^oclaiming  the  Reign  of  God 


October  18  th  is  Mission  Sun- 
day and  this  month's  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  focuses  on 
the  theme  of  Mission.  We  begin  with 
a short  summary  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II's  encyclical  Redemptoris  Missio 
(Mission  of  the  Redeemer),  and  some 
reflections  by  Scarboro  missioners  on 
the  encyclical  and  on  mission  itself. 
Frs.  Tim  Ryan  and  Frank  Hawkshaw 
present  some  of  their  thoughts,  and 
Paul  McKenna  looks  back  to  the 
"evangelization"  that  took  place  with 
the  arrival  of  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries from  Europe  500  years  ago. 

The  word  "mission”  is  used  in 
many  ways.  In  one  sense  it  covers 
every  good  action  we  perform  as 
Christians.  In  another  sense  it 
applies  to  the  activities  of  missionar- 
ies who  dedicate  themselves  to  ser- 
vice overseas  among  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent languages  and  cultures. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  states,  "I  sense 
that  the  moment  has  come  to  commit 
all  of  the  church's  energies  to  a new 
evangelization  and  to  the  mission  'ad 
gentes'  (i.e.  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ  or  to  countries  where 
the  church  is  not  yet  established).  No 
believer  in  Christ,  no  institution  of 
the  church  can  avoid  this  supreme 
duty:  to  proclaim  Christ  to  all  peo- 
ples." 

To  proclaim  Christ  is  to  live  and 
proclaim  the  Reign  of  God,  a reign  of 
justice,  peace  and  love.  And  we  are, 
all  of  us,  called  to  this  task.  In  his  life 
and  teaching,  Jesus  revealed  to  us 
the  signs  of  this  Reign  of  God. 

At  the  centre  and  core  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  are  two  signs  that 
we  often  forget.  These  are  essential 
for  us  as  human  beings  and  for  our 
world.  To  overlook  them,  to  some- 


"To  PROCLAIM  Christ  is  to 
LIVE  AND  proclaim  THE 
Reign  of  God,  a reign  of 

JUSTICE,  PEACE  AND  LOVE. 
And  WE  ARE,  ALL  OF  US, 
CALLED  TO  THIS  TASK.  In  HIS 
LIFE  AND  TEACHING,  JeSUS 
REVEALED  TO  US  THE  SIGNS 
OF  THIS  Reign  of  God." 


how  not  understand  them,  is  to  over- 
look and  misunderstand  the  core  of 
Jesus'  teaching. 

The  first  sign  is  oneness  or  unity. 
Jesus  attempts  to  teach  us,  in  word 
and  deed,  that  we  are  all  one,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters, 
of  the  one  loving  God.  Therefore  we 
cannot  be  racist  and  Christian  at  the 
same  time.  How  much  of  our  world's 
problems  stem  from  racism!  One's 
colour  and  ethnic  background  are 
often  the  basis  of  injustice  and  war. 
By  using  parables  like  that  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  Final  Judge- 
ment, Jesus  called  for  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination and  racism.  In  his  daily 
life  he  included  the  leper,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  indeed  especially 
those  who,  because  of  sickness  or 
social  status  or  poverty,  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  mainstream.  He  did  not 
exclude,  he  included,  calling  all  to 
oneness  and  unity. 

A second  core  teaching  of  Christ 
that  flows  from  unity  is  sharing. 

Jesus  challenges  us  all  to  share.  The 
parable  of  the  rich  man  who  hoarded 
his  goods  and  was  therefore  not  rich 
in  the  sight  of  God;  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  who  gave  half  of  what  he 


owned  and  of  the  widow  who  gave 
even  more.  Jesus  demanded  of  Peter 
to  give  not  only  his  tunic,  but  his 
cloak  as  well.  He  commanded  the 
multitudes  to  share  the  loaves  so  that 
all  would  have  enough.  Rich  nations 
and  rich  individuals  who  hoard  the 
goods  of  this  world  while  millions 
lack  the  basics  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  need  to  be  mindful  of  these 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 

These  signs  of  oneness  and  shar- 
ing are  summed  up  in  the  Eucharist 
where,  united  with  each  other  and 
sharing  in  the  one  loaf,  we  remember 
Jesus  and  give  sacramental  expres- 
sion to  these  signs  of  the  Reign  we 
live  out  in  our  daily  lives. 

The  church  and  its  members  in  its 
missionary  responsibility  must  be 
mindful  of  oneness  and  sharing.  The 
church  must  be  an  example  of  equal- 
ity, must  never  be  racist  or  sexist  or 
discriminate  on  any  basis.  Separation 
and  exclusion  are  not  of  Christ. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  also  not 
of  Christ.  They  indicate  a lack  of 
sharing  and  an  economic  system  and 
ideal  built  on  hoarding.  Both  are 
sinful  and  need  to  be  denounced  by 
the  church  and  by  Christians. 

For  Jesus,  the  signs  of  the  Reign  of 
God  were  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  and  that  captives  are  set  free. 
The  mission  of  the  Redeemer  was  to 
proclaim  this  Reign  of  God  in  word 
and  deed.  We  as  individuals  and  as 
church  are  called  to  do  the  same. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  like  the  disci- 
ples whom  Jesus  chides  in  Chapter  8 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  who  have  eyes  and 
do  not  see  and  ears  and  do  not  hear  - 
who  do  not  understand,  oo 
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tJ^edemptoris  t/^issio 


'Mission  of  the  Redeemer” 


A siimmanj  of  John  Paul  IPs 
eighth  encyclical. 


w n his  encyclical  letter,  "Redempi- 
I toris  Missio",  Pope  John  Paul  11 
I says  that  missionary  evange- 
JL.  lization  is  the  primary  service 
which  the  church  can  render  to 
every  individual  and  to  all  humani- 
ty- 

The  aim  of  this  missionary  activi- 
ty is  to  bring  people  to  conversion, 
"accepting  by  personal  decision,  the 
saving  sovereignty  of  Christ  and 
becoming  his  disciple.  The  church 
calls  all  people  to  this  conversion." 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the 
encyclical  present  the  theological 
basis  for  missionary  activity.  John 
Paul  begins  by  forcefully  delineat- 
ing the  unique  roles  of  Christ  and 
the  church  in  the  salvation  of 
humanity: 

Of  Christ:  "For  all  people  - Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike  - salvation  can 
only  come  from  Jesus  Christ." 

Christ,  says  John  Paul,  is  "the  one 
mediator  between  God  and  humani- 
ty." While  other  forms  of  mediation 
between  God  and  humanity  are  not 
excluded,  they  acquire  meaning  and 
value  only  from  Christ's  own  medi- 
ation. 

Of  The  Church:  John  Paul  asserts 
that  the  church  has  a duty  to  offer  to 
all  men  and  women  the  good  news 
of  newness  of  life  in  Christ.  The 
church  "is  obliged  to  do  everything 
possible  to  carry  out  her  mission  in 
the  world  and  to  reach  all  peoples." 

The  grace  of  God  is  so  related  to 
the  church  that  the  primary  goal  of 
mission  should  be  to  bring  people  to 
the  church.  However  this  must  be 
done  while  granting  authentic  reli- 
gious freedom  to  all:  "the  church 


Basic  Christian  Communities,  like  this  one  in  Itapiranga,  Brazil,  are  a central  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Brazilian  church.  The  Pope  sees  these  "as  a true  expression  of 
communion.. .and  a cause  for  great  hope  for  the  life  of  the  church." 


proposes,  she  imposes  nothing." 

The  church,  says  John  Paul,  is  at 
the  service  of  God's  kingdom.  This 
service  can  be  rendered  by  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world  "Gospel 
values"  through  such  activities  as 
dialogue,  human  promotion,  com- 
mitment to  justice  and  peace,  educa- 
tion, care  of  the  sick,  and  aid  to  the 
poor  and  to  children. 

Of  The  Spirit:  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
regarded  as  the  principal  agent  of 
mission  whose  presence  and  activi- 
ties affect  individuals,  groups  and 
history.  The  Spirit  "is  at  the  very 
source  of  man's  existential  and  reli- 
gious questioning,  which  is  occa- 
sioned not  only  by  contingent  situa- 
tions but  by  the  very  structure  of  his 
being."  Whatever  the  Spirit  brings 
about,  he  says,  serves  to  prepare 


individuals  or  cultures  for  Christ. 

Mission  To  The  Non-Christian 

The  encyclical  places  priority  on 
mission  ad  gentes,  that  is,  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  those  millions  who  as 
yet  do  not  know  Christ  and  where 
the  church  has  not  yet  taken  root. 

Asia  is  singled  out  as  the  territo- 
ry "towards  which  the  church's 
mission  ad  gentes  ought  to  be  chiefly 
directed."  Social  sectors  worthy  of 
greatest  attention  are  big  cities, 
youth,  migrants,  including  refugees, 
and  the  poor.  Work  for  peace,  the 
development  and  liberation  of  peo- 
ples, human  rights  and  safeguard- 
ing the  created  world  are  also  men- 
tioned as  areas  which  need  to  be 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 
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Missionary  Activity 

Personal  Witness:  "The  witness  of 
Christian  life  is  the  first  and  irre- 
placeable form  of  mission."  Every- 
one in  the  church  must  bear  this 
kind  of  witness,  which  is  exempli- 
fied by  simplicity  of  lifestyle,  con- 
cern for  people  and  charity  for  those 
in  need.  A commitment  to  peace, 
justice,  human  rights  and  human 
promotion  can  also  provide  witness 
to  the  Gospel. 

Ecumenism:  Recognizing  more 
recent  forms  of  evangelizing  activi- 
ty, the  Pope  advances  the  cause  of 
ecumenical  activity  saying  it  has 
"already  borne  abundant  fruit." 

Basic  Christian  Communities:  The 

Pope  commends  the  expansion  of 
"ecclesial  basic  communities."  These 
he  sees  as  a true  expression  of  com- 
munion, a means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  more  profound  communion 
and  a cause  for  great  hope  for  the 
life  of  the  church. 

Inculturation 

There  is  a positive  evaluation  of 
truth  in  other  religions  and  it  is 
allowed  that  people  may  experience 
repentance  and  forgiveness  in  the 
context  of  other  religions.  (Never- 
theless such  an  experience  of  salva- 
tion remains  salvation  in  Christ, 
even  if  Christ  is  not  named.) 

For  John  Paul,  inculturation  is  a 
means  of  evangelizing  culture.  It  is 
the  difficult  and  delicate  process  by 
which  missionaries  come  to  under- 
stand, appreciate,  foster  and  evan- 
gelize the  culture  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  working  in 
order  to  communicate  effectively 
with  it.  It  facilitates  the  translation 
of  "the  treasure  of  faith  into  a vari- 
ety of  expressions." 

The  Pope  writes,  "Since  culture  is 
a human  creation  and  is  therefore 
marked  by  sin,  it  too  needs  to  be 
healed,  ennobled  and  perfected 
through  the  Gospel." 

Interfaith  dialogue  "is  demanded 
by  deep  respect  for  everything  that 
has  been  brought  about  in  human 


beings  by  the  Spirit...  The  church 
sees  no  conflict  between  proclaim- 
ing Christ  and  engaging  in  interreli- 
gious dialogue.  Instead  she  feels  the 
need  to  link  the  two  in  the  context 
of  her  mission  ad  gentes." 

Development 

The  encyclical  recognizes  the 
close  connection  between  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  cause  of 
human  promotion.  "Through  the 
Gospel  message,  the  church  offers  a 
force  for  liberation  which  promotes 
development  precisely  because  it 
leads  to  conversions  of  heart  and  of 
ways  of  thinking,  fosters  the  recog- 
nition of  each  person's  dignity, 
encourages  solidarity,  commitment 
and  service  of  one's  neighbour  and 
gives  everyone  a place  in  God's 
plan." 

John  Paul  restates  the  call  he 
made  during  his  pastoral  visit  to 
Brazil  that  the  church  become  the 
church  of  the  poor.  The  church's 
contribution  to  development  is  not 
concerned  only  with  uplifting  coun- 
tries of  the  South  but  also  by  chal- 
lenging wealthier  nations  to  scruti- 
nize their  affluence.  He  exhorts  all 
Christians,  "from  families,  to  dioce- 
ses, from  parishes  to  religious  insti- 
tutes - to  carry  out  a sincere  review 
of  their  lives  regarding  their  solidar- 
ity with  the  poor."  He  also  pays 
tribute  to  missionaries  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of 
charity  and  human  promotion. 

Those  Responsible 

Mission  agencies  are  singled  out 
as  movements  within  the  church 
which  exist  to  enrich  the  whole 
community  with  their  distinctive 
gifts.  The  Pope  wishes  to  encourage 
cross-cultural  mission  in  every 
direction.  Particular  churches  - espe- 
cially those  of  recent  origin  - are 
encouraged  to  send  forth  and 
receive  missionaries. 

The  Pope  sees  missionary  insti- 
tutes as  absolutely  necessary  "not 
only  for  mission  ad  gentes  but  for 
stirring  up  missionary  fervour  both 


in  the  churches  of  traditionally 
Christian  countries  and  in  the 
younger  churches." 

John  Paul  asks  that  diocesan 
priests  "not  fail  to  make  themselves 
available  to  be  sent  to  preach  the 
Gospel  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
country." 

As  Popes  before  him,  John  Paul 
stresses  the  importance  of  laity  in 
missionary  activity.  He  pays  special 
tribute  to  catechists  as  "having  a 
place  of  honour"  among  lay  evange- 
lizers  and  calls  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools  for 
catechists. 

Chapter  seven  stresses  that  all 
Christians  by  virtue  of  their  baptism 
share  responsibility  for  missionary 
activity  and  details  how  individuals 
and  communities  can  cooperate  in 
this  activity  by  praying  for  and 
promoting  missionary  vocations, 
following  the  work  of  missionaries 
and  materially  supporting  that 
work.  As  well,  Christians  travelling 
abroad  are  asked  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  respect  in  seeking  contact 
with  other  people  and  always  to 
bear  witness  to  their  faith  and  love 
of  Christ. 

The  Pope  calls  on  particular 
churches  to  "make  the  promotion  of 
the  missions  a key  element  in  the 
normal  pastoral  activity  of  parishes 
and  associations."  He  encourages 
the  sharing  of  information  on  the 
life  of  the  universal  church  through 
publications  and  audiovisuals. 

Conclusion 

John  Paul  concludes  his  letter  by 
writing  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ  without  reflecting 
his  image.  The  missionary,  he  says, 
must  be  a contemplative  in  action, 
finding  answers  to  problems  in  light 
of  God's  word  and  in  community 
and  personal  prayer.  The  call  to 
mission  is  a call  to  holiness. 

The  encyclical,  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1990,  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  conciliar  decree  Ad  Gentes,  pro- 
vides theological  underpinning  for 
the  Decade  of  Evangelization  lead- 
ing up  to  the  year  2000.  oo 
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^!j?EFLECTIONS  ON  MISSION  | 

the  year  leading  up  to  our  General  Chapter  of  1992,  four  pre-Chapter 
meetings  mere  held  in  Panama,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Canada.  The  purpose 
mas  to  discuss  issues  of  common  concern  to  Scarboro  missioners.  Meedless  to 
say,  Redemptoris  Missio  mas  one  of  our  common  concerns.  Here  are  some 
of  the  comments  made  by  Scarboro  missioners  as  they  reflected  on  this 
encyclical  and  on  their  experience  as  missionaries: 


''There  is  a tension  in  the  encyclical  between  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  salvation  within  other  faith  tradi- 
tions and  the  emphasis  placed  on  converting,  baptising 
and  establishing  Christian  churches." 

"The  Christ-centredness  of  the  encyclical  is  affirma- 
tive for  us  as  Christian  missionaries.' 

"The  call  to  evangelize  is  not  only  a call  'to  go',  but 
'to  leave':  to  be  open  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  other  cul- 
tures." 

"The  encyclical  represents  a real  step  forward  in 
that  it  commands  us  to  learn  from  other  faiths  through 
dialogue  and  sharing." 

"Art  ecumenical  or  inter-religious  approach  to  evan- 
gelization is  justified.  For  example,  the  coming  together 
of  Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims,  as  believers  in  the  one 
God,  may  be  a positive  force  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world." 

"The  recognition  that  persons  can  receive  the  gift  of 
salvation  in  their  own  religion  and  not  just  through 
Christianity  is  important  to  us  as  missionaries." 

"The  importance  of  respecting  the  conscience  of 
each  and  every  person  is  very  striking.  It  implies  that  we 
must  take  a non-judgemental  attitude  towards  others." 

"We  go  carrying  the  beliefs  that  Christ  unites  all  in 
the  forgiveness  of  God,  that  Jesus  reveals  to  us  the  face  of 
God  and  that  the  Spirit  is  alive  in  every  time  and  place." 

"The  institutional  church  is  a very  human  organiza- 
tion which  is  capable  of  great  errors  and  misjudgments. 
History  has  shown  this  many  times  and  yet  the  church 
fails  to  even  recognize  one  of  the  most  destructive  errors: 
the  damage  done  to  native  American  culture  by  500  years 
of  evangelization." 

"The  church  and  the  church's  understanding  of 
Christ  are  also  in  need  of  redemption:  we  need  to  search 


for  ways  in  which  what  is  good  and  true  in  the  world 
religions  and  spiritual  traditions  can  be  incorporated  into  . 

Christian  practice  and  understanding."  * 

"The  encyclical  is  too  European  in  its  perspective:  it 
is  curious  that  all  the  world  except  Europe  and  North 
America  is  seen  as  mission  ad  gentes.  The  need  for  mis-  i 

sion  to  nominally  Christian  continents  needs  to  be  further 
highlighted."  , 

"Perhaps  the  'giving'  role  of  the  missionary  is  to  | 
proclaim  what  God  is  already  doing,  to  break  open  the 
message  of  Christ  among  the  people  who  receive  us." 

"We  have  to  ask.  What  is  'Good  News'  for  aboriginal  ^ 
peoples,  for  women,  for  the  poor?  Missionaries  are 
called  to  insert  Christ  into  culture  and  proclaim  and 
establish  the  values  of  the  Reign  of  God.  Inculturation  of 
the  Gospel  requires  tremendous  respect  and  sensitivity." 

"The  example  of  Christian  missionaries  to  Japan  is 
interesting:  while  there  have  been  relatively  few  converts 
to  Christianity,  missionaries  have  had  a strong  effect  on 
the  values  of  Japanese  society  in  areas  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  handicapped,  lepers  and  other  | 

marginal  groups."  ^ 

"Giv0n  the  present  crisis  of  life  itself  on  our  planet,  i 
our  definition  of  salvation  and  mission  must  be  j 

rethought." 

"The  earthly  and  communal  dimensions  of  salvation 
need  to  be  better  understood.  The  document  in  its  com- 
mendation of  Basic  Christian  Communities  does  stress 
the  need  to  evangelise  in  a communal  fashion." 

"For  missionaries,  the  document  is  affirming.  There 
is  a real  enthusiasm  for  mission  and  a call  for  the  Church 
to  support  missionaries.  There  is  strong  support  for  lay  ^ 
people  in  mission." 

"The  encyclical  allows  us  to  adopt  new  approaches 
that  truly  reflect  that  the  Spirit  acts  in  a pluralistic  way." 
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he  Church:  A Communal  Sign 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  at  the  blessing  of  Toyoshiki  Catholic  Church,  the  newly  built 
church  in  his  parish.  Japan. 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


After  reading  the  encyclical, 
Redemptoris  Missio,  three 
points  come  immediately  to 
mind.  First  the  priority  given  to 
mission  ad  gentes,  that  is,  to  peoples 
and  cultures  that  have  not  received 
an  initial  evangelization.  This  is  a 
strong  affirmation  of  our  work  in 
Japan.  The  second  is  the  reason  that 
John  Paul  gives  for  mission.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pope,  mission  originates 
in  the  inner  life  of  God.  The  Father 
sends  the  Son  to  make  himself 
known  in  this  world.  The  Son 
chooses  disciples  and  sends  them  to 
continue  this  mission.  We  are  on 
mission  because  we  are  sent  by 
Christ. 

The  third  point  that  strikes  me  is 
the  acknowledgement  that  God  in 
ways  known  to  God  is  offering  sav- 
ing Grace  to  those  outside  the 
church.  Working  in  Japan  I meet 
many  people  who  are  very  good  but 
who  do  not  know  Christ.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  God's  grace  is  working  in 
these  people. 

If  God  is  offering  grace  outside 
the  church,  the  question  arises.  Why 
the  church?  Any  answer  that  1 may 
give  will  be  inadequate  but  1 will 
share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

The  risen  Christ  is  a member  of 
the  human  race,  a brother  to  all 
people  and  is  working  in  a hidden 
way  in  this  world.  In  the  Gospel 
Jesus  tells  His  disciples  they  are  the 
light  on  the  mountain,  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Saving  people  is  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  to 
cooperate  with  Christ  by  making 
visible  what  He  is  doing  in  a hidden 
way. 

Vatican  11  and  John  Paul  say  that 
this  sign  that  the  church  is  to  make 


is  a "communal  sign".  The  Pope, 
following  Vatican  II,  says  that  the 
church  is  a community  of  life,  love 
and  truth,  a sign  of  salvation  for  all. 
This  vision  of  the  church  will 
always  be  a goal  to  be  aimed  at  but  I 
think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  are 
we  moving  in  this  direction. 

One  problem  we  have  is  the 
change  of  the  western  culture  from 
a Christian  culture  to  a post-Chris- 
tian secular  culture,  in  many  ways 
similar  to  a non-Christian  milieu. 
My  experience  in  Japan  is  that  only 
a few  of  the  infant  baptisms  grow  to 
Christian  maturity  and  1 understand 
the  situation  in  Canada  is  similar. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  many 
nominal  Christians  with  values 
similar  to  the  general  public  and  a 
superficial  attachment  to  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

Does  the  communal  vision  of  the 
church,  its  mission  as  a community 
and  the  availability  of  salvation 
outside  the  church,  give  us  options 
that  did  not  appear  possible  in  a 
pre-Vatican  II  church  that  saw  sal- 
vation pretty  well  limited  to  inside 
the  church?  What  steps  do  we  take 
to  make  the  church  the  light  on  the 


mountain,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
universal  sign  of  salvation?  Moving 
in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  its 
vision  may  mean  questioning  long 
held  priorities  that  cloud  the  vision 
and  image  of  the  church. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  finds  its  role  in  the  vision  of 
the  church.  The  change  from  saving 
souls  to  a light  on  the  mountain 
means  a change  in  Scarboro's  self- 
image.  Scarboro's  charism  is  found 
in  its  foreign  character.  All  peoples 
and  churches  tend  to  be  particular 
and  exclusive.  The  foreigner  is  an 
outsider.  As  a foreign  mission  Soci- 
ety, we  as  outsiders  bring  the  uni- 
versal and  inclusive  element  to  our 
churches  of  adoption.  In  the  Canadi- 
an church  our  outward  thrust  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  universal 
and  inclusive  quality  of  the  church 
and  Kingdom. 

This  vision  of  the  church  that 
John  Paul  gives  us  in  the  encyclical 
may  not  be  achieved  in  its  fulness  in 
this  world,  but  it  does  keep  us  on 
course  in  the  directing  of  our  coop- 
eration with  Christ.  1 look  upon  it  as 
a challenge,  oc 
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By  Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


Church  And  Global  Mission 


, ry:.,  ,/T"  ission  of  the  Redeemer " 

- ' '■  officially  commemo- 

- . rates  the  publication 

of  Vatican  ll's  Decree  on  Missionary 
Activity  and  Pope  Paul  Vi's  apos- 
tolic exhortation  "Evangelization  in 
the  Modern  World".  Its  sub-title,  "On 
the  permanent  validity  of  the 
Church's  missionary  mandate" 
serves  as  a succinct  summary  of  its 
overall  thrust  and  purpose:  to 
defend  traditional  missionary  activi- 
ty in  the  face  of  a set  of  contempo- 
rary challenges  which  are  openly 
acknowledged: 

"As  a result  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  modern  times 
and  the  spread  of  new  theological 
ideas,  some  people  wonder:  Is  mis- 
sionary work  among  non-Christians 
still  relevant?  Has  it  not  been 
replaced  by  interreligious  dialogue? 
Is  not  human  development  an  ade- 
quate goal  for  the  Church's  mission? 
Does  not  respect  for  conscience  and 
for  freedom  exclude  all  efforts  at 
conversion?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
obtain  salvation  in  any  religion? 
Why  then  should  there  be  mission- 
ary activity?"  (No.  4) 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
encyclical's  forthright  recognition  of 
such  contemporary  challenges  to 
the  Church's  traditional 
understanding  and  practice  of  mis- 
sion. This  frank  assessment  and  the 
effort  to  formulate  sensitive 
responses  serve  to  remind  us  how 
far  even  official  Vatican  teaching 
has  travelled  in  the  course  of  a sin- 
gle generation. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  summa- 
rize such  a long  and  detailed  docu- 
ment in  a short  article,  a brief  sam- 
pling of  its  responses  to  some  of  the 


above  questions  can  provide  an 
overview  of  its  approach  to  contem- 
porary global  mission  activity. 

1.  Is  it  not  possible  to  attain  sal- 
vation in  any  religion? 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  acknowl- 
edged change  in  the  theological 
foundations  of  Christian  mission 
more  striking  than  in  Mission  of  the 
Redeemer's  acceptance  that: 

"The  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  a 
special  way  in  the  church  and  in  its 
members.  Nevertheless,  its  [the 
Spirit's]  presence  and  activity  are 
universal,  limited  neither  by  space 
nor  time.  The  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil recalls  that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  in 
the  heart  of  every  person,  through 
the  'seeds  of  the  word'  to  be  found 
in  human  initiatives  - including 
religious  ones  - and  people's  efforts 
to  attain  truth,  goodness  and  God 
himself."  (No.  28) 

God's  grace  and  mission  in  the 
world  is  extended  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals of  good-will,  but  also  to 
their  cultures  and  religious  beliefs 
and  practices: 

"The  Spirit's  presence  and  activi- 
ty affect  not  only  individuals  but 
also  society  and  history,  peoples, 
cultures  and  religions.  ...The 
Church's  relationship  with  other 
religions  is  dictated  by  a twofold 
respect:  'Respect  for  people  in  their 
quest  for  answers  to  the  deepest 
questions  of  their  lives  and  respect 
for  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  peo- 
ple.'" (No.  29) 

"God  calls  all  peoples  to  himself 
and  wishes  to  share  with  them  the 
fullness  of  revelation  and  love.  God 
does  not  fail  to  make  himself  pre- 


sent in  many  ways,  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals but  also  to  entire  peoples 
through  their  spiritual  riches,  of 
which  their  religions  are  the  main 
and  essential  expression."  (No.  55) 

"Through  dialogue,  the  Church 
seeks  to  uncover  the  'seeds  of  the 
Word',  a 'ray  of  that  truth  which 
enlightens  all  people';  these  are 
found  in  individuals  and  in  the 
religious  traditions  of  humankind. 
Dialogue  is  based  on  hope  and  love, 
and  will  bear  fruit  in  the  Spirit. 
Other  religions  constitute  a positive 
challenge  for  the  Church:  They 
stimulate  her  both  to  discover  and 
acknowledge  the  signs  of  Christ's 
presence  and  of  the  workings  of  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  to  examine  more 
deeply  her  own  identity..."  (No.  56) 

The  dramatic  impact  of  Mission  of 
the  Redeemer's  positions  on  such 
issues  is  grasped  only  to  the  degree 
that  we  recall  the  prevailing  and 
deeply-held  convictions  of  a genera- 
tion ago: 

• Without  Christian  faith  and 
baptism,  there  is  no  salvation; 

• While  individuals  exceptional- 
ly might  be  saved  by  some  implicit 
connection  to  faith  and  baptism, 
non-Christian  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  are  grave  obstacles  which 
make  such  an  eventuality  less  likely. 

It  was,  to  a great  degree,  because 
they  were  imbued  with  beliefs  such 
as  these  that  Christian  missionaries 
of  past  generations  reached  out  with 
such  passionate,  urgent  and  insis- 
tent zeal  to  all  "unbelievers."  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  a 
radical  re-examination  of  such  fun- 
damental convictions  has  required 
an  indepth  review  of  the  nature  of 
Christian  mission. 
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Fr.  Ryan  asks,  "Should  the 
conversion  of  the  peoples  of  the 
North  who  stand  as  obstacles  to 
the  order  of  God's  Reign  be  a 
priority  of  mission?" 


ed  aspect  of  its  mission.  The 
church's  mission  is  not  centred  on 
itself  or  on  an  "other-worldly"  reali- 
ty but  is  oriented  toward  God's 
Reign  - defined  in  a holistic,  human- 
izing sense. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  encycli- 
cal does  not  more  clearly  apply  this 
balanced  focus  on  the  church's  role 
in  promoting  the  Reign  of  God  to 
the  contemporary  global  mission 
context  it  is  attempting  to  confront. 

Traditionally  "Christian"  coun- 
tries (principally  in  Europe  and 
North  America)  are  challenged  at 
several  points  in  the  encyclical  on 
their  "moral  and  spiritual  poverty," 
"consumerism"  and  "soulless  devel- 
opment." Yet  the  prophetic  chal- 
lenge to  greater  global  justice  which 
John  Paul  11  has  so  passionately 
addressed  to  them  on  past  occasions 
fails  to  find  a significant  echo  in  this 
encyclical.  Rather  than  focus  on  the 
fundamental  role  which  their  unjust 
monopolization  of  resources  plays 
in  creating  death-dealing  (material) 
"under-development"  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  human  family,  the  encycli- 
cal focuses  its  critique  of  affluent 
parts  of  the  world  on  what  are 
arguably  symptoms  resulting  from 
such  unjust  relationships:  i.e.  "mate- 
rialism," loss  of  "a  sense  of  religion" 
anci  of  "openness  to  the  absolute." 

This  absence  of  integration 


between  an  encyclical  on  global 
mission  and  a whole  generation  of 
deeply  challenging  papal  teaching 
on  global  injustice  leaves  one  with  a 
troubling  impression  that  the  inte- 
grated view  of  the  church's  mission 
and  the  Reign  of  God  set  out  in  this 
section  of  the  encyclical  has  not 
been  applied  in  a positive  way  to  its 
approach  to  contemporary  mission. 

It  seems  as  though  the  encycli- 
cal's overriding  concern  with 
defending  the  legitimacy  of  Gospel 
proclamation  has  short-circuited  its 
capacity  to  humbly  acknowlecige 
legitimate  contemporary  insights 
into  how  we  are  being  challenged  to 
live  it  out  today  in  a radically  differ- 
ent way.  Yet,  as  the  encyclical  itself 
argues,  constant  conversion  through 
encounter  with  historical  reality  is 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  Church's 
mission. 

"Through  inculturation  the 
church,  for  her  part,  becomes  a 
more  intelligible  sign  of  what  she  is 
and  a more  effective  instrument  of 
mission.  ...She  comes  to  express 
better  the  mystery  of  Christ,  all  the 
while  being  motivated  by  continual 
renewal."  (No.  52) 

For  it  is  precisely  the  role  which 
traditionally  "Christian"  countries 
play  in  perpetuating  and  reaping 
the  benefits  of  a world  order  so 
contradictory  to  the  ideals  of  the 


2.  "Is  not  human  develop- 
ment an  adequate  goal  of 
the  church's  mission?" 


While  predictably  rejecting 
this  extreme  position.  Mission 
of  the  Redeemer  nevertheless 
acknowledges  the  centrality  of 
the  Reign  of  God  to  Jesus' 
ministry: 

"The  proclamation  and  establish- 
ment of  God's  Kingdom  are  the 
purpose  of  his  mission:  '1  was  sent 
for  this  purpose.'"  (Luke  4:43)  (No. 
13) 

"Working  for  the  Kingdom 
means  acknowledging  and  promot- 
ing God's  activity,  which  is  present 
in  human  history  and  transforms  it. 
Building  the  Kingdom  means  work- 
ing for  liberation  from  evil  in  all  its 
forms."  (No.  15) 

While  rejecting  an  exclusively 
this-worldly  view  of  God's  King- 
dom, the  encyclical  significantly 
stresses  that  "the  church  is  not  an 
end  unto  herself,  since  she  is 
ordered  toward  the  Kingdom  of 
God  of  which  she  is  the  seed,  sign 
and  instrument."  Thus,  while  "she 
never  loses  sight  of  the  priority  of 
transcendent  and  spiritual  realities," 
the  church  is  a "promoter  of  gospel 
values,"  contributing  to 
"humankind's  journey  toward  the 
eschatological  Kingdom...  through 
activities  such  as  dialogue,  human 
promotion,  commitment  to  justice 
and  peace,"  etc.  (No.  20) 

In  short,  while  the  church's  mis- 
sion is  not  simply  "human  develop- 
ment" in  a narrow  materialistic 
sense,  true  human  development 
which  includes  such  elements  is 
very  much  an  integral  and  integrat- 
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Reign  of 
God  which 
lies  behind 
a number 
of  challeng- 
ing contem- 
porary 
questions 
about  the 
traciitional  definition  of  global  mis- 
sion and  about  the  church's  continu- 
ing sense  of  mission  priorities  and 
practices. 

Should  not  the  "conversion"  of 
the  peoples  of  the  North  who  stand 
as  such  obstacles  to  the  order  of 
God's  Reign  be  a contemporary 
priority  of  missioir  - given  that  ser- 
vice of  the  Reign  of  God  constitutes 
the  Church's  very  raison  d'etre?  Does 
this  not  require  that  the  Church 
dramatically  reverse  the  traditional 
direction  of  global  mission?  Must 
not  countries  considering  them- 
selves "Christian"  be  confronted 
with  the  need  for  radical  collective 
conversion?  The  net  impact  of  this 
encyclical  would  rather  be  to  rein- 
force them  in  the  view  that  "non- 
Christians"  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  first  priority  of  the 
Church's  mission  - even  though 
such  peoples  may  be  poor,  more 
attentive  to  the  Spirit's  call  for  con- 
version to  God's  Reign  and  privi- 
leged potential  bearers  of  this  call  to 
conversion  for  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth? 

One  of  the  limitations  of  this 
encyclical  is  that  it  fails  to  earnestly 
confront  such  challenges  to  tradi- 
tional mission  concepts  and  prac- 
tices from  the  non-European  and 
non-North  American  world.  Mission 
of  the  Redeemer  very  much  retains 


the  colour  of  a Northern,  Western 
and  ecclesiastically  centred  docu- 
ment. Paul  Vi's  1975  document  On 
Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World 
on  the  other  hand  benefitted  from 
its  connection  with  the  Third  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops 
on  Evangelization  held  the  previous 
year.  The  lengthy  world-wide 
preparation-process  for  that  synod 
and  its  vibrant  sessions  were  funda- 
mentally impacted  by  the  presence 
of  voices  representing  the  contem- 
porary church's  poor  majority  - one 
which  lives  in  areas  of  the  world 
which  this  encyclical's  traditional 
approach  to  mission  would  still 
define  as  the  objects  of  mission 
rather  than  as  its  primary  contem- 
porary agents. 

3.  Why  should  there  be 
missionary  activity? 

In  spite  of  the  changes  in  per- 
spective wrought  by  aspects  of  con- 
temporary global  reality  such  as 
those  examined  above,  few  in  the 
church  would  argue  with  Mission  of 
the  Redeemer's  continuing  insistence 
that  Christians  cannot  but  share 
with  others  - in  appropriate  ways  - 
the  ground  and  substance  of  their 
religious  belief. 

One  cannot  but  resonate  with 
beautiful  and  passionate  passages  of 
the  encyclical  like  the  following: 


"The 

missionary 
is  the  'uni- 
versal sis- 
ter/brother', 
bearing  in 
her /himself 
the  church's 


spirit,  her 
openness  to  and  interest  in  all  peo- 
ples and  individuals,  especially  the 
least  and  the  poorest.  As  such, 
she/he  overcomes  barriers  and 
divisions  of  race,  caste  or  ideology. 
She/he  is  a sign  of  God's  love  in  the 
world  - a love  without  exclusion  or 
partiality."  (No.  89) 


4.  Mission  "Ad  Gentes  "? 


Given  reservations  about  Mission 
of  the  Redeemer's  traditional 
approach  to  mission,  many  in  the 
church  will  also  have  difficulty  with 
the  encyclical's  steadfast  insistence 
on  maintaining  an  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  church's  general 
call  to  mission  in  the  service  of 
God's  Reign  and  a distinct  "mission 
ad  gentes"  (mission  to  the  'pagan' 
peoples). 

While  conceding  that  "the  bound- 
aries between  pastoral  care  of  the 
faithful,  new  evangelization  and 
specific  missionary  activity  are  not 
clearly  definable,"  nevertheless  the 
encyclical  argues  extensively  and 
resolutely  for  the  continued  recogni- 
tion of  a specific  missionary  activity 
proper; 

"Missionary  activity  proper, 
namely  the  mission  ad  gentes,  is 
directed  to  'peoples  or  groups  who 
do  not  yet  believe  in  Christ,'  'who 
are  far  from  Christ,'  in  whom  the 
church  'has  not  taken  root'  and 
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"Other  religions  constitute  a positive  challenge 

FOR  THE  church:  THEY  STIMULATE  HER  BOTH  TO 
DISCOVER  AND  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  SIGNS  OF  ChRIST'S 
PRESENCE  AND  OF  THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  Redemptoris  Missio,  No.  56 


whose  culture  has  not  yet  been 
influenced  by  the  Gospel.  (No.  34) 

Reservations  in  the  church  with 
regard  to  this  position  do  not  sim- 
ply represent  an  arcane  dispute 
among  theologians  over  terminolo- 
gy. The  broad  family  of  Christian 
churches  gathered  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  long  since 
embraced  concepts  such  as  "Mission 
on  six  continents"  and  "Global  part- 
nership in  mission".  A territorially- 
based  definition  of  global  mission 
was  abandoned  in  order  to  leave 
behind  a set  of  deeply  offensive 
distinctions  between  "Christian"  and 
"Non-Christian"  nations,  between 
"missionary-sending"  and  "mission- 
ary-receiving" churches,  between 
"older"  (read:  mature,  developed, 
complete!)  and  "younger"  churches. 

Not  only  were  such  distinctions 
rejected  as  arrogant  and  degrading 
by  those  tagged  with  the  inferior 
terms;  they  were  also  seen  to  repre- 
sent the  antithesis  of  the  evangelical 
humility  and  openness  to  conver- 
sion most  urgently  required  precise- 
ly of  those  countries  denoted  as 
"Christian"  and  those  churches  clas- 
sified as  "mature"  and  "mission- 
sending." 

In  contrast  to  Mission  of  the 
Redeemer's  effort  to  cling  to  some 
geographic,  ethnic  or  sociological 
basis  for  distinguishing  and  pro- 
moting "missionary  activity,"  a far 
more  broadly  supported  position 
would  be  represented  by  this  pas- 
sage from  a recently  published  ecu- 
menical exploration  of  mission: 

"In  the  midst  of  these  new  cir- 
cumstances and  relationships  there 
is  still  room  for  and  need  of  individ- 
ual missionaries,  but  only  insofar  as 


all  recognize  that  their  task  is  one 
that  pertains  to  the  whole  church 
(c.f.  Ad  Gentes  26)  and  insofar  as 
missionaries  appreciate  that  they 
are  sent  as  ambassadors  of  one  local 
church  to  another  local  church 
(where  such  a local  church  already 
exists),  as  witnesses  of  solidarity 
and  partnership,  and  as  expressions 
of  mutual  encounter,  exchange  and 
enrichment."  (David  Bosch,  "Trans- 
forming Mission",  Orbis,  1991, 
p.380). 

Mission  of  the  Redeemer  has  many 
sections  which  break  new  ground 
by  acknowledging  the  radically  new 
context  within  which  the  church's 
contemporary  call  to  mission  must 
be  lived.  It  establishes  a challenging 
bottom  line  on  the  relationship 
between  church  and  the  Reign  of 
God,  on  the  diffuse  nature  of  God's 
grace  outside  the  church,  on  the 
imperative  of  respectful  and  humble 
interfaith  dialogue  and  on  the  need 
of  respectful  diversity  and  a vital 
sharing  of  gifts  within  a global 
church  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  such 
contemporary  challenges  to  the 
church's  mission  are  often  dramati- 
cally framed,  most  of  the  encycli- 
cal's responses  prove  strikingly 
conservative.  No  matter  how  funda- 
mental the  nature  of  the  questions 
raised  - neither  the  traditional  defi- 
nition of  "mission"  which  it  defends 
nor  existing  Catholic  mission  struc- 
tures and  programs  end  up  being 
radically  re-examined  or 
challenged. 

The  encyclical's  own  observa- 
tions on  the  radical  demands  and 
expectations  of  true  inculturation 
set  out  a challenge  which  the  central 


governing  structures  of  the  Catholic 
Church  therefore  have  yet  to  come 
totally  to  terms  with.  The  dramati- 
cally different  contemporary  context 
of  mission  acknowledged  at  many 
points  in  the  encyclical  requires  a 
fundamental  and  radical  transfor- 
mation of  the  church's  concept  and 
practice  of  mission: 

"It  is  not  a matter  of  purely  exter- 
nal adaptation,  for  inculturation 
'means  the  intimate  transformation 
of  authentic  cultural  value  through 
their  integration  in  Christianity  and 
the  insertion  of  Christianity  in  the 
various  human  cultures.'  The  pro- 
cess is  thus  a profound  and  all- 
embracing  one,  which  involves  the 
Christian  message  and  also  the 
church's  reflection  and  practice." 
(No.  52) 

Fortunately,  such  a "profound 
and  all-embracing"  transformation 
of  the  church's  practice  and  reflec- 
tion of  global  mission  is  flowering 
throughout  the  world  today.  Much 
of  the  contemporary  church's  most 
vital  experience  and  insight  into 
how  it  is  being  challenged  to  the 
service  of  God's  Reign  originates 
from  traditional  "mission  areas." 
Structures  for  sharing  these  percep- 
tions and  gifts  internationally  with 
true  mutuality  are  functioning  ever 
more  broadly  and  creatively  - if  still 
marginally.  Christian  faith  is  being 
positively  challenged  by  its  dia- 
logue with  "that  truth  which 
enlightens  all  people"  in  the  world 
around  it.  The  impact  of  this  new 
lived  experience  on  the  church's 
contemporary  understanding  of 
mission  is  a source  of  great  hope  for 
the  future. 
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By  Paul  McKenna 


Evangelization 
Then  and  Now 

Part  I:  The  First  Evangelization 


In  1990,  John  Paul  II 
called  for  a world- 
wide decade  of  evan- 
gelization: Evangeliza- 
tion 2000.  The  purpose  of 
this  10-year  programme 
which  began  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1990,  and  ends 
on  Christmas  Day  in  the 
year  2000,  is  to  foster,  in 
the  Pope's  words,  ” a new 
evangelization  which 
will  reach  out  to  peoples 
and  cultures,  an  evange- 
lization new  in  its  zeal,  in 
its  methods,  in  its  expres- 
sion." 

This  year  marks  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans 
and  Christianity  to  the 
Western  world.  Many 
Christians  in  both  the 
Americas  are  asserting 
that  if  we  are  to  develop 
a wholly  "new  evange- 
lization," we  must  first 
cast  a glance  backwards 
and  take  stock  of  the 
mistakes  made  in  the 
original  evangelization. 

Here  is  how  Luis  Agalde, 
writing  in  the  Venezue- 
lan context,  puts  it: 

"When  we  propose  a 'new  evan- 
gelization' during  the  celebration  of 
the  500th  anniversary  of  planting 
the  cross  in  America,  we  Christians 
should  make  a profound  examina- 
tion of  conscience  to  discover  what 
is  anti-evangelical  in  our  Church 
and  Christian  society  because  we 
haven't  corrected  the  contradictions 
of  the  first  evangelization.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  remember  the 


giants  of  the  first  evangelization  and 
the  astounding  missionary  effort 
they  accomplished  - the  'new  evan- 
gelization' must  involve  a profound 
period  of  discernment  and  a 
demanding  conversion  of  the 
church  itself." 

In  order  to  get  in  touch  with 
what  evangelization  can  mean  for 
us  in  1992,  it's  helpful,  even  neces- 
sary, to  reflect  on  how  our  Christian 
ancestors  of  five  centuries  ago 
understood  their  commitment  to 


mission.  And  any  exami- 
nation of  our  mission 
history  will  need  to  be 
conducted  with  a certain 
sobriety  for  there  is  much 
in  our  traditional  missiol- 
ogy  - our  understanding 
of  mission  - that  has  been 
a source  of  pain  for  oth- 
ers. 

In  the  15th  century  the 
Church  and  particularly 
the  papacy  exercised 
enormous  authority  over 
the  various  European 
monarchies.  The  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  the 
other  European 
conquerors,  for  example, 
were  commissioned  by 
their  respective  monar- 
chs.  But  these  projects 
also  required  papal  per- 
mission. 

In  a 1452  declaration 
entitled  "Dum  Divertas", 
Pope  Nicholas  V estab- 
lished the  ground  rules 
for  the  expansion  of 
Christianity  throughout 
the  world: 

"We  concede  by  the 
present  act,  and  with  our 
Apostolic  Authority,  that  you  may 
have  full  and  free  permission  to 
invade,  capture,  and  subjugate  the 
Saracens  and  pagans  and  whoever 
else  is  unfaithful  or  an  enemy  of 
Christ,  in  whatever  location,  as  well 
as  in  your  kingdoms,  duchies,  coun- 
ties, and  other  properties  and 
reduce  these  people  to  perpetual 
slavery." 

And  in  his  papal  bulletin  of  1493, 
Alexander  VI  said: 
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"God  saw  ht  to  choose  me  to  go  to  that  universe  of 

PEOPLE  WE  CALL  INDIANS,  THE  OWNERS  OF  THOSE  KINGDOMS 
AND  LANDS,  TO  MAKE  AMENDS  FOR  THE  INSULTS,  WRONGS  AND 
DAMAGES,  THE  LIKE  OF  WHICH  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  SEEN  OR 
HEARD  OF  BEFORE  BUT  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  FROM  US 

Spaniards  against  all  reason  and  justice.  (I  was  called) 

TO  RETURN  THEM  TO  THAT  PRISTINE  LIBERTY  OF  WHICH  THEY 
HAVE  BEEN  DESPOILED  UNJUSTLY  AND  TO  FREE  THEM  FROM  THE 
VIOLENT  DEATH  THEY  STILL  SUFFER." 

Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
(first  bishop  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
witness  to  the  Conquest  and  defender  of  the  native  peoples). 


"The  Catholic 
faith  and  Christian 
religion,  especially 
in  our  times,  shall 
be  exalted,  broad- 
ened and  spread 
in  every  part  of 
the  world,  salva- 
tion shall  be  sought  for  all  souls, 
barbarian  nations  shall  be  subdued 
and  led  back  to  the  faith." 

These  early  church  statements 
clearly  support  an  approach  to 
evangelization  that  assumes  Euro- 
pean cultural  superiority  as  well  as 
methods  of  domination  (including 
physical  or  military  force).  It's  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  make  the 
connection  between  this  European 
medieval  church  attitude  to  evange- 
lization and  the  destruction  of  the 
native  populations  in  the  Americas. 

To  understand  the  role  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  European  colonization 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas, 
it's  important  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
this  international  conquest  was  both 
commercial  and  religious  - the 
church  was  often  allied  with  the 
interests  of  the  various  colonizing 
states.  Here's  how  the  Kairos  docu- 
ment, a 1989  statement  issued  by 
Third  World  Christians,  puts  it: 

"The  European  nations  which 
colonized  our  countries.. .always 
stressed  that  they  were  Christian. 
Conquest  and  evangelization  went 
hand  in  hand.  The  cross  blessed  the 
sword  that  was  responsible  for  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  our  peo- 
ples. The  sword  imposed  the  faith 
and  protected  the  churches  sharing 
power  and  wealth  with  them." 

The  conquerors  and  many  of  the 
missionaries  genuinely  believed  that 


European  Christian  culture  was  the 
social  order  that  God  wanted  on 
earth.  And  both  were  committed  to 
extending  this  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  In 
Columbus'  time,  European  (colo- 
nialist) expansionism,  the  vehicle 
for  building  this  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en on  earth,  was  just  beginning  to 
make  its  presence  felt  around  the 
planet.  Spain,  for  instance,  was 
emerging  as  a major  world  power. 

For  the  Europeans  the  only  valid 
world  (view)  was  a Christian  one. 
Anyone  outside  the  Christian  orbit 
was  considered  inferior  or  even  evil. 
The  only  hope  for  such  persons  lay 
in  a complete  and  total  submission 
to  the  advancing  forces  of  Christen- 
dom and  Western  civilization.  Thus 
the  traditions,  cultures  and  spiritual 
practices  of  Asians,  Africans  and 
Indians  were  viewed  as  evil  and 
superstitious,  lacking  any  intrinsic 
value  or  integrity. 

In  the  Americas,  the  arrival  of 
European  Christian  civilization 
amounted  to  a massive  assault  upon 
native  culture:  religiously,  the  Indi- 
ans were  forced  to  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity; culturally,  they  were  forced 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  medieval 
Europe;  economically,  they  were 
robbed  of  their  lands  and  made 
slaves  to  the  larger  mercantile  pro- 
ject, a project  that  had  as  its  purpose 
the  transfer  of  wealth  from  the 
Americas  to  Europe;  a project  that 


culminated  in  an 
act  of  genocide 
and  the  near- 
extinction of  the 
aboriginal  peo- 
ples. 

In  the  process 
the  Indians  were 
stripped  of  their  culture  and  robbed 
of  their  identity.  They  were  made  to 
feel  ashamed  of  their  past  and  lost 
any  sense  of  God  being  present  in 
their  traditions. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  missionar- 
ies and  other  committed  Christians 
failed  most  miserably.  For  apart 
from  very  notable  exceptions,  the 
vast  majority  of  European  Chris- 
tians not  only  neglected  to  speak 
out  against  the  injustices  perpetrat- 
ed against  the  native  people,  they 
also  seemed  incapable  of  discerning 
any  presence  of  God  in  these  rich 
aboriginal  cultures  that  had  devel- 
oped over  a period  of  thousands  of 
years. 

Notable  Exceptions 

But  not  all  Christian  missioners 
in  the  Americas  adopted  an 
approach  to  evangelization  which 
assumed  that  the  European  way  of 
life  and  the  European  version  of  the 
faith  were  superior  and  thus 
deserved  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
native  peoples.  There  have  indeed 
been  some  very  celebrated  excep- 
tions to  the  majority  approach  and 
the  light  of  their  courageous  witness 
continues  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
these  500  years. 

Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
missionary  figures  are  Bartolome  de 
las  Casas  (see  box,  this  page)  and 
Anton  de  Montesinos  (in  the 
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"It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

CRUCIFIED  AND  RISEN,  THAT  THE  NECESSARY  RENEWAL  OF 
HEARTS  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURES  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED.  ThIS 
IS  WHY  Latin  America,  like  the  other  continents,  needs 

A NEW  EVANGELIZATION  WHICH  WILL  REACH  OUT  TO  ITS 
PEOPLE  AND  CULTURES;  AN  EVANGELIZATION  NEW  IN  ITS  ZEAL, 
IN  ITS  METHODS,  IN  ITS  EXPRESSION." 

The  Ways  of  The  Gospel 

Apostolic  Letter  to  the  Religions  of  Latin  America,  July  1990 
John  Paul  II. 


Dominican  Republic).  They  and 
several  others  are  remembered  by 
history  as  protectors  and  liberators 
of  the  Indigenous  peoples  - they 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  the  Native 
peoples  and  encouraged  their  full 
development.  In  some  cases  these 
missionaries  risked  their  lives  to 
protect  the  human  rights  of  the 
Aboriginal  peoples,  believing  as 
they  did  that  justice  and  respect  for 
human  dignity  were  fundamental  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  Euro- 
pean evangelization  of  the  Americas 
helps  us  to  understand  why  a grow- 
ing number  of  Christians  call  for  the 
occasion  of  the  Fifth  Centenary  to  be 
a time  of  repentance  rather  than  of 
celebration,  an  occasion  for  the 
Church  to  ask  pardon  for  its  partici- 
pation in  the  colonization  and 
enslavement  of  Native  people.  Such 
an  expression  of  repentance  would 
give  new  hope  to  Indigenous  sisters 
and  brothers  who  have  suffered  so 
much;  it  would  also  provide  Chris- 
tians with  an  opportunity  to  rethink 
the  meaning  of  mission.  A peniten- 
tial gesture  of  this  nature  would, 
then,  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  a "new  evangelization"  in 
the  Americas. 

The  year  1492  could  have  marked 
the  beginning  of  a mutually  enrich- 
ing encounter  between  two  worlds, 
two  cultures,  two  religions.  In  the 
context  of  such  interreligious  and 
intercultural  dialogue,  there  would 
have  been  room  to  affirm  and  cele- 


brate the  gifts  of  bofh  cultures.  In 
the  process,  new  and  culturally 
indigenous  versions  of  fhe  Christian 
faith  would  have  evolved,  enhanc- 
ing the  larger  body  of  Chrisf,  the 
church. 

But  instead  the  legacy  of  1492  is 
clearly  one  in  which  the  culture  and 
religion  of  one  people  are  imposed 
upon  fhe  culture  and  religion  of 
anofher  people.  It's  not  by  coinci- 
dence, for  example,  fhaf  fhe  Euro- 
pean conquest  is  often  referred  to  as 
"a  conquest  of  souls."  In  this  decade 
of  fhe  New  Evangelization,  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  why  our  missiology 
of  fhese  pasf  five  cenfuries  has  been 
so  laden  with  qualities  of  domina- 
tion and  cultural  superiority. 

The  New  Testament  certainly 
gives  us  no  basis  for  a fheology  of 
dominafion.  The  model  of  Jesus' 
ministry  was  not  one  in  which  the 
powerful  convert  "the  other",  that  is 
to  say,  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  vul- 
nerable. Jesus'  ministry  was  rela- 
tional - he  entered  into  relationship 
with  the  "the  other"  by  identifying 
with  their  struggle.  And  in  the  pro- 
cess many  gifts,  including  the  gifts 
of  friendship,  healing  and  forgive- 
ness were  besfowed.  oo 

EDITOR 'S  NOTE:  Part  II  of  this 
article,  "Evangelization  2000" , will  be 
presented  in  the  December,  1992,  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions. 


Missioners  Call 
For  Prayer  and 
Fasting 
October  9, 1992 


Scarboro  missioners  present  in 
Latin  America  for  50  years,  ask 
all  people  of  goodwill  to  join  them 
in  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on 
Friday,  October  9, 1992,  to  com- 
memorate the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  Europeans'  arrival  to  the  Ameri- 
cas. This  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 
expresses  our  desire  to  make 
amends  for  the  past  and  to  ask  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  Fourth  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops  (CELAM)  which 
opens  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  October  12. 

With  prayer  and  fasting  we  are 
asked  to  reflect  on  the  effects  of 
European  colonization  of  fhe  Amer- 
icas, specifically  the  suffering 
endured  by  nafive  peoples  of  the 
New  World  and  by  Africans  who 
were  brought  here  as  slaves.  It  will 
also  remind  us  of  fhe  millions  of 
impoverished  people  who  sfruggle 
for  life.  We  call  for  a new  beginning 
- a year  of  jubilee  marked  primarily 
by  fhe  cancellafion  of  the  foreign 
debf. 

Our  missioners,  confronfed  by  so 
many  signs  of  suffering,  are  com- 
mifted  to  being  present  among  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  whose 
perseverance  is  manifest  through 
acts  of  courage,  in  the  sharing  of 
meagre  resources,  and  by  their 
celebrations  of  life  and  faith.  Our 
hopes  rest  solidly  in  the  Gospel 
vision  of  a truly  human  society 
based  on  justice,  love,  reconciliation 
and  a respect  for  life. 

Taken  in  part  frotn  the  statement  issued 
by  Scarboro  missioners  at  the  Society's 
Inter-regional  meetings  in  Panama  this 
past  January.  (See  March  '92  issue  of 
magazine  for  full  statement.)  This 
statement  was  endorsed  and  affirmed  at 
our  Ninth  General  Chapter  held  this 
July  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Thomas  Michael  Morrissey,  S.F.M. 
1914  - 1992 


Fr.  Thomas  Morrissey, 

S.F.M. , died  peacefully 
on  Sunday,  July  26, 1992,  at 
Providence  Villa,  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario. 

Fr.  Tom  was  a long-time 
member  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
a veteran  of  the  Society's 
early  work  in  China.  He  was 
born  in  North  River,  New- 
foundland, in  1914,  the 
youngest  member  of  a large 
family.  He  received  his  early 
education  there  at  All  Hal- 
lows Schools  and  then 
attended  St.  Bonaventure's 
College  in  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland. He  later  entered 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1937 
by  James  Cardinal  McGuigan. 

Soon  after  ordination,  Fr.  Tom 
was  assigned  to  Kinhwa,  China,  a 
city  in  the  Scarboro  mission  territo- 
ry of  Lishui,  to  study  Chinese.  By 
1942  the  Sino-Japanese  War  had 
already  reached  Lishui  and  not  long 
after  his  first  appointment,  as  curate 
at  the  Tangchi  mission  post,  Fr.  Tom 
was  forced  to  join  the  exodus  of 
people  leaving  the  area.  Reaching 
Yuanling  after  an  arduous  journey 
of  1500  miles,  he  immediately  con- 
tinued his  missionary  work  in 
Yuanling  diocese.  He  returned  to 
Lishui  in  1944  to  work  amid  the 
ensuing  conflict.  Except  for  a short 
period  of  campaign  and  parish 
work  in  Canada,  Fr.  Tom  remained 
in  China  until  1951  when  the  Com- 
munist takeover  resulted  in  the 
forced  suspension  of  foreign  mis- 
sionary activity. 

Leaving  China,  Fr.  Tom  went 


Fr.  Tom  with  members  of  the  Nagoya  parish  where  he  served 
as  pastor.  1960. 


directly  to  Tokyo  to  begin  studying 
Japanese.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
missionary  career  he  stayed  closely 
connected  to  Scarboro's  Japan  mis- 
sion, serving  as  pastor  in  Kawatana, 
Nagoya,  Shimabara  and  Osaka.  He 
acted  as  consultor  to  the  Bishop  of 
Nagoya  for  six  years  and  for  two 
years  prior  to  1987  was  chaplain  for 
the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction 
from  Trois-Rivieres,  Quebec,  at  their 
central  house  in  Yokohama. 

Fr.  Tom  made  many  friends 
among  the  Japanese.  They  held  him 
in  respect  and  remained  loyal  to 
him  even  after  he  left  Japan.  A keen 
observer  of  Japanese  culture,  he 
authored  the  book,  "From  North 
River  to  the  Land  of  Cherry  Blos- 
soms", published  in  1983,  a percep- 
tive study  of  Japanese  religious  and 
social  customs.  He  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  writing  another  book  at  the 
time  of  his  Heath. 

Fr.  Tom's  last  assignment,  before 
he  retired  in  1990,  was  as  assistant 


at  the  Catholic  church  in 
Fujisawa  City,  Japan.  He 
returned  to  Canada  to  live 
at  Scarboro  Missions'  cen- 
tral house,  but  in  January, 
1991,  moved  to  Providence 
Villa  because  of  frail  health. 

n Tuesday,  July  28,  a 
Mass  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  celebrated  for  Fr. 
Tom.  at  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' chapel.  Several  of  his 
relatives  were  present.  As 
well,  members  of  a small 
Japanese  community  who 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  at 
Scarboro  each  month  also 
attended.  The  principal 
celebrant  was  Fr.  Brian  Swords, 
Superior  General,  with  Scarboro 
priests  concelebrating.  The  homilist 
was  Fr.  James  Gauthier  of 
Scarboro's  Japan  mission. 

On  hearing  of  his  death,  one  of 
our  missioners  wrote; 

"I  first  met  Tom  when  I visited 
Japan  in  1969.  My  first  impression 
was  that  I was  meeting  a man  who 
lived  to  be  a missionary.  He  was 
intent  on  showing  me  Japan,  and 
took  time  to  tell  me  about  all  that  I 
was  seeing.  This  he  did  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
respect. 

We  went  to  a Buddhist 
Monastery  and  sat,  Japanese  style, 
on  the  veranda  of  the  monastery  to 
pray  under  the  direction  of  a grey- 
bearded  monk.  Tom  patiently  trans- 
lated for  me.  It  was  a peaceful  expe- 
rience. Perhaps  Tom  prayed  like 
that  a lot.  May  he  rest  in  peace  and 
pray  for  us  to  be  peacemakers. "oo 
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Scarboro  Missions’ 
Quincentennial 


^^tudent  ^ssay  Contest 


Christopher  Columbus 

By  Matt  Temple 
Division  I (Grades  7-9) 


Matt  is  a Grade  7 student  of  Mrs. 
Winslow  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Peterborough,  Ontario.  He  will  receive 
the  Father  Art  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
Scholarship. 


^^Cy^ittle  Feather",  known  as 
Joey,  sat  at  the  bedside  of 
his  great-grandfather,  "Chief  Run- 
ning Deer".  Joey  had  moved  from 
the  reservation  and  really  missed 
the  stories  his  great-grandfather 
used  to  tell  him.  His  great-grandfa- 
ther had  become  old  and  weak  and 
now  wanted  to  talk  to  Joey  about 
something  very  important.  He  start- 
ed by  saying,  "My  Little  Feather," 
and  Joey  realized  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  called  him  by  his 
Indian  name,  "do  you  know  any- 
thing about  Christopher  Colum- 
bus?" 

Joey  knew  lots.  He  knew  that 
Columbus  was  born  in  1451  and 
that  he  was  a famous  Italian  explor- 
er that  discovered  America  in  1492. 
His  father,  Domenico,  was  a wool 
trader  with  two  other  sons  and  a 
daughter.  With  little  education 
Christopher  went  to  sea  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  he  was  very 
young  and  taught  himself  to  read 
and  write.  By  reading  Marco  Polo's 
books  he  was  inspired  to  find  the 
treasures  that  lay  in  the  Indies.  Since 
trading  overland  was  stopped  in 
1453,  this  made  Columbus  even 
more  determined  that  he  could 
reach  the  East  by  travelling  West 
because  of  his  belief  that  the  world 
was  round.  Being  a gifted  navigator 


and  with  a love  of  sailing  and  geog- 
raphy, Columbus  discovered  a 
northeasterly  wind  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  that  would  carry  a ship  west 
much  easier  than  going  south 
around  the  tip  of  Africa.  For  12 
years  he  tried  to  convince  several 
countries  to  finance  a trip.  Finally 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain  outfitted  him  with  three 
ships  in  return  for  nine-tenth's  of  his 
riches.  The  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Santa  Maria  set  sail  from  Spain  and 
landed  33  days  later  on  the  shores  of 
San  Salvador  which  Columbus 
thought  was  the  Indies.  There  he 
named  the  people  "Indians". 

Chief  Running  Deer  listened  and 
said,  "Little  Feather,  I want  to  tell 
you  the  legend  my  great-grandfa- 
ther told  me  about  our  people  in 

1492.  They  lived  a very  simple  life, 
wearing  few  clothes,  jewelry,  living 
in  huts  and  speaking  a language  of 
their  own.  The  Indians  thought 
these  pale-faced  people  were  gods 
and  were  friendly  to  them,  even 
helping  them  build  a colony."  Little 
Feather  sensed  a sadness  in  Chief 
Running  Deer's  voice. 

Joey  continued,  telling  about  the 
sinking  of  the  Santa  Maria,  and 
Columbus  becoming  a hero  and 
governor  of  this  new  land.  When  he 
returned  to  Spain  his  colony  was 
destroyed  by  Indians. 

Here  Chief  Running  Deer  inter- 
rupted, saying  that  while  Columbus 
was  gone  the  Spaniards  raided, 
stole  and  took  women  from  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  When  Columbus 
returned  on  his  second  voyage  in 

1493,  the  Indians  didn't  trust  him. 
Columbus,  desperate  now  to  live  up 
to  the  King’s  expectations,  punished 


natives,  and  between  1494  and  1496, 
killed,  sold  and  scared  off  one-third 
of  the  population. 

Joey  was  shocked  at  this  but 
knew  that  Columbus  was  a deter- 
mined man  who  continued  on  a 
third  voyage.  This  time  he  became 
so  desperate  that  he  even  hung 
some  of  the  Spaniards  that  revolted 
against  him.  In  1500  Columbus  was 
arrested  in  the  "New  World"  and 
was  chained  for  two  months.  This 
almost  destroyed  Columbus,  but  he 
proved  he  wasn't  wrong  and  was 
granted  another  voyage...  This  trip 
was  a failure  as  he  experienced 
mutiny,  disease  and  bad  weather 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1504  never 
to  sail  again.  He  died  on  May  20, 
1506,  a disappointed,  humiliated 
man.  Joey  still  believed  Columbus 
was  a great  navigator  and  inspired 
many  explorers  to  follow  his  dream. 

Looking  up  at  his  failing  great- 
grandfather, he  saw  tears.  Chief 
Running  Deer  said,  "Little  Feather, 
Columbus  was  a great  man  even 
though  he  came  to  our  land  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  Because  of  that  the 
Indians  battled  for  years  against  the 
white  man  to  keep  their  land. 
Things  might  have  been  different  if 
they  were  truthful  and  not  so 
greedy.  Remember  what  I told  you 
and  tell  your  children's  children  so 
they  can  work  hard  together  with 
the  white  men  to  make  this  land 
great."  Little  Feather  listened,  not 
sure  if  he  really  understood,  but  felt 
proud  to  be  an  Indian. 
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0 observe  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  to  the  Americas,  Scarboro  Missions, 
in  its  December  '91  issue,  invited  students  to  write  short  essays  on  this  important  event  in  our 
'story.  The  response  was  very  enthusiastic  and  the  students  obviously  worked  very  hard.  Congratulations  to  our 
f?o  iviniiers  whose  essays  are  printed  below.  They  will  each  receive  a $300  scholarship.  Honourable  Mention  goes 
' Natasha  Lee  Burke  of  Francis  Libermann  H.S.,  and  Angela  Cavalluzzo  of  Blessed  Sacrament  School,  both  in 
nonto.  We  hope  to  reprint  their  essays  in  our  December  issue.  It  was  necessary  to  edit  the  essays  for  length. 
i/e  thank  all  who  participated. 


Rediscovery 

By  Joanne  Watts 
Division  II  (Grades  10-12) 

Joanne  is  a Grade  12  student  of  Mr. 
Barry  MacLeod  at  Port  Hood 
Consolidated  School,  Port  Hood,  Nova 
Scotia.  She  will  receive  the  Father  Bill 
Smith,  SFM,  Scholarship. 

O^^^ristopher  Columbus  could 
never  have  foreseen  the  enor- 
mous impact  his  "discovery"  of  the 
Americas  would  have  on  the  world. 
Columbus  initiated  not  only  what 
would  be  a lasting  link  between 
Europe  and  America,  but  he  also 
pushed  back  the  boundaries  of  sci- 
ence, navigation  and  all  existing 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Countless 
lives  were  destined  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly altered,  but  none  more  so  than 
those  of  the  native  Americans.  It  is 
tragic  that  in  an  effort  to  subdue 
and  Christianize  the  natives,  the 
European  explorers  seemed  not  to 
appreciate  their  culture  and  cus- 
toms, nor  did  they  always  act 
according  to  the  Christian  precept: 
"Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

Could  this  tragedy  have  been 
averted?  Could  the  course  of  history 
have  been  changed  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  someone  to  prepare  both 
sides  for  this  historic  meeting  of  two 
civilizations?  My  imagination  per- 
mits me  to  aspire  to  that  diplomatic 
role  - the  role  of  one  who  could  help 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  two 
vastly  different,  yet  relatively 
advanced  cultures... 

yt  is  August,  1492.  1 am  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  this  tropi- 
cal island  scanning  the  horizon  for 


the  arrival  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Eor  some  time  now  I have  been 
living  with  the  Arawak  people, 
learning  their  language  and  absorb- 
ing knowledge  about  this  little 
known  region  of  the  world...  Theirs 
is  a highly  organized  civilization 
which  has  made  some  remarkable 
advancements  in  the  fields  of  archi- 
tecture and  science.  I have  seen 
evidence  of  cities...  (and)  they  have 
developed  a solar  calendar  and  an 
amazingly  accurate  number  system, 
including  a symbol  for  zero. 

Their  society  is  based  on  theo- 
cratic principles  - the  ruling  class  is 
the  priests  who  act  as  intermediaries 
between  the  common  people  and  a 
host  of  gods.  The  people  are  mostly 
farmers  and  hunters  and  food  is 
usually  quite  plentiful.  A wealth  of 
information  about  their  civilization 
exists  in  hieroglyphic  script,  but 
only  time,  understanding  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  natives  can 
unravel  the  mystery  of  this  compli- 
cated system  of  communication. 
Undoubtedly,  the  natives  must  play 
a crucial  role  in  any  peaceful  and 
fruitful  effort  to  colonize  this  new 
world! 

1 have  explained  to  them  the 
impending  arrival  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  while  they  are  wary 
of  foreign  encroachment,  they  are 
fascinated  by  my  description  of 
sailing  ships  which  can  carry  many 
things  to  make  life  easier  for  them  - 
things  such  as  metal  cooking  uten- 
sils, hunting  rifles,  beasts  of  burden 
and  wheeled  carts.  They  are  espe- 
cially intrigued  by  my  description  of 
Christianity...  It  will  take  good 
example  on  the  part  of  the  explorers 
and  tremendous  love,  faith  and 


patience  on  the  part  of  succeeding 
missionaries,  to  lead  them  to 
embrace  this  new  concept  of  one 
God  who  is  loving  Eather  of  all. 

Essentially,  there  must  be  leaders 
on  both  sides,  native  and  European, 
who  will  respect  each  others  beliefs 
and  who  will  have  the  foresight  to 
see  the  contribution  each  side  can 
make  toward  building  up  a prosper- 
ous and  peaceful  nation  for  all... 
However,  on  no  account  must  Euro- 
pean gain  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
natives.  Unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
incorporate  their  culture  and  cus- 
toms into  a new  way  of  life,  seeds  of 
discontent  will  be  sown. 

What  a challenge  this  diplomatic 
post  brings.  I must  begin  planning 
immediately. 

las,  I emerge  from  my 
reverie.  It's  1992  not  1492. 1 
am  not  standing  on  the  balmy 
shores  of  San  Salvador  with  the 
Arawak,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Columbus.  Instead  I am  facing  the 
cold  reality  of  500  years  of  history. 
Although  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
heralded  the  dawn  of  a new  age  of 
learning  and  discovery,  it  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tematic annihilation  of  native  Amer- 
ican languages  and  traditions.  Their 
way  of  life  underwent  such  a drastic 
transformation  that  today  their 
descendents  in  all  parts  of  the 
Americas  are  still  struggling  to 
piece  together  their  past  in  an  effort 
to  forge  a new  identify  for  the 
future... 
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By  Tim  Richards 


”That  the  Blind  See  and  Captives  Are  Set  Free” 


Scarboro  lai/  missioner 
Tim  Richards  works  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in 
cooperation  with  a team  of 
MaryknoU  missioners 
there.  His  involvements 
include  adidt  literacy 
work,  family  catechetics 
and  assisting  cooperatives 
with  their  accounting 
systems. 

In  the  following  article 
Tim  looks  at  the  "Neiv 
Evangelization " of  Latin 
America,  an  issue  which 
will  be  on  the  CELAM  IV 
agenda  (see  box,  facing 
page).  In  the  December 
issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions we  hope  to  carry  a 
report  on  the  outcome  of 
this  meeting. 


Tim  Richards 


People  of  the  Altiplano  (cold,  mountain  plateau),  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 


n the  eve  of 

the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
on  the  shores  of  Central 
America,  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Central  and  South  America  is  talk- 
ing of  a "New  Evangelization".  It 
recognizes  the  church's  complicity 
in  the  violence  and  domination  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  that  the  message 
and  values  of  Jesus'  Good  News 
have  yet  to  be  embraced  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

The  First  Evangelization  proceed- 
ed on  the  premise  that  the  original 
inhabitants  did  not  ultimately  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  content  and 


expression  of  their  religion  and 
spirituality.  It  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  religion  and  spirituality  of 
the  indigenous  peoples  was  ulti- 
mately a concern  between  them- 
selves and  God.  This  attitude  was 
given  impetus  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  church  to  Spanish  royal  authori- 
ty, to  the  extent  that  the  Spanish 
(Zrown  chose  the  bishops,  and  the 
colonial  churches  answered  to  the 
Spanish  king  rather  than  to  the  Vati- 
can. Thus  the  church  was  for  the 
most  part  an  instrument  of  Spanish 
ambitions  in  the  continent,  and 
these  were  almost  exclusively  eco- 
nomic. 


The  content  and  methodology  of 
this  "New  Evangelization"  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  topic  of  much 
discussion  at  the  CELAM  IV  confer- 
ence in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
October  of  this  year.  Although 
begun  in  1955,  the  meetings  of 
Medellin,  Columbia,  in  1968  and 
Puebla,  Mexico,  in  1979  have 
become  milestones  in  church  history 
for  their  adoption  of  "the  option  for 
the  poor".  According  to  this  theolo- 
gy, the  church  understands  God  to 
be  particularly  present  amongst  the 
economically  poor  and  marginal- 
ized, that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  read 
and  understood  from  the  perspec- 
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CELAM  IV 

On  October  12  in  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Pope  John  Paul  II  will 
personally  open  CELAM  IV,  the 
fourth  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Latin  America. 

The  meeting,  being  held  in  the 
land  where  Columbus  landed, 
observes  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  Christianity  to  the 
Americas. 

CELAM  I,  held  in  Rio  in  1955, 
was  a pre-Vatican  II  gathering. 
CELAM  II  held  in  Medellin, 
Columbia,  in  1968,  and  CELAM  III, 
held  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  1979, 
were  founded  upon  the  advances  of 


Vatican  II  and  indeed  built  upon 
the  theology  and  thinking  of  this 
meeting  of  over  2000  bishops  from 
all  over  the  world. 

CELAM  IV  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  South  and  Central  America  for 
theological  and  pastoral  decision- 
making. Will  the  bishops  of 
CELAM  IV  continue  to  integrate 
the  teachings  of  Vatican  II?  Will 
they  stress  the  importance  of  the 
theology  of  liberation  and  of  Basic 
Christian  Communities? 

This  is  an  important  meeting  in 
the  life  of  the  Latin  American 
Church  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
church. 


tive  of  the  experience  of  the  poor, 
and  that  the  plight  of  the  poor 
becomes  the  primary  area  of  pas- 
toral action.  Needless  to  say,  in 
churches  as  diverse  and  divided  as 
those  of  Central  and  South  America, 
this  direction  has  been  the  centre  of 
some  controversy. 

The  Bolivian  church's  contribu- 
tion to  the  CELAM  IV  conference 
continues  in  this  'option  for  the 
poor'  tradition.  However,  given  the 
reality,  it  addresses  the  meaning  of 
a New  Evangelization  in  the  context 
of  a country  in  which  the  majority 
of  inhabitants  are  indigenous  peo- 
ples whose  traditional  cultural  iden- 
tity remains  strong,  and  whose 
religion  is  a mixture  of  pre- 
Columbian  beliefs  and  Christianity. 
The  document's  strength  lies  in  the 
recognition  of  this  reality.  It  states 
that  foreigners,  such  as  myself, 
should  immerse  themselves 
amongst  the  indigenous  cultures 
and  present  the  Christian  faith  to 
them,  but  it  remains  for  members  of 
the  indigenous  culture  to  carry  out 
"the  inculturation"  of  Jesus'  Good 
News.  This  inculturation  is  the 
expression  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  symbolic  and  ritualistic 
language  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  is  brought.  Furthermore, 
the  document  recognizes  that  the 
struggle  for  social  justice  and 
against  poverty  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  the  New  Evangelization. 
The  document's  weakness  is  that  it 
is  unclear  whether  the  Bolivian 
church  will  see  more  deeply  into 
structural  transformations  of  the 
church  that  would  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  two  goals. 

This  CELAM  conference  promis- 


es to  be  particularly  interesting  and 
important  because  of  developments 
in  the  Vatican  during  Pope  John 
Paul  IPs  papacy.  Rather  than 
encouraging  diversity  within  the 
global  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
church  of  each  country  responding 
in  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  in  its  cultur- 
al context,  John  Paul  II  throughout 
his  papacy  has  devoted  his  efforts  to 
centralizing  theological  and  pastoral 
decision-making  in  the  Vatican,  and 
to  imposing  conformity  of  church 
practice  to  that  of  the  traditional 
European  model.  In  contrast  to 
previous  CELAM  conferences,  he  is 
insisting  that  the  Vatican  control  the 
process  and  selection  of  the  bishops 
that  represent  their  national  church- 
es. He  is  also  insisting  that  the  com- 
memoration of  the  500  year  anniver- 
sary be  only  celebratory  in  nature. 
The  Pope  is  expected  to  use  his 
presence  at  the  conference  to  sway 
the  discussions  and  documents  into 
line  with  these  Vatican  viewpoints. 

However,  even  should  the 
CELAM  IV  conference  respond  and 
pull  in  the  reigns  on  the  progressive 
movements  in  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  churches,  many  have 
grown  to  sufficient  maturity  that 
those  who  understand  the  Gospel 
imperative  from  the  vantage  of  the 
poor  shall  persist  in  living  their 
visions.  This  makes  urgent  the  ques- 


tion of  what  would  constitute  mov- 
ing beyond  talking  about  a "New 
Evangelization"  to  its  implementa- 
tion. 

1 would  suggest  firstly  that  the 
Catholic  Church  must  explicitly 
accept  that  the  spirituality  and  reli- 
gion of  the  indigenous  peoples  is 
ultimately  a concern  between  them- 
selves and  God.  This  has  sound 
biblical  grounding  in  that  Jesus 
taught  his  disciples  to  preach  the 
Good  News,  but  to  leave  towns 
unreceptive  to  this  teaching. 

My  second  observation  is  that  the 
New  Evangelization  must  happen 
'on  the  ground,'  in  the  concrete 
reality  of  the  daily  lives  of  people.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  confer- 
ences, classrooms  or  documents. 
Thus  the  institutional  church  must 
more  readily  relinquish  its  ultimate 
veto  on  what  constitutes  legitimate 
church  belief  and  practice  in  favour 
of  listening  and  trusting  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  from  amid  indige- 
nous cultures.  And  so  it  should, 
because  to  my  understanding,  the 
Good  News  as  understood  by  Jesus 
is  manifested  not  in  documents  and 
abstract  discussions,  but  rather  in 
the  creation  of  a reign  of  compas- 
sion and  justice  and  in  the  lived 
liberation  of  peoples:  that  the  blind 
see  and  captives  are  set  free,  oo 
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inth  General  Chapter 
Elects  New  Council 


Fr.  Brian  Swords,  SFM 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher,  SFM  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 
Vicar  General  Councillor 


From  June  15  to  July  8, 1992,  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety held  its  Ninth  General  Chapter 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  A Gen- 
eral Chapter  is  made  up  of  members 
chosen  from  all  of  our  overseas 
missions  and  Canada  who  gather 
every  five  years  to  decide  policy 
and  direction  for  the  Society  and  to 
elect  a new  General  Council.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  it  took  place 
outside  of  Canada. 

After  an  initial  four-day  retreat, 
the  Chapter  body  proceeded  to 
discuss  issues  dealing  with  the  Soci- 
ety's vision  and  priorities  for  mis- 
sion, our  working  relationship  with 
laity.  Society  leadership  and  our 
role  in  Canada.  It  also  endorsed  and 
affirmed  the  reflection  of  the  500 
years  of  the  church  in  the  Americas, 
stated  at  our  Society  Inter-Regional 
meeting  in  Panama  (January  '92). 
The  Chapter  process  concluded 
with  elections  for  Society  leader- 
ship, a mission  statement  and  some 
directives  of  Society  policy  for  the 
newly-elected  Council. 

Fr.  Brian  Swords  was  re-elected 
to  a second  term  as  Superior  Gener- 
al, Fr.  Michael  Traher  was  elected  as 


Vicar  General,  and  Fr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall as  Councillor. 

Prior  to  serving  on  Council,  Fr. 
Swords  worked  in  mission  in  Hong 
Kong  and  China,  Fr.  Traher  served 
in  the  Philippines  and  for  a time  as 
the  Society's  Vocations  Director,  and 
Fr.  MacDougall  served  in  our  St. 
Vincent  and  Peru  missions,  and  as 
Coordinator  of  our  Formation-Edu- 
cation Department. 

The  task  of  the  General  Council  is 
to  guide  the  Society  for  the  next  five 
years,  until  the  next  General  Chap- 
ter in  1997.  As  a Society  we  face  a 
serious  decline  in  membership.  We 
also  face  an  increasing  climate  of 
competition  from  many  other 
groups  for  financial  support  from 
Canadian  Catholics  upon  whom  we 
depend  for  our  continued  existence. 

These  realities,  along  with  our 
desire  to  continue  to  be  of  service  to 
the  Reign  of  God,  constitute  a chal- 
lenge for  this  new  General  Council 
and  for  all  members  of  our  Society. 

In  our  December  '92  issue  we  will 
report  more  fully  on  the  delibera- 
tions and  outcome  of  this  important 
Chapter. 


Remember 
Scarboro 
Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

"^^ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 


w, 


...  With  A Gift  Annuity 


hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of  return 
that  has  considerable  tax  advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Please  Print 


Name 


Address 


Apt  # 


City /Town 


Province 


Ref# 


Code 


(upper  left  corner 


of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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Resources  Available! 


Scriptural 

Posters: 


Scriptural 

Notecards: 


Our  12  scriptural 
posters  feature  Gospel 
passages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  line  drawings. 
Ideal  for  school,  parish, 
home  of  office.  Available 
in  two  sets  (Set  B shown 
below). 

Actual  size:  17"x22". 


Use  our  notecards  to  send 
your  own  greetings  (inside 
blank).  The  cover  of  each  card 
features  a different 
reproduction  of  our  six  newest 
designs  (shown  below). 
Package  contains  one  set  of  six 
cards,  including  envelopes. 

Size:4  3/8"x6  1/2" 


SCRIPTURAL  DESIGNS:  SET  B 


defftrtJ  the  CauSe 
tile  fto/*  »4  KieeJy 


19  this  not  it  means 

ia  hnouj  C: 


ORDER  FORM: 

Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  items: 


SCRIPTURAL  POSTERS: 

Suggested  donation:  $10.00/set  Set  A 


Quantity  Amount 


SetB 


SCRIPTURAL  NOTECARDS: 

Suggested  donation:  $5.00/set  (Set  B only) 


TOTAL: 


Name 


Address 


City 


Postal  Code 


Reference  No. 


(see  upper  left  comer  of  magazine  label) 

Mail  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 


75th  Anniversary 
Calendar 


During  1993  we  at  Scarboro  Missions  will  celebrate  our 
75th  anniversary.  It  is  a very  special  year  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  celebrate  with  us. 

The  1993  Calendar  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
(now  available)  will  reflect  these  75  years  of  mission 
service  beginning  with  our  earliest  days  in  China,  and 
provide  brief  historical  outlines  of  all  our  overseas  mis- 
sions. Each  month  will  feature  an  historical  picture  from 
the  mission  countries  in  which  we  have  served. 

This  attractive  full-colour  calendar  presents,  in  word 
and  picture,  a glimpse  of  our  journey  in  mission. 

We  hope  that  our  75th  anniversary  calendar  will  be  a 
treasured  keepsake  for  those  of  you  who  have  known  us 
for  many  years  as  well  as  those  newer  members  of  our 
mission  family.  It  is  a sign  of  your  involvement  in  and 
commitment  to  mission. 

You  can  order  copies  of  this  calendar  for  yourselves  or 
for  others  by  filling  in  the  order  form  below.  As  always, 
we  appreciate  your  using  our  calendars  and  the  other 
resources  we  produce  to  promote  our  service  in  mission. 


ORDER  FORM:  1993  ANNIVERSARY  CALENDAR 


Cost: 

Discounts: 


$1.00  each 

10%  for  orders  of  100-199  calendars 
20%  for  orders  of  200-299  calendars 
30%  for  orders  of  300  or  more 


Number  required:_ 


@ $1.00 


Minus  discount: 
TOTAL: 


Name 


Address 


City 


Postal  Code 


Reference  No. 


(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 

Mail  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 


ORDER  TODAY! 


JOIN  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
ON  VISION  TV  THIS  FALL! 


Beginning  on  Friday,  October  23,  VISION  TV  will  he  broadcasting  a three-part 
series  on  Scarboro  Missions. 


Friday,  October  23  at  7:30  p.m. 
RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 


SCARBORO  THEN.. .In  1918,  John  Mary  Fraser  founded 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  This  program 
follows  the  life  of  this  single-minded  and  determined 
priest,  from  his  roots  in  Toronto,  to  his  death  in  Japan, 
after  61  years  of  missionary  service. 


Friday,  October  30  at  7:30  p.m. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

SCARBORO  NOW. ..Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner 
George  Marskell,  Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
has  lived  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Amazonas, 
Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  program  he  talks  about  the  church 
in  Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  the  prelacy. 


Friday,  November  6 at  7:30  p.m. 

A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

SCARBORO  NOW. ..Peru.  Priest  and  lay  people,  men 
and  women,  married  and  single  - this  is  the  make-up  of 
Scarboro's  mission  team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This 
program  looks  at  a new  kind  of  community  approach 
to  mission  work. 


Times  listed  are  for  Eastern  Time  only.  Please  consult  your  VISION  TV  "Great  Viewer's  Guide"  and  local 
listings  for  broadcast  times  in  your  area.  This  programming  will  be  re-broadcast  within  the  weekly  schedule, 
Saturdays  at  12:30  a.m.  and  Mondays  at  10:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.,  Eastern  time. 


November  1992  $1.00 


f’i' 


Anniversary 

1918-1993 


A 


u. 


n 1993,  Scarboro  Missions  ceiebrates  75 
years  of  service  in  mission,  in  this  speciai 
anniversary  issue,  we  invite  you  to  accompany 
us  as  we  recount  our  story,  from  the  eariiest 
days  in  China  when  our  mission  journey  began. 


ANNIVERSARY  CALENDAR 


CHINA  - 1925: 

Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser  was  the  first 
Canadian  English-speaking  Catholic 
missionary  to  work  in  China.  In  1912, 
after  10  years  of  missionary  work 
there,  he  returned  to  North  America 
to  attempt  to  set  up  a missionary 
Society  whose  members  would  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  China  and  the  salva- 
tion of  its  people. 

In  1918,  after  six  long  years  of 
tireless  effort  that  took  him  to  Rome, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States,  Fr. 
Fraser  opened  the  China  Mission 
College  in  Almonte,  near  Ottawa.  In 
1924  Fr.  Fraser  purchased  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  a parcel  of 
land  adjoining  their  own  seminary. 

On  this  land  he  established  a semi- 
nary and  headquarters  for  this  new 
Canadian  missionary  society.  The 
very  next  year  saw  the  departure  of 
the  first  group  of  missioners  to  the 
district  of  Lishui,  China,  a 10,000 
square  mile  territory  assigned  to  the 
Society  by  Rome.  In  this  first  group 
were  Fr.  Fraser,  Vincent  Morrison,  the 
first  priest  ordained  for  Scarboro,  and 
Ramon  Serra,  a Scarboro  associate 
priest  from  Spain. 

Because  of  World  War  1 many 
missioners  from  Europe  had  been 
recalled  from  China.  The  early  work 
of  the  Scarboro  priests  was  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  these  missioners, 
building  and  repairing  churches  and 
schools,  and  ministering  to  Catholics 
who  had  lost  contact  with  the  church. 
Scarboro  priests  were  accompanied  by 
trained  catechists  who  helped  them  in 


COVER:  Fr.  John  Fraser  (R)  supervises 
the  start  of  another  building  project  in 
China.  With  (L-R)  his  brother,  Fr. 
William  Fraser,  Frs.  Paul  Kam  and 
Ramon  Serra.  1930. 


this  work  and  with  instructing 
prospective  converts.  Mission  activity 
was  strongly  motivated  by  the 
tremendous  numbers  of  unevange- 
lized people  and  a concern  that  "in 
China  33,000  people  die  daily  unbap- 
tized", a statistic  which  appeared 
month  after  month  on  the  front  cover 
of  China,  the  Society's  magazine.  In 
December,  1930,  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  arrived  in  Lishui 
to  work  alongside  the  priests.  They 
served  as  teachers  and  nurses  and 
especially  cared  for  the  orphans,  most 
of  whom  were  baby  girls  abandoned 
by  their  parents. 

The  Diocese  of  Lishui  was  created 
in  1948  with  Scarboro  missioner  Ken 
Turner  being  named  its  first  bishop. 
However,  with  the  Communist 
takeover  of  China  a year  later,  foreign 
missionary  activity  was  prohibited. 
The  forced  abandonment  of  the  origi- 
nal Scarboro  mission  endeavour  was 


completed  in  1954  when  the  last  of  the 
Scarboro  missioners  in  China 
returned  to  Canada. 

Between  1920  and  1954, 57  Scar- 
boro priests  and  associate  priests 
served  in  China.  In  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ  to  the  Chinese,  they 
suffered  many  hardships,  including 
war  and  imprisonment. 

In  1978  Fr.  Brian  Swords  secured  a 
teaching  position  in  China,  beginning 
a new  chapter  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
presence  there.  Today  two  Scarboro 
missioners  are  teaching  English  in 
China.  Another  is  based  in  Hong 
Kong  working  at  the  diocesan  China 
research  centre. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  - 1943 

From  1939  until  1945  World  War  II 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Scar- 
boro missioners  to  enter  China.  At 
that  time  Monsignor  John  McRae,  the 
first  Superior  General  of  Scarboro 
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John  Gault,  S.F.M. 


I Missions,  wrote  to  some  Latin  Ameri- 
5 can  bishops  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a 
need  for  missionary  priests  in  their 
dioceses.  Archbishop  Pittini  of  Santo 
Domingo  responded  to  McRae's  letter 
saying  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  wrote,  "I  feel  like  the  avaricious 
Dives  in  the  Gospel,  tormented  with 
thirst  for  missionaries,  and  I hope 
anxiously  for  the  finger  dipped  in 
water  with  which  some  missionary 

S comes  to  calm  my  concern  as  pastor." 

' Monsignor  McRae  visited  the 

Dominican  Republic  in  1942  to 
arrange  for  the  opening  of  a mission 
in  that  Caribbean  country.  As  a result, 
in  March  1943  Scarboro  appointed 
Frs.  Robert  Hymus  and  Desmond 
Stringer  to  establish  this  new  mission. 
After  a few  months  of  studying  Span- 
ish, they  took  over  the  parishes  of 
Monte  Plata  and  Bayaguana  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  They 
stayed  in  Monte  Plata,  with  Fr. 

Hymus  making  the  20  kilometre  trip 


to  Bayaguana  on  horseback  each 
weekend. 

By  the  end  of  1943  five  more 
priests  had  been  sent  to  the  new  mis- 
sion: Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe,  as  Regional 
Superior,  and  Frs.  Joe  King,  Jim 
Walsh,  John  Fullerton  and  William 
Cox.  Within  two  years  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  Scarboro's  largest  mis- 
sion with  18  priests  serving  there. 

On  the  mission's  10th  anniversary 
Archbishop  Pittini  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  "Canadian  Fathers",  cred- 
iting them  with  the  spread  of  devo- 
tion to  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Mary, 
as  well  as  for  the  promising  Coopera- 
tive Movement  which  had  progressed 
throughout  the  country.  Through 
these  and  many  other  methods  of 
pastoral  ministry,  Scarboro  missioners 
sought  to  increase  the  participation  of 
Catholic  men  and  women  in  the  life  of 
the  Dominican  church. 


This  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope 

Please  take  a moment  to  send  us 
your  gift.  With  God's  help  and  yours 

we  will  continue  to  give  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Tliank  you  for  your 
Christmas  offering. 

JAPAN  - 1948: 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Fr.  Hugh 
Sharkey,  Vicar  General  of  the  Society, 
visited  Japan  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a new  mission 
there.  In  the  ensuing  months  Scarboro 
sent  Frs.  Mike  Dwyer,  James  Macin- 
tosh and  Ben  McRae  to  this  new  mis- 
sion. They  were  soon  joined  by  Frs. 
Paul  Flaherty,  Gerald  Kelly  and 
Charles  Cummins. 

When  China  closed  its  doors  to 
foreign  missioners  in  1949,  two  of  our 
members  in  China,  Frs.  Tom  Morris- 
sey and  Mike  Carey,  went  directly  to 
Japan  to  continue  their  work.  In  1950 
Frs.  Dwyer  and  Macintosh  took  over 
our  first  Japanese  parish  in  the  seaside 
town  of  Shimabara  in  the  Diocese  of 
Nagasaki.  This  part  of  southern  Japan 
was  first  evangelized  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  around  1550  and  it  was  in  this 
area  of  the  country  where  most 
Catholics  lived. 

In  1949,  a small  house  and  proper- 
ty were  purchased  in  the  Takanawa 
area,  a short  train  ride  from  down- 
town Tokyo.  This  house  served  as  a 
base  for  the  Regional  Superior  and 
bursar  of  the  Japan  mission.  It  was 
also  the  residence  of  the  new  mission- 
ers during  the  time  they  studied 
Japanese.  The  Society  established  a 
parish  near  its  central  house  and  later 
opened  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of 
Nagoya  in  central  Japan. 

Post-war  Japan  was  a far  different 
country  than  today's  superpower.  The 
Japanese  people  had  little  to  eat  and 
the  infrastructure  of  many  of  their 
cities  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war. 
They  literally  had  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  rubble  that  was  once  their 
country.  The  founding  years  of  our 
Japan  mission  coincided  with  these 
difficult  years  for  the  Japanese  people. 
Our  missioners  helped  the  Japanese 
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Philippines,  1957. 
(L-R  seated):  Fr.  Moylan,  Fr.  Chafe, 
Fr.  Clement. 
(L-R  standing):  Frs.  Cranley,  Gillis, 
Dietrich,  Richard,  McNeil. 


attain  the  basics  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  to  re-staff  and 
rebuild  parishes  left  without  a priest 
or  destroyed  during  the  war. 

Thirty-two  members  of  Scarboro 
have  served  in  Japan.  Today  there  are 
1 2 members  there,  most  of  whom 
have  been  in  Japan  since  the  1950s. 

GUYANA  - 1953: 

Scarboro  Missions  was  invited  to 
work  in  Guyana,  then  known  as 
British  Guiana,  by  Jesuit  Bishop  Weld 
in  1953.  In  October  of  that  year  four 
Scarboro  priests,  Edward  Moriarty, 
Alex  Macintosh,  Basil  Kirby  and 
Joseph  McNamara,  began  work  there. 

The  three  parishes  originally 
assigned  to  Scarboro  were  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country, 
on  the  Berbice  Coast,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  of  East 
Indian  descent.  These  parishes  were 
already  active,  having  been  run  by  the 
Jesuits  for  many  years.  Mass  atten- 
dance was  high  and  the  sacramental 
life  of  the  people  was  exemplary.  In 
later  years  Scarboro  established  a 
central  house  and  a large  parish  in 
Georgetown,  the  capital  city. 


Over  the  years  more  than  35  Scar- 
boro missioners  have  served  in 
Guyana.  Erom  the  beginning,  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  has  been 
a most  rewarding  task.  Besides  parish 
work,  Scarboro  missioners  have 
served  as  administrators  of  Catholic 
schools  and  chaplains  at  the  mental 
hospital,  jails  and  'alms'  houses. 

With  English  as  the  common  lan- 
guage in  Guyana,  Scarboro  missioners 
were  able  to  get  involved  as  soon  as 
they  arrived.  They  were  impressed  by 
the  hospitality  of  the  people.  One  of 
our  Guyana  missioners,  Fr.  Wally 
Chisholm,  recalls  how  kind  and 
friendly  the  people  were:  "Before  you 
went  back  to  Canada,"  he  remembers, 
"they  would  make  sure  you  ate  labba 
and  drank  creek  water.  If  you  did, 
then  it  meant  that  one  day  you  would 
return  to  them." 


THE  BAHAMAS  - 1954: 

The  Bahamas  became  a new  area 
for  Scarboro  activity  after  Fr.  Jack 
McGoey  made  a visit  to  the  islands  in 
the  early  1950s.  While  there  he 
observed  that  priests  served  only  the 
larger  islands  and  since  the  13,000 
Catholics  of  the  Bahamas  were  widely 
scattered,  many  were  without  the 
services  of  a priest.  Rev.  Paul  Hagarty, 
osb.  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Bahamas, 
requested  that  we  send  missioners  to 
assist  with  the  pastoral  needs  of  the 
islands'  Catholics. 

In  1954,  Fr.  McGoey  and  Fr.  Craig 
Strang,  both  experienced  missioners 
with  years  of  service  in  China,  became 
the  first  Scarboro  missioners  assigned 
to  the  Bahamas.  Fr.  McGoey,  the  mis- 
sion's first  Regional  Superior,  resided 
on  tiny  Harbour  Island,  while  Fr. 
Strang  served  nearby  on  a larger 
island,  Eleuthera.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  Bishop 
Ken  Turner  and  Fr.  Charles  Cummins. 

Journeys  by  both  sea  and  air,  at 
times  treacherous,  were  required  to 
minister  to  the  scattered  groups  of 
Catholics  on  the  islands.  Pastoral 
work  was  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
missioners.  They  also  participated  in 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  widespread 
poverty  of  the  Bahamian  people  by 
attempting  to  help  farmers  and  estab- 
lishing schools  to  educate  the  young. 

At  one  time  in  the  1960s,  there 
were  as  many  as  1 1 Scarboro  mission- 
ers working  in  the  Bahamas.  Today 
three  priests  continue  Scarboro' s 
efforts  to  assist  the  Bahamian  church 
and  people. 


Guyana,  1967  (L-R) : Frs.  Pete,  Desroches,  Quinn,  Thornley, 
lay  missioner  Gerry  Heffernan,  Frs.  Ling,  Clark,  Felix,  Wong,  Morris. 
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Fr.  Justin  Macinnis. 
Brazil.  1967. 


PHILIPPINES  - 1955: 

Bishop  Lino  Gonzaga  of  Palo, 
Leyte,  travelled  to  Canada  in  1953  and 
visited  the  Society's  central  house  to 
request  that  priests  be  sent  to  take 
over  parishes  in  his  diocese  which 
then  covered  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Leyte.  He  stated  that  only  80  priests 
were  available  to  serve  the  over 
1,000,000  Catholics  of  Leyte.  Fr.  Tom 
McQuaid,  then  Superior  General  of 
the  Society,  paid  a visit  to  the  area  the 
next  year  to  make  arrangements  for 
Scarboro  to  work  there. 

Fr.  Frank  Moylan,  who  was 
appointed  the  first  Regional  Superior, 
and  Fr.  Ken  Dietrich  departed  in  May 
1955  to  begin  work  in  this  new  mis- 
sion territory. 

Because  of  the  Society's  precarious 
financial  situation  at  the  time,  Frs. 
Moylan  and  Dietrich  arranged  to  take 
over  the  parish  of  Cabalian  prior  to 
All  Saint's  Day,  and  sailed  into  the 
Bay  of  Cabalian  in  Southern  Leyte  on 
October  29, 1955.  The  donations  from 
the  important  feast  of  All  Soul's  Day 
provided  the  new  mission  with  a 
much-needed  financial  basis. 

The  second  group  of  missioners  for 
the  Philippines,  Frs.  Robert  Cranley, 
Jim  Gillis  and  Rod  MacNeil,  set  sail 
for  Leyte  in  September  1955.  While 
being  tutored  in  the  Visayan  language 
they  took  over  such  duties  as  they 
could,  celebrating  Mass,  performing 
baptisms  and  funerals,  and  teaching 
catechism  in  the  parish  high  school  in 
exchange  for  room  and  board. 

After  28  years  of  assisting  in  build- 
ing up  the  local  church,  Scarboro's 
mission  to  Leyte  ended  in  July,  1983. 
Six  of  Scarboro's  seven  missioners  in 
the  Philippines  now  work  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Malaybalay  on  the  southern 
island  of  Mindanao. 


ST.  VINCENT  & THE 
GRENADINES  - 1957: 

In  1957  Scarboro  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  Bishop  Justin  Field  of 
Grenada  to  go  to  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  Mike  O' Kane  along 
with  Leo  Curtin  who  was  a veteran  of 
the  China  missions,  became  the  first 
Scarboro  missioners  assigned  to  St. 
Vincent.  The  following  year,  two 
more  priests,  Frs.  Ed  Moriarty  and 
Eugene  Doyle  were  sent  to  join  them. 
The  St.  Vincent  mission  also  included 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Lucia. 

With  a population  of  70,000  of 
which  14,000  were  Catholic,  there  was 
an  insufficient  number  of  priests  to 
care  adequately  for  the  church's  pas- 
toral needs.  The  arrival  of  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  allowed  for  the  opening 
of  new  parishes,  including  a mission 
on  the  island  of  Bequia,  nine  miles  off 
St.  Vincent. 

The  immediate  concern  of  the 
missioners  was  to  establish  a structure 
for  promoting  parish  life.  This  includ- 
ed saying  Mass  and  administering  the 
sacraments  as  well  as  beginning  cate- 
chetical programs  and  helping  in  the 
construction  of  new  churches.  They 
also  helped  to  build  schools,  a daycare 
centre  and  a nursery  for  children. 

In  1990,  with  assurances  given  by 
the  new  bishop  that  priests  would 
come  to  take  their  place,  Scarboro 
formally  withdrew  from  St.  Vincent, 
ending  over  30  years  of  service.  Sev- 
enteen Scarboro  missioners  served  in 
St.  Vincent.  Today  only  Fr.  Rollie 
Roberts  remains.  He  has  chosen  to 


retire  there  to  be  close  to  the  children 
for  whom  he  gave  over  25  years  of  his 
life  at  St.  Benedict's  Day  Nursery. 

BRAZIL  - 1962: 

In  1960,  the  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro,  Fr.  Frank  Diemert,  along 
with  Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  visited  Itacoat- 
iara,  Brazil,  with  the  intention  of  send- 
ing priests  to  serve  in  this  area  located 
along  the  Amazon  River. 

Frs.  Paul  McHugh,  Vince  Daniel, 
Mike  O'Kane  and  two  newly- 
ordained  priests,  George  Marskell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon  were  assigned  to 
Brazil  in  1961.  They  began  work  in  the 
Prelacy  (a  church  term  for  a 
geographical  area  not  yet  established 
as  a diocese)  of  Itacoatiara  in  March  of 
1962.  Pastoral  visits  by  boat  along  the 
mighty  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  mis- 
sioners' routine,  one  which  remains 
today.  They  also  became  accustomed 
to  the  equatorial  sun  and  torrential 
downpours  bringing  constant  heat 
and  humidity. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  the  prelacy 
had  only  the  services  of  a priest  for  a 
few  days  each  year  during  the  town 
fiesta.  But  even  though  the  people's 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  mea- 
gre, their  faith  was  strong.  The  mis- 
sioners' early  work  built  on  this  her- 
itage of  faith. 

Lack  of  medical  and  health  facili- 
ties, illiteracy  and  a poor  educational 
system  were  and  continue  to  be  major 
problems  of  our  mission  in  Itacoat- 
iara. These  social  problems  spurred 
the  local  church  to  move  from  a strict- 
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Fr.  Robert  Hymus  plays  a game  of  laingo'. 

One  cent  a game  for  the  winner.  Dominican  Republic,  1971. 
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Fr.  Edward  Moriarty,  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana,  1957. 
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Frs.  Moylan  and  Cranley,  Cabalian,  Philippines,  1957. 
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ly  pastoral  ministry  to  begin  social 
programs  with  emphasis  on  economic 
development  and  awareness  educa- 
tion. Today  the  encouragement  of 
Base  Christian  Communities  is  an 
important  component  of  Scarboro 
missioners'  work  in  the  prelacy. 

PANAMA  - 1964: 

After  years  of  working  in  the  field 
of  cooperatives  and  credit  unions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  moved  to 
Panama  in  1962.  There  he  set  up  a 
study  course  for  rural  leaders  and 
selected  personnel  from  a variety  of 
Central  American  countries. 

This  educational  work  of  Fr.  Steele 
led  to  his  founding  of  the  Interameri- 
can  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI)  in 
Panama  City.  Today  it  is  an  interna- 
tionally known  centre  for  the  forma- 
tion of  rural  and  cooperative  leader- 
ship. Since  its  founding  in  1964,  it  has 
been  a place  of  leadership  training  for 
many  men  and  women  of  the  rural 
sectors  of  South  and  Central  America. 

In  the  early  years  the  program  was 
geared  to  improving  the  administra- 
tive, organizational  and  accounting 
procedures  of  credit  unions  and  coop- 
eratives. Since  the  late  70s  the  empha- 
sis has  been  on  the  methodology  and 
skills  required  for  adult  education 
programs  within  the  grassroots  orga- 
nizations of  Latin  America.  The  pro- 
motion of  cooperatives  for  social 
change  remains  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  ICI  has  had  almost  2000  grad- 


uates of  the  52  three-month  programs 
held  since  its  foundation. 

Fr.  Steele  retired  in  1975  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  directorship  of  ICI 
by  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin.  Other  directors 
have  been  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Tom  Walsh  and,  since  1988,  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch. 

PERU  - 1975: 

In  1975  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  was 
appointed  to  Christo  Luz  del  Mundo 
(Christ,  Light  of  the  World)  parish  in 
the  outskirts  of  Lima,  Peru.  He  joined 
members  of  a mission  team  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Edmonton  who  were 
working  in  the  parish  at  that  time. 

One  of  those  Albertans,  Fr.  Denis 
Hebert,  became  a Scarboro  associate 
priest.  Lay  missioner  Tom  Walsh  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  team  in  1976 
and  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm  joined  in  1978. 

Located  in  an  arid  desert  valley, 
the  parish  was  without  electricity, 
water  and  other  infrastructure.  With 
food  in  short  supply,  the  area's  50,000 
inhabitants  were  in  a constant  strug- 
gle for  survival.  Their  day-to-day 
problems  occupied  much  of  the  mis- 
sioners' attention.  Until  1979,  the 
country  was  under  military  dictator- 
ship which  forbade  community  meet- 
ings. As  restrictions  were  relaxed, 
however,  parish  involvements  became 
more  varied  and  included  community 
organizing,  family  catechetics  and 
literacy  programs. 

In  April  of  1980  Scarboro  accepted 
an  invitation  to  work  in  collaboration 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  with  members  of 
the  Christo  Luz  del  Mundo 
parish  youth  group.  Lima,  Peru, 
1980. 


with  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  in  the 
district  of  La  Victoria  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru.  In  1993  both  the  diocese  and 
Scarboro  Missions  will  withdraw 
from  Chiclayo.  In  the  past  17  years 
eight  priest  missioners  and  15  lay 
missioners  have  served  in  Peru. 

NICARAGUA  - 1984: 

In  1984  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  American  Franciscan  com- 
munity in  Nicaragua  for  Frs.  Gerry 
Donovan,  Joe  Curcio  and  Dan  O'Han- 
ley to  work  in  their  territory  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  At 
the  time,  Nicaragua  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  conflict.  Rebel  forces 
known  as  the  Contras  were  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  and  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Since  the  area  served  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans was  in  the  war  zone,  the  work 
of  these  Scarboro  missioners  was  all 
the  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 
They  were  attempting  to  minister  to 
people  caught  in  a cross  fire.  The 
Catholic  Church  itself  was  divided, 
with  many  priests  and  most  of  the 
people  on  the  side  of  the  Sandinista 
government,  but  most  of  the  church 
hierarchy  siding  with  the  Contras.  Fr. 
Joe  Curcio,  a veteran  of  World  War  II, 
served  as  pastor  of  the  small  town  of 
Muelle  de  los  Bueyes,  where  he  wit- 
nessed firsthand  the  devastation 
brought  to  families  and  the  economy 
as  a result  of  the  10-year  war. 

Fr.  Robert  Smith  worked  from  1987 
until  June  of  1992  on  the  island  of 
Ometepe  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  Leaving 
the  island  and  the  people  he  had 
grown  close  to  was  a difficult  experi- 
ence. However,  Fr.  Smith  was  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  a newly- 
ordained  priest  would  take  his  place 
towards  the  end  of  1992. 

Today  Fr.  Denis  Hebert  serves 
among  the  poor  of  barrio  Edgard 
Lang  in  the  capital  city  of  Managua. 
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Videos  From  Scarboro  Missions 


A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

Priest  and  lay  people, 
men  and  women,  married 
and  single  - this  is  the  make-up  of 
Scarboro's  mission  team  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks 
at  a new  kind  of  community 
approach  to  mission  work. 

Format/Length:  VHS/25.5mins 
Price;  $20.00 

FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 

An  Interview  With  Ron  MacDonnell 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

Format/Length:  VHS/26mins 
Price:  $20.00 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

Format/Length:  VHS/26  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

Mission  On  The  Amazon 


nor 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner 
George  Marskell,  Bishop  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle  for 
more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 


CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Together  with  her  husband  Kim 
Paisley,  she  accompanies  the  people 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  video  profiles 
Armella  and  her  involvement  in  the 
parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 


Format/Length:  VHS/24  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


Format/Length:  VHS/17  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's 
Man  Alive. 

Format/Length:  VHS/53mins 
Price:  $60.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 


In  1918,  John  Mary  Fraser  founded 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Restless  Mission  Flame 
follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 


Format/Length:  VHS/50  mins 
Price;  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS: 


A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

You  CAN  ALSO  ORDER 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Total 

copv(ies) 

= $_ 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Authorizing  Signature 


Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 


payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 


ur  Kind  Of  People 


invite  you  to  contact 
Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a 
priest  or  lay  missioner.  We  work 
alongside  people  who  have  been 
pushed  to  the  fringes  of  our  global 
community  and  who  struggle  for 
life.  Join  us  in  our  work  of 
proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 
Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


Contact:  Formation  Education  Dept. 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarborough,  ON, 

MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community. 


Sacred  Heart  Parish,  San  Fernando,  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


ORDER  YOUR  1993  CALENDARS! 

Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  calendars: 

75  TH  ANNIVERSARY  MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  presents,  in  word  and  picture, 
a glimpse  of  our  journey  in  mission. 

Cost:  $1.00  each 

Discounts:  10%  for  orders  of  100-199  calendars 

20%  for  orders  of  200-299  calendars 
30%  for  orders  of  300  or  more 

YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  home, 
parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost:  $5.00  for  firsf  calendar 

Each  additional:  $3.00  for  2 to  25  calendars 
$2.00  for  26  or  more 


SMALL  ENVELOPE  CALENDAR  - FREE 

This  calendar  has  a donation  envelope  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
a handy  reminder  of  support  for  our  work.  Size:  4"x7". 

(Please  use  address  label  on  reverse.) 


Quantity 


Amount 


@ $1.00 
Minus  discount: 
Total: 


@ $5.00  

@ $3.00  

@ $2.00  

Total:  

GEAND  TOTAL: 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order 

for payable  to  the 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
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priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  9 issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address 
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^1^^ 

X 1 inety  years  ago,  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  the 

J \i  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  left  by  ship  from  Vancouver  for  China. 

•.atv  Twenty  days  into  the  voyage  the  ship  landed  in 

Yokohama,  Japan.  Here  this  young  missionary  priest 
decided  to  leave  the  ship  and  cross  Japan  by  train, 
meeting  the  ship  once  again  in  Nagasaki.  In  one  of 
his  early  letters  he  writes,  "Little  did  I think  that  I 
would  be  building  a church  in  Nagasaki  50  years 
hence." 

After  crossing  the  Yellow  Sea,  he  arrived  in  Shanghai,  China,  on 
December  18,  and  in  Ningpo  he  began  his  life  as  a missionary,  December 


21,  1902. 

Ten  years  later  Fr.  Fraser  left  China,  travelling  to  Ireland,  the  United 
States  and  finally  Canada.  In  each  country  he  sought  after  opportunities 
to  promote  his  idea  of  establishing  a seminary  for  the  training  of  priests 
who  would  dedicate  their  lives  to  mission  in  China.  In  1919  Scarboro 
Missions  was  born. 
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Scarboro  Missions 

1993  Envelope  Calendar 

This  calendar  has  a donation  envelope 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  a handy 
reminder  of  support  for  our  work. 
(Size  111/4"  X 7") 

(FREE.  See  order  form  on  p.  23) 


An  Invitation... 

...to  you,  to  write  about  your 
memories  of  us  and  of  members 
of  our  Society  whom  you  have 
personally  known.  We  know 
that  from  our  earliest  days,  our 
founder,  John  Mary  Fraser,  as 
well  as  others,  made  it  a 
priority  to  visit  with  our 
benefactors  and  friends.  If  you 
have  a short  story  or  anecdote 
to  share,  please  send  it  to  us  to 
use  in  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine,  especially  in  our 
special  anniversary  issue  in 
November  '93  which  will  mark 
our  75th  birthday. 

Address  it  to:  "Memories", 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ont.,  MIM  1M4. 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


ear  friends  of  Scarh or o Missions: 

The  quiet  time  of  Advent  prepares  us  well  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas.  As  we  enter  this 
season  of  Hope,  may  we  extend  to  you  the  prayerful  greetings  and  sincere  good  wishes  of  our  Scarboro 
staff  and  missionaries. 

"She  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him  in  a manger 

BECAUSE  THERE  WAS  NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM  AT  THE  INN."  (Luke  2:7) 

Each  Christmas  we  recall  the  unique  journey  of  a special  young  Jewish  couple,  who  regardless  of 
their  circumstances  - a mother  about  to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah  - are  forced  to  return  to  their  ancestral 
town  to  register  their  names.  We  reflect  as  a Church  on  Mary  and  Joseph's  experience:  the  heartache  and 
chaos  of  countless  families  and  individuals,  forced  throughout  history  and  in  present  times,  to  leave 
homes,  even  country,  because  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Hardship  has  not  left  us  untouched  in  Canada  either  this  past  year,  especially  for  those 
experiencing  loss  of  jobs  or  the  fear  of  losing  them.  As  a country  we  have  discovered  the  need  to  be 
revitalized  and  to  find  new  meaning  and  purpose  for  who  we  are  and  what  we  do.  During  this  season  of 
Advent  we  are  invited  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  mystery  of  a God  who  enters  into  our  chaos,  who 
accompanies  and  encourages  us  on  our  journey,  whatever  the  trials  and  difficulties,  and  becomes  our  hope. 

Jesus,  the  sign  of  this  hope,  born  human  like  us,  calls  us  to  ponder  his  humanity  and  our  own, 
there  to  discover  how  closely  our  God  is  identified  with  us.  As  the  theologian  Karl  Rahner  says:  "It  is  in 
knowing  our  humanity,  that  we  discover  God."  Much  more  than  a sweet  babe  in  a crib,  Jesus  reveals  to  us 
our  enormous  dignity  as  human  beings,  created  to  glorify  God.  Emmanuel,  born  humbly  in  solidarity  with 
the  poor,  invites  one  and  all  to  approach  him  without  fear.  When  we  draw  near  and  rediscover  with  joy  the 
meaning  of  his  birth,  we  find  ourselves  invited  like  the  first  shepherds,  to  share  the  Good  News  of  God's 
love,  to  be  missionaries  for  God's  Kingdom. 

"...EVERYONE  WAS  ASTONISHED  AT  WHAT  THE  SHEPHERDS  HAD  TO  SAY."  (Luke  2:18) 

It  was  nearly  Christmas  in  1902  when  Scarboro's  first  missionary,  our  founder.  Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser,  arrived  in  Ningpo,  China,  excited  to  begin  his  life's  work.  Through  the  next  60  years  of  service 
for  God's  kingdom,  he  would  eagerly  make  many  journeys,  proclaiming  the  Good  News  in  a variety  of 
ways  to  all  who  were  willing  to  hear  it. 

Over  these  same  years,  many  Catholic  Canadians  like  yourselves  have  participated  in  the 
missionary  work  of  our  Society.  From  the  pioneering  days  of  religious  sisters  in  Almonte,  Ontario,  who 
allowed  their  convent  to  become  Fr.  Fraser's  first  seminary,  to  present  times,  it  has  been  the  prayers, 
enthusiasm  and  financial  support  of  our  benefactors  that  enabled  us  to  send  missionaries  to  twelve 
countries  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  coming  New  Year,  we  invite  you  as  our  co-missionaries  to  join  us  in  giving  thanks  to  God  as 
we  recall  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  Scarboro  history  in  mission  and  celebrate  our  Society's  75th 
Anniversary. 

Together  with  family  and  friends  may  you  enjoy  a Blessed  Christmas  and  a joyful,  hopeful  New 

Year. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Rev.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Michael  Trailer,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 

Superior  General  Vicar  General  Councillor 

General  Council,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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HER!" 


( J M can  still  vividly  remem- 
M her  my  first  Home  Eco- 
nomics  class  in  Canada. 

It  was  my  first  week  in  Grade  7 and 
I remember  walking  in  late  because 
I was  still  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  find  my  way  around  the  school. 
Most  of  the  students  were  already 
seated,  waiting  for  the  class  to  begin 
and  1 confidently  chose  the  first  seat 
available  aiui  sat  down.  1 hadn't 
even  sat  down  properly  when  the 
Chinese  guy  beside  me  got  up  so 
forcefully  that  he  knocked  down  his 
chair  with  a loud  crash  behind  him. 

"1  ain't  sitting  beside  HER!"  he 
yelled  scornfully  with  ciisgust  writ- 
ten all  over  his  face. 

It  took  me  a few  seconds  to  regis- 
ter the  fact  that  he  actually  meant 
me.  That  there  was  something  about 


Canadian  schools  today  embody  the  rich  multicultural  diversity  of  our  society. 


me,  something  that  everyone  was 
aware  of  judging  from  their  faces, 
that  was  terrible  enough  to  make 
someone  want  to  avoid  me. 

1 still  can't  understand  why  I did 
it,  maybe  it  was  some  kind  of  pride, 
but  1 actually  stood  up,  collected  my 
books  and  walked  over  to  another 
chair  (one  that  was  sufficiently  far 
from  the  others)  and  sat  down  with- 
out a word.  There  was  pin-drop 
silence  in  the  room  for  a few  sec- 
onds and  then,  as  if  the  incident  had 
never  occurred,  class  began. 

Later,  I walked  home  and  I 
remember  playing  the  scene  again 
and  again  in  my  mind.  I was  crying 
because  1 had  been  rejected  but  I 
honestly  didn't  know  why  that  kid 
had  done  that  to  me.  I was  13  years 
old  and  until  that  day  it  had  never 


occurred  to  me  that  I was  different. 
It  wasn't  that  I had  led  a very  shel- 
tered life  when  my  family  had  lived 
in  the  Middle  East,  because  I had 
gone  to  school  with  a mixture  of 
children  of  all  colours,  from  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  It  was 
simply  the  fact  that  I had  never 
before  noticed  the  "difference" 
between  people  of  other  colours  and 
me. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  I 
was  actually  unaware  of  the  notion 
of  racism.  No  one  had  ever 
prepared  me  for  this  concept  that 
some  people  in  the  world  are  con- 
sidered by  some,  to  be  "better"  than 
others.  Until  that  point  in  my  life,  I 
had  thought  of  myself  like  any  other 
13-year-old  in  the  world.  My  sixth 
day  in  Canada,  in  that  symbolic 
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By  Shy  rose  Jaffer 


"No  ONE  HAD  EVER 
PREPARED  ME  FOR  THIS  CONCEPT 
THAT  SOME  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 
ARE  CONSIDERED  BY  SOME, 

TO  BE  'better 


event  at  class,  was  the  day  that  I 
I experienced  a certain  change  in  my 
j self-concept.  It  was  a moment  of 
I disillusionment  in  what  it  meant  to 
j be  me.  To  an  innocent  pre-adoles- 
I cent,  there  was  no  comprehension 
j or  insight  to  see  that  this  is  what  it 
I meant  to  be  oneself  in  a predomi- 
nantly white  society.  It  simply 
meant,  "this  is  what  it  means  to  be 
me.  I am  different.  I am  undesir- 
able." 

We  lived  in  downtown  Toronto 
at  that  time.  And  I still  can't  get  over 
the  fact  that  children  of  many  races, 
(Chinese,  Caucasian  and  black) 
found  me  an  object  of  ridicule.  I 
dressed  like  them,  my  English  was 
at  times  better  than  theirs  (my 
accent  wasn't  that  pronounced,  even 
at  that  time)  and  yet  they  called  me 
names  and  rejected  me.  It  just 
served  to  bring  home  the  fact  that 
everyone  thought  I was  distasteful.  I 
cried  each  and  every  single  day  for 
my  first  three  months  in  Canada.  I 
was  too  ashamed  to  tell  my  mom. 
How  could  I when  1 had  spoken  to 
her  with  so  much  enthusiasm  about 
how  much  I would  like  School  here? 
I had  boasted  to  her  that  I would  be 
the  smartest  in  my  class. 

One  day  I was  sitting  in  English 
class  and  "Rick"  kept  calling  me 
names  across  a few  desks.  Suddenly 
i)  I could  take  it  no  longer.  I began  to 
j write  in  my  English  book.  I wrote  of 
all  the  things  that  people  were  call- 
I ing  me,  how  much  it  hurt,  how 

much  I hated  Rick.  Than  I ripped  off 


the  page,  walked  over  to  the  black 
supply  teacher  we  had  that  day, 
handed  it  to  her  and  went  back  to 
my  seat.  I just  felt  so  good  to  get  it 
out  of  my  system  and  I wasn't  a bit 
remorseful  when  she  called  me  over 
and  told  me  that  the  principal  was 
waiting  to  see  me  in  his  office 
downstairs. 

I can't  remember  his  face  but  I do 
remember  that  he  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  after  he  fin- 
ished reading  my  letter.  He  asked 
me  to  fill  in  one  of  the  blanks  that  I 
had  left  in  one  of  the  sentences  and  I 
told  him  the  missing  word  but  I 
remember  that  I didn't  even  know 
what  that  swear  word  meant  at  that 
time.  We  spoke  for  a while  and  he 
was  kind  but  none  of  his  words  had 
any  impact.  All  that  1 remember  is 
the  comfort  I felt  in  having  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder.  Next  day,  Rick 
wasn't  in  class.  He  had  been  sus- 
pended for  a week  and  when  he 
came  back  he  never  said  a word  to 
me  again.  My  parents  were  never 
notified  and  I don't  think  I ever  told 
them  about  it. 

Let  Friends  Cheat 

Just  when  I started  making 
friends  (I  let  them  cheat  off  my 
paper  on  tests  to  get  them  to  like 
me),  my  family  decided  to  move  to 
Unionville,  which  is  right  in  the 
centre  of  Markham.  My  whole  pub- 
lic school  was  full  of  white  children 
whose  parents  made  over  $35,000  a 
year.  By  the  end  of  Grade  8, 1 had 


THAN  OTHERS." 


encountered  another  "Rick"  (three  of 
them  actually)  and  I did  the  same 
thing  again:  I spoke  to  my  teacher 
who  gave  them  and  the  class  a big 
lecture  and  made  the  offenders 
speak  with  me  privately  and  apolo- 
gize to  me. 

When  I started  high  school  I was 
full  of  renewed  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm. I had  won  the  coveted  "Actress 
of  the  Year"  award  in  public  school 
and  had  become  quite  popular. 

Little  did  I know  that  my  troubles 
were  just  starting.  I was  the  only 
"brown  person"  dhere  was  one 
black  guy)  among  2,500  high  school 
students  but  that  didn't  really  both- 
er me  until  one  day  in  Grade  9. 

I had  almost  reached  my  locker 
when  I saw  something  written  on  it 
(with  marker)  in  huge  black  letters. 

"Go  home  Paki,"  it  read,  "Back  to 
India  where  you  came  from." 

I was  trembling  with  rage  and 
tears  and  I found  myself  unable  to 
go  near  the  locker.  It  would  be  so 
embarrassing  if  anyone  realized  that 
those  words  were  for  me.  I wasn't 
even  from  Pakistan.  Besides,  Pak- 
istanis aren't  from  India  anyway. 

All  sorts  of  thoughts  were  flashing 
through  my  mind  - 1 was  trying  to 
console  myself  but  it  wasn't  work- 
ing. 

Almost  everyday,  throughout 
Grade  9, 1 found  myself  at  the  prin- 
cipal's office  complaining  about 
various  sayings  that  kept  appearing 
on  my  locker  door  and  they  would 
send  a janitor  down  to  wipe  it  off. 
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Then  it  appeared  as  if  someone  was 
trying  to  break  into  my  locker.  I 
would  find  my  combination  lock 
malfunctioning  or  half-broken.  1 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  10 
locks  that  year  (I  even  tried  key 
locks  or  using  two  locks  at  a time 
but  nothing  helped).  Then,  "they" 
started  covering  the  locks  with 
masking  tape,  or  taping  all  the 
edges  of  the  locker  with  tape.  Some- 
times they  would  spray  the  lock 
with  shaving  cream  and  once  I 
reached  out  unsuspectingly  to  touch 
my  lock  and  found  it  covered  with 
spit. 

Life  became  miserable.  My  self- 
esteem just  deteriorated  and  1 had 
to  face  the  shame  of  walking  up  to 
my  locker  and  having  people  stare 
as  I'd  try  to  deal  with  the  latest 
"prank."  The  principal  told  me  to 


report  my  suspects  to  him  but  that 
was  useless.  Could  it  be  the  girl  in 
my  'phys  ed'  class  who  was  always 
making  comments  about  "Pakis"? 

Or  the  kids  in  English  who  made 
me  trip  whenever  1 walked  into 
class?  Or  the  boys  in  physics  who 
spoke  in  a funny  accent  and  joked 
about  wearing  turbans  and  living  in 
straw  huts?  Each  one  of  these  peo- 
ple was  sent  to  the  principal's  office 
and  still  no  one  owned  up  to  being 
the  culprit  behind  the  "pranks." 

1 started  getting  nightmares 
about  finding  my  locker  full  of 
snakes  and  spiders;  my  nightmares 
almost  came  true  when  I found  my 
locker  without  a lock  one  day.  I 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  open  it 
myself  because  1 was  afraid  of  what 
I'd  find  in  there.  When  my  friend 
opened  it  for  me  she  found  nothing 


OTF  Policy  XVIII  was  passed  by  the  OTF 
Board  of  Governors  in  April  '92,  supporting 
the  concept  of  a global  perspective  in  the 
Ontario  public  school  system,  and  is 
included  in  the  OTF  handbook,  "We  the 
Teachers  of  Ontario". 

Produced  by  Education  for  a Global 
Perspective,  1260  Bay  St.,  Ste.  700,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  M5R  2B5. 


inside:  All  my  books  had  been 
stolen  and  exams  were  in  two 
weeks. 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  at  the  time 
but  I wonder  why  it  didn't  strike  the 
principal  to  change  my  locker  num- 
ber or  provide  a guidance  counselor 
for  me.  Why  did  I spend  my  class 
times  doing  surveillance  of  my  lock- 
er in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  culprit 
instead  of  the  high  school  providing 
someone  to  do  this  for  me. 

Nobody  Noticed 

I guess  everyone  thought  it 
would  stop  someday  but  did  any- 
one ask  me  how  I was  feeling  dur- 
ing all  this?  Did  anyone  notice  that  I 
was  becoming  depressed,  that  I 
would  shuffle  my  feet  and  look 
down  when  I walked  or  that  I didn't 
say  much  because  I was  afraid  that 
people  would  laugh  at  my  accent? 
Did  anyone  bother  telling  me  that  it 
was  "they"  (the  racists)  who  had  a 
problem  and  not  me?  Sadly  enough, 
no  one  bothered  to  do  any  of  this.  1 
had  to  help  myself.  And  I didn't 
know  how.  All  my  life  I had  been 
taught  to  "turn  the  other  cheek"  and 
to  ignore  rude  people  because 
they'll  soon  get  tired  and  stop.  But 
none  of  these  sugar-coated  philoso- 
phies worked.  No  one  stopped. 

I tried  to  ignore  it  when  boys  in 
the  bus  seat  behind  me  pulled  my 
hair  and  called  me  names  but  it 
didn’t  do  any  good  - it  simply 
resulted  in  them  laughing  as  I cov- 
ered my  face  and  cried  into  my 
hands  in  front  of  everyone.  I went 
through  so  many  stages  and  con- 
flicts in  dealing  with  my  experi- 
ences. I would  plead  with  God  to 
help  me  and  my  faith  would  keep 
me  going. 

Then  1 would  go  through  a peri- 
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Racism: 

"A  set  of  implicit  or  explicit 
beliefs,  assumptions  and  actions 
based  upon  an  ideology  that  one 
racial  or  ethnic  group  is  superior  to 
another  and  which  is  evident  in 
organizations  or  institutions  and 
their  programs  as  well  as  in 
individuals  and  individual 
behaviours. 

Racism  includes  Racist  slurs 
(insults  or  degrading  remarks). 
Racist  incidents  (expressing  racist 
assumptions  or  beliefs  through 
banter,  racist  jokes,  name  calling, 
teasing,  discourteous  treatment, 
graffiti,  stereotyping,  threats, 
vicious  insults,  physical  violence 
and  genocide)  and  Racist 
behaviour,  meaning  abusive, 
aggressive  or  dangerous  acts 
towards  racial  or  ethnic  minorities." 

Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board, 
Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  and 
Multicultural  Policy,  1986. 

od  when  I'd  scorn  God  and  question 
His  existence,  telling  myself  that  if 
there  was  a God  then  He  would  not 
have  waited  this  long  and  let  me  be 
in  so  much  pain.  I believed  that  I 
was  ugly,  that  I had  nothing  worth- 
while to  offer  to  anyone. 

Then  I would  feel  delusions  of 
grandeur  and  think  of  myself  as 
above  everybody  else.  I wanted  to 
be  unnoticed  and  invisible.  Then  I'd 
want  everyone  to  give  me  attention, 
to  see  me  like  my  family  saw  me:  as 
a beautiful,  talented,  intelligent, 
interesting  person. 

In  the  end,  I found  myself  arriv- 
ing at  a new  philosophy,  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

I found  the  culprit  who  was 
doing  all  those  things  to  my  locker 
(I  saw  him  while  I was  doing 
surveillance  and  grabbed  the  girl 
standing  beside  me  in  the  hall, 
pleading  to  her  to  be  my  witness) 
and  when  the  principal  arranged  for 
a meeting  between  "Mark"  and  me 
(and  "Mark's"  father),  I brought  my 
brother  along  as  moral  support. 

In  that  tiny  office  I looked  at 


Mark  in  the  eyes  and  spoke  with 
confidence  and  sincerity.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  I felt  compassion  for 
Mark  as  he  sat  there  in  his  leather 
jacket,  his  fists  clenched  as  he  strug- 
gled to  get  the  apology  out.  He  just 
couldn't  say  it  and  his  eyes  looked 
watery.  I found  myself  crying  for 
the  person  who  had  made  my  life  so 
miserable. 

"Mark,  I don't  want  you  to  go 
through  this,"  I said.  "It  doesn't 
make  me  happy  to  see  you  get  in 
trouble.  I just  want  you  to  under- 
stand and  I want  you  to  tell  your 
gang,  too,  that  what  you  did  to  me 
was  wrong.  It  hurt  me  so  much. 

And  it  was  unfair.  What  have  I ever 
done  to  you?  I don't  even  know  you. 
And  you  don't  even  know  me.,  so 
how  can  you  know  how  clean  I keep 
myself  or  whether  my  father  wears 
a turban  or  even  where  I come 
from?" 

Mark  and  his  friends  never  both- 
ered me  again.  But  I found  myself 
attempting  to  change  and  be  more 
like  everyone  else.  I don't  know  if  it 
was  for  the  better,  but  it  helped 
improve  things  in  my  life.  I began  to 
dress  in  a trendy  style  and  memo- 
rized the  pronunciation  of  various 
words  to  improve  my  accent.  And 
one  day,  when  a guy  (who  seemed 
to  have  sworn  an  oath  to  yell  "Paki" 
across  the  hall  whenever  he  saw 
me)  did  his  regular  routine,  I turned 
around  and  held  up  my  middle 
finger.  He  actually  bumped  into 
someone,  he  was  so  shocked.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  never  did  that  again. 

Ma(de  Me  Stronger 

I have  grown  up  a lot  since  then. 
Today,  I can  honestly  say,  with 
conviction,  that  my  experience 
made  me  into  a very  strong  and 


"For  The  Good  Of  All" 

Ontario  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Constitution, 
December  '91 

"We  believe  that  Canadians 
should  be  eager  to  explain  and  extol 
the  values  underlying  human 
rights,  community  and  social 
justice,  and  to  transmit  these  values 
to  their  children  through  their 
families  and  through  the  system  of 
education.  These  values  are  integral 
to  our  Canadian  culture  and  part  of 
our  overarching  national  identity... 

Far  from  weakening  Canada's 
national  character,  we  believe  that 
pluralism,  multiculturalism  and 
respect  for  minorities  enrich  our 
national  understanding  of  the 
common  good." 

Ontario  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  67  Bond  Street,  Suite  304, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  MSB  1X5. 

confident  person.  Instead  of  letting 
racism  push  me  into  a little  shell,  I 
used  it  to  grow  as  a person.  I have 
literally  made  myself  ask  questions 
in  class  or  speak  in  front  of  a large 
audience.  And  instead  of  letting 
myself  feel  shame,  I have  developed 
a love  and  pride  for  my  culture  and 
religion  and  often  try  to  dispel 
myths  and  educate  people  about  it. 

My  10  years  in  Canada  have 
taught  me  that  racism  will  always 
haunt  and  follow  you  around 
because  there  is  a lot  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  educate  some  people, 
even  at  university.  The  trick  is  to 
fight  it.  You  can't  let  it  swallow  you 
and  make  you  a part  of  itself  so  that 
you  start  viewing  yourself  like  it 
views  you.  You  have  to  believe  in 
yourself.  And  you  have  to  use  it  to 
make  it  into  some  sort  of  a positive 
experience  so  that  you  can  grow 
from  it.  It's  not  easy  at  all,  some- 
times it's  downright  impossible.,  but 
you  have  to  keep  fighting. 

Because  often  enough  everything 
in  your  life  depends  on  it. 
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By  Fr.  john  Carten,  S.F.M. 


To  a ive  ;Ar\d 
To  Receive 


I'  am  sitting  in  a retreat  centre 
f about  an  hour  and  a half 
outside  Tokyo  where  I have 
come  for  a few  days  of  quiet.  It  is 
good  to  get  away  from  the  hustle 
and  bustle,  the  crowds  and  traffic. 
All  around  me,  the  beauty  of  Japan 
is  at  its  best.  Mountains  rising  on  all 
sicies  of  an  expansive  valley,  the 
surrounding  hills  covered  with 
Japanese  tea  plants  and  just  in  back 
of  me,  snow-capped  Mt.  Fuji  rises 
majestically  against  the 
morning  sky.  God  has  really 
blessed  this  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  with  a natural 
beauty  all  its  own. 

People  here  have  tradi- 
tionally shown  their  appreci- 
ation of  its  beauty  through 
the  rites  of  Shintoism,  hon- 
ouring the  various  gods  of 
the  mountains,  waterfalls, 
hills  and  forests.  For  me  as 
well,  it  fills  me  with  a deep 
awareness  of  the  mysterious 
presence  of  our  Creator. 

It  has  been  three  and  a 
half  years  since  I returned  to  work 
here  after  a five-year  stretch  in 
Canada.  These  are  in  fact  among  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  1 have 
never  enjoyed  being  a missionary 
more  than  at  this  time.  1 find  many 
of  the  customs  of  the  country  more 
exciting  than  ever. 

On  September  15,  Japanese  cele- 
brate Respect  for  the  Aged  Day.  In 
the  parish  we  celebrated  it  with  a 
special  mass  for  the  seniors  after 
which  parishioners  sang  and 
danced  for  their  entertainment.  For 
this  occasion,  someone  always 
squeals  a high  pitched  tune  to  the 
unique  sounds  of  the  shmuiseu,  a 


four-stringed  instrument.  I have  no 
idea  what  is  being  sung  but  the 
sounds  enchant  me. 

November  15  is  a special  day  for 
children  ages  three,  five  or  seven. 
On  the  nearest  Sunday  we  celebrate 
it  in  church  and  the  children  in 
those  age  groups  come  dressed  in 
elaborate  kimonos  to  receive  a spe- 
cial blessing. 

The  New  Year  is  rung  in  at  many 
of  the  churches,  with  a midnight 


Often  people  tell  me  that  they  have 

LEARNED  BY  THIS  ATTITUDE  OE  THANKS, 
ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  BEING 
GRATEFUL  TO  GOD  EACH  DAY 
FOR  THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE... 

EOR  FRIENDSHIP,  EOR  HEALTH, 

FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  EARTH 
AND  YES,  EVEN  FOR  OUR  DIFFERENCES." 


mass  just  after  the  surrounding  hills 
have  echoed  with  the  108  'bongs'  of 
temple  bells  ringing  out  the  Old 
Year. 

In  early  January,  it  is  time  to 
celebrate  with  and  bless  those  turn- 
ing twenty-one  during  this  new 
year.  It  is  the  formal  rite  of  passage 
into  adulthood.  After  the  mass  on 
Sunday,  we  make  mochi,  a kind  of 
spongy  white  cake  made  by  pound- 
ing cooked  white  rice.  Having  it  for 
the  first  time  most  foreigners,  after 
nearly  choking  on  the  mochi,  are  left 
wondering  why  Japanese  rush  to 
get  another  piece.  But  it  does  grow 
on  you. 


In  our  interaction  with  Japan, 
there  is  much  that  we  can  learn.  At 
any  gathering  when  there  is  singing, 
each  person  is  asked  to  take  their 
turn  whether  they  are  good  singers 
or  not.  Being  part  of  the  group 
instead  of  singling  out  special  indi- 
viduals is  the  important  thing.  I like 
the  way  that  everyone  is  included. 

Another  area  in  which  Japan  has 
influenced  me  is  in  the  attitude  of 
respect  towards  our  ancestors,  of 

being  grateful  to  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  for 
what  they  have  handed  on 
to  us.  This  respect  is  not 
only  for  our  parents  or 
grandparents  but  for  all 
those  in  our  family  tree. 
Because  of  them,  we  are 
what  we  are  today.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  strong  influ- 
ences of  Buddhism  in  the 
life  of  ordinary  people.  At 
f church,  we  often  include 

prayers  for  our  ancestors  in 
the  canon  of  the  mass. 

Of  course  Japanese  are 
known  for  their  ability  to  make 
things  well.  This  attitude  affects 
many  aspects  of  their  life.  Whether 
it  is  presenting  a dish  of  food  for  a 
guest  to  eat,  arranging  flowers  in  a 
vase,  building  a house  or  making 
cars  and  computers,  if  you  are 
doing  it,  do  it  well.  Japanese  have  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  in  their  work 
and  an  incredible  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. This  thirst  seems  to  continue 
no  matter  what  a person's  age. 
Everyone  here  seems  to  be  studying 
something.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
learn  something  new. 

My  interaction  with  them  has 
also  taught  me  that  as  Canadians 
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Fr.  Carten  and  a few  young 
parishioners  celebrate 
Children's  Day  in  Japan. 
On  this  special  day  the 
children  come  to  Mass 
beautifully  dressed  in 
kimonos  and  suits,  and 
receive  a special  blessing. 


and  as  Christians,  we  too  have 
much  we  can  offer.  In  many 
areas  the  culture  of  Japan  can 
be  oppressive,  such  as  binding 
people  into  expensive  gift- 
giving. When  someone  does 
something  for  you  a gift  must 
be  given  to  repay  the  kindness. 

For  example,  after  being 
released  from  a hospital  stay,  peo- 
ple are  expected  to  give  a gift  to 
those  who  visited  them.  To  offset 
this,  people  I visit  in  the  hospital 
often  say,  "Please  do  not  tell  anyone 
I am  here."  In  my  sermons  I chal- 
lenge the  Christians  by  saying  that  a 
sincere  thank  you  is  quite  sufficient 
and  in  the  future  they  in  their  turn 
can  help  someone  who  is  in  need. 
Many  of  them  agree  but  feel  caught 
in  a cultural  bind. 

Often  people  tell  me  that  they 
have  learned  by  this  attitude  of 
thanks,  especially  that  of  being 
grateful  to  God  each  day  for  the  gift 
of  life  and  the  many  small  blessings 
that  God  brings  our  way.  For  friend- 
ship, for  health,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  and  yes,  for  even  our  differ- 
ences. 

Another  area  where  we  as  Chris- 
tians can  make  a contribution  is  in 
stressing  the  attitude  of  forgiveness; 
the  constant  challenge  of  Jesus  to 
forgive  those  that  hurt  us.  How 
often  the  expression,  "I  will  never 
forgive  them,"  peppers  ordinary 
conversation  here,  and  they  mean 
it!!  Forgiveness  is  not  easy  for  any  of 
us  but  at  least  for  sincere  Christians 
it  is  an  ideal  we  strive  for. 

Japan  is  slowly  changing.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  influx  of  foreign 
labourers.  1 think  the  figure  is  now 


in  the  range  of  500,000.  Many  are 
second  and  third  generation 
Japanese  from  Peru  and  Brazil.  But 
there  are  also  many  workers  from 
the  Philippines,  Iran  and  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  longest  work 
visa  is  for  three  years  and  is  usually 
given  only  to  Japanese  descendants. 
Many  of  the  others  come  for  six  or 
eight  months.  While  there  are  some 
Japanese  who  are  really  supportive 
of  them,  for  the  most  part  their  pres- 
ence is  tolerated  but  not  welcomed. 
There  are  many  examples  of  the 
every  day  discrimination  they  expe- 
rience. Even  so,  their  presence  is 
slowly  forcing  a change  in  the 
awareness  level  of  many  in  Japanese 
society  in  recognizing  their  rights 
and  contribution. 

Other  encouraging  signs  can  also 
be  seen.  Topics  like  rape  or  sexual 
harassment  are  beginning  to  get 
more  news  coverage.  For  the  most 
part  these  are  still  seen  as  problems 
of  other  countries.  There  are  many 
social  pressures  here  to  force  the 
victims  to  remain  quiet.  Recently 
the  problem  of  hospitals  refusing  to 
treat  people  with  AIDS  was  being 
discussed  on  a major  television 
newscast.  Also  for  the  first  time, 
Japan  has  openly  apologized  to 
Korea  for  the  huncfreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Korean  women  that  were 
forced  into  prostitution  for  the 
Japanese  Imperial  soldiers  before 


and  during  the  war.  Until  recently, 
the  government  denied  any  respon- 
sibility towards  the  victims,  saying 
that  private  Japanese  citizens  unre- 
lated to  the  government  or  the  army 
were  responsible.  This  apology  is  a 
beginning  to  the  airing  of  the  truth 
but  even  so,  for  the  most  part,  the 
topic  of  the  conduct  of  Japanese 
forces  during  the  war  is  still  taboo 
and  textbooks  conveniently  leave 
out  the  more  embarrassing  events. 

Each  of  these  events  are  very 
small  but  each  helps  make  people 
here  more  aware  that  they  are  part 
of  the  family  of  humanity  and  not 
separate  by  themselves  as  Japanese. 
Last  fall  the  grandson  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  while  visiting  Japan, 
addressed  a meeting  of  business 
representatives  and  presented  the 
same  challenge  to  them.  He  said 
that  all  over  the  world  the  Japanese 
were  known  for  their  excellence  but 
that  they  needed  a change  of  reli- 
gion from  a love  of  Japan  to  a love 
of  humanity. 

As  our  worki  more  and  more 
each  day  becomes  a global  village,  it 
is  imperative  that  peoples  of  all 
nations  heed  these  words  and  begin 
to  see  and  love  others  as  members 
of  our  human  family. 
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By  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 


.^^eautiful  ^^%ople 

Jean  Vaiiier  zualked  into  the  halt  of  the  Logos  Cejitre  in 
Nanzan  Unroersiti/,  Nagoya,  Japan.  He  ivas  a tall 
impressive  figure  as  he  made  his  zoay  to  the  front  and 
sat  dozen  at  a small  table  prepared  for  him.  He  came  to 
speak  to  ns  about  the  mentally  handicapped  and  this  is 
zvhat  he  said: 


f f*  I ' he  mentally  handicapped  are 

X beautiful  people.  We  need 
them.  They  bring  equilibrium  to  the 
world.  I'll  tell  you  a story  to  show 
you  what  I mean.  A story  about 
Anthony.  Anthony  is  mentally 
handicapped,  and  he  wants  to  win  a 
medal  in  a race.  We  all  want  to  win 
medals.  So  does  Anthony.  The  day 
of  the  race  comes  and  Anthony  is 
ready  to  run.  The  race  begins  and 
Anthony  runs  well.  He  is  leading 
the  race.  Suddenly  to  his  left  a per- 
son falls.  Anthony  sees  him  fall  and 
stops  running  to  help  him  up.  He 
takes  his  hand  and  both  of  them  run 
together  to  the  end.  Anthony 
doesn't  win  the  race  but  he  shows 
love.  He  brings  equilibrium  to  the 
world  because  many  people  would 
not  stop  to  help  the  fallen  person. 

Our  highly  compefifive  society  is 
interested  in  promotion,  riches, 
power  and  knowledge.  Schools  are 
geared  to  this  type  of  life.  But  the 
mentally  handicapped  are  not  inter- 
ested in  these  things.  When  you 
meet  them  they  have  one  question. 
Do  you  love  me? 

You  see,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped feel  rejected,  not  valued,  not 
respected.  They  want  to  be  accept- 
ed, valued  and  loved.  But  many 
people  avoid  them  because  the  men- 
tally handicapped  are  different. 

People  avoid  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent and  gather  with  those  who 
are  alike.  We  flatter  each  other. 
However,  deep  within  we  also  feel 
rejectee!,  not  valued,  not  respected. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Laura. 
Laura  is  a Palestinian  girl.  She  is  13 


and  mentally  handicapped.  If  you 
put  your  hand  out  to  touch  her  she 
might  bite.  For  13  years  people  have 
rejected  her,  have  told  her  that  she 
is  useless.  As  a result 
she  hates  herself  and 
all  that  violence  put 
into  her  may  come  out 
in  her  behaviour. 

Once  when  I was 
eating  supper  with 
mentally  handicapped 
people,  a girl  whom  I 
did  not  know  was 
sitting  across  from  me 
and  she  was  very 
quief.  I wanted  to  com- 
municate with  her,  so  I 
said,  "Why  are  you 
always  smiling?  You 
have  a beautiful  smile."  She 
answered,  "God."  Thaf's  all  she  said 
and  I didn't  press  her  to  speak 
more. 

The  young  people  of  today  are 
beautiful.  Many  come  to  our  homes 
for  the  handicapped  to  help.  Some 
have  a religion.  Many  do  not.  They 
come  to  give  two  or  three  months, 
or  two  or  three  years  of  their  lives  to 
our  people.  In  my  experience,  the 
people  who  can  communicate  best 
with  the  mentally  handicapped  are 
Japanese.  Japanese  people  do  not 
speak  much.  Through  some  kind  of 
symbolism  they  are  able  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  our  people. 

In  our  world,  people  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  love.  We  are  broken.  And 
thus  our  world  is  broken.  Yet  the 
world  is  beautiful;  the  stars,  the 
trees,  the  fishes  The  bodies  of  men 


and  women  are  beautiful;  our  eyes, 
ears,  all  of  us.  But  we  cannot  love, 
and  this  is  the  mystery  of  the 
human  being." 


Jean  Vanier  finished  his  talk  and 
left  the  hall.  I also  left  in  deep 
thought,  for  his  words  were  living 
words,  overpowering  words.  We 
cannot  love.  That  is  true.  The  men- 
tally handicapped  make  us  human. 
That  also  is  true.  We  are  broken 
people  and  our  world  is  broken.  But 
God  loves  us,  and  when  we  experi- 
ence this  love,  then  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  we  will  be  able  to  love. 

Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  has  been  missioned 
to  Japan  since  1966.  He  serves  in  a 
pmrish  in  the  western  part  of  Nagoya 
City.  Besides  parish  work,  Fr.  Jim  is 
chaplain  to  Mother  Theresa 's  Sisters  of 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity,  and  teaches 
English  to  several  different  groups  of 
adults  and  children  in  the  Nagoya  city 
area. 


"Anthony  is  leading  the  race. 
Suddenly  to  his  left  a person  falls. 
Anthony  sees  him  fall  and 

STOPS  RUNNING  TO  HELP  HIM  UP. 

He  takes  his  hand  and  both  of 

THEM  RUN  TOGETHER  TO  THE  END. 

Anthony  doesn't  win  the  race 

BUT  HE  SHOWS  LOVE." 
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By  Lorraine  Reaume 


Children 
Of  The  Same  God 


a child  followed  me, 
begging  money 
A child,  filthy  and  desolate 
a child,  equal  with  me  in  the  eyes  of  God 
a child,  the  same  age  as  the  children  I used  to  teach 
a child  abandoned 
a child  forgotten 
a child  neglected 
Will  you  forgive  this  world 
your  life  of  pain  and  hunger  and  dirt 
Will  you  forgive  your  mother 
who  believed  she  could  not  keep  you 
Will  you  forgive  our  composure 
as  we  tell  you  to  go  eat  your  bread 
while  we  shop  for  Christmas  presents 


' 111  you  forgive  a world 
who  tells  you  that  you  are  nothing 
As  they  say  here,  nothing  more  than  a "mosca' 
an  annoying  fly  to  be  swatted  away 
Or,  will  you  believe  the  message, 
will  you  agree  that  you  don't  matter, 
that  your  life  is  only  to  shine  others'  shoes 
guard  others'  cars,  and 
eat  others'  crumbs 


^hild  of  the  streets 
forgive  me  my  fear 
I don't  know  how  to  help  you 
I only  know  that  we  are  both  children 
of  the  same  God 

May  God  grant  you  the  dignity  and  love  you  lack 
and  may  God  work  through  us, 
confused  and  fumbling  missionaries 
and  through  your  disillusioned  f>aisa}ws  (countrypeople) 
and  through  you 
to  create  the  reign 

in  which  one  child  need  not  beg  from  another. 


Lorraine  Reaume  is  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  working  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  cooperation  with  a team  of  Mary  knoll 
missioners  there.  Before  joining  Scarboro  Missions,  Lorraine  taught 
elementary  school  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
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By  Pc!  McKenna 


Evangelization 
Then  and  Now 

Part  II:  Evangelization  2000 


different  than  one's  own.  Incultura- 
tion  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
between  culture  and  faith. 

Our  historical  survey  of  Christian 
evangelization  contains  a painful 
reminder  of  some  of  the  mistakes 
the  church  has  made  in  its  efforts  to 
inculturate  the  faith  in  various  cul- 
tures of  the  world. 

When  we  examine  church  histo- 
ry, for  instance,  we  learn  how  the 
church  sometimes  cooperated  with 
colonialist  forces  which  exploited 


local  peoples;  how  the 
church  often  resisted 
granting  autonomy  to 
locally  established 
churches  (e.g.  in  terms 
of  supporting  indige- 
nous leadership  or 
indigenous  versions  of 
the  faith);  how  the 
church  tended  to 
impose  itself  upon  for- 
eign cultures  with  little 
appreciation  for  the 
history,  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  theologies  of 
the  peoples  it  encoun- 
tered. 

Indeed  the  Christian 
faith  which  accompa- 
nied the  expansion  of 
Western  civilization  was 
not  only  insensitive  to 
non-Western  cultures,  it 
also  resisted  being  influ- 
enced by  them.  As  a 
result  the  church's  the- 
ology and  culture  have 
remained  largely  West- 
ern (despite  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  the 
largest  of  the  world's 
major  faiths  and  has  a 
presence  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world).  In  some  parts  of 
the  world,  for  example,  non-Chris- 
tians view  Christianity  as  exclusive- 
ly the  religion  of  Westerners  and 
whites. 

Much  of  fhe  Christian  message 
which  has  reached  the  non-Western 
world  has  represented  the  experi- 
ence and  interest  of  Wesfern  people, 
and  as  such  has  been  ill-suited  to 
the  life  experience  and  spiritual 
experience  of  the  peoples  it  was 


This  is  the  concluding 
installment  to  Paul  McKen- 
na's article  presented  in  the 
October  '92  issue  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  magazine. 

He  continues  to  examine 
evangelization  in  light  of 
Pope  ]oh>i  Paul  IPs  call  in 
1990  for  a world  wide  decade 
of  evangelization,  to  foster, 
in  the  Pope's  words:  "a  new 
evangelization  which  ivill 
reach  out  to  peoples  and 
cultures,  an  evangelization 
new  in  its  zeal,  in  its  meth- 
ods, in  its  expression. " 


All  around  us  there 
are  signs  that 
Christians  are 
struggling  with  new 
approaches  to  this  evan- 
gelical task.  In  the 
Catholic  world,  much  of 
our  optimism  for  a new 
and  dynamic  missiology 
has  been  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  which  encour- 
aged a dialogue  between 
culture  and  faith. 

To  get  a sense  of  some 
of  the  exciting  trends  in 
Christian  missiology,  we  need  to 
introduce  here  a term  made  popular 
by  Vatican  II,  namely  inculturation. 


Inculturation  - A Process 


Inculturation  is  the  process  by 
which  the  church  incarnates  itself  in 
a particular  cultural  context.  Incul- 
turation has  to  do  with  communi- 
cating the  Gospel  - the  Christian  life 
and  Christian  message  - in  a culture 
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"Inculturation  presupposes  a purification. 

The  messenger  of  the  Gospel  who  arrives  from  the  outside 

MUST  OF  NECESSITY  PAY  A PRICE  TO  BECOME  FIT 
FOR  THE  WORK:  A RADICAL  LAYING  ASIDE  OF  PREVIOUS  CULTURAL  VALUES 
AND  OF  A PARTICULAR  WAY  OF  LOOKING  AT  THINGS. 

This  is  a real  death,  with  all  the  pain  it  entails,  and  perhaps  a 

HARDER  SACRIFICE  THAN  THE  TOILSOME  LABOUR  UNDERGONE  BY  THE 

'missionaries'  of  an  earlier  day." 

Fr.  Pedro  Arrupe,  former  superior  of  the  Jesuit  Order 


meant  to  influence.  The  Americas' 
Native  peoples  are  a case  in  point. 

However,  there  were  exceptions  - 
those  missioners  who  managed  to 
look  at  the  world  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  announcing  the  Gospel.  What 
was  unique  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  perceived  the  Native 
peoples  and  their  culture.  This  in 
itself  was  revolutionary.  In  looking 
at  Native  culture  and  judging  it 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Indige- 
nous peoples,  these  European  Chris- 
tians thus  entered  into  the  social 
and  cultural  environment  of  the 
Indian  and  were  able  to  listen  to 
God  speaking  to  them  there. 

In  the  process,  they  freed  them- 
selves from  a form  of  idolatry  that 
identified  only  European  cultural 
expressions  with  the  true  Gospel; 
they  no  longer  clung  to  a cultural 
imperialism  and  a made-in-Europe 
theology  that  legitimized  the  abuse 
and  slaughter  of  the  Indians  as  a 
"civilizing"  and  "Christianizing" 
act.  In  the  context  of  all  this,  these 
innovative  missioners  were,  you 
might  say,  evangelized  by  the 
Native  peoples. 

The  Notion  of  Relationship 

In  reflecting  on  these  historical 
efforts  to  inculturate  the  Christian 
Gospel,  one  cannot  help  but  be 
struck  by  the  quality  of  relationship 
that  existed  between  the  evangelizer 
(the  bringer  of  the  Gospel)  and  the 
evangelized  (the  receiver  of  the 
Gospel).  Theirs  was  a relationship  of 
reciprocity,  a relationship  that  was 
characterized  by  dialogue  rather 
than  domination,  mutuality  rather 


than  mastery,  partnership  rather 
than  paternalism  (patriarchy).  The 
notion  of  relationship  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  process  of  inculturation; 
indeed  some  theologians  define 
inculturation  as  "the  creative  inter- 
action between  culture  and  the 
Gospel." 

The  documents  of  Vatican  II 
certainly  promote  this  concept  of  a 
relationship  of  mutuality  between 
church  and  culture:  "The  Church  is 
faithful  to  its  traditions  and  is  at  the 
same  time  conscious  of  its  universal 
mission;  it  can,  then,  enter  into  com- 
munion with  different  forms  of 
culture,  thereby  enriching  both  itself 
and  the  cultures  themselves."  (Vati- 
can II  Documents,  The  Church  in  the 
Modern  World,  #58) 

Pope  Paul  VI  responded  to  the 
Council's  call  for  dialogue  with 
other  religions  and  cultures  by 
establishing  the  Secretariat  for  Non- 
Christians  as  well  as  the  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Evangelization  of  Peo- 
ples. In  so  doing,  he  recognized  that 
the  missionary  task  of  the  church 
involves  a commitment  to  enter  into 
communion  with  various  cultures 
and  religions.  Accordingly,  the 
Gospel  and  grace  of  Christ  are  to  be 
made  present  among  peoples  in 
their  own  specific  cultures,  tradi- 
tions and  histories. 

Second  Chance 

In  native  spirituality  there  is  a 
conviction  that  when  one  errs,  the 
Creator  always  provides  one  with 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  origi- 
nal mistake.  This  is  our  second 
chance.  The  observance  of  the  fifth 
centenary  would  seem  to  be  the 


perfect  occasion  for  Christians  to 
renew  their  approach  to  evangeliza- 
tion, to  develop  a missiology  that  is 
free  of  tendencies  toward  domina- 
tion and  cultural  superiority;  a mis- 
siology that  affirms  such  important 
reciprocal  values  as  dialogue,  equal- 
ity, partnership  and  the  sharing  of 
gifts. 

According  to  Dr.  Ovey 
Mohammed,  SJ,  who  specializes  in 
the  field  of  interfaith  dialogue  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  "since 
Vatican  II,  missionaries  are  called 
upon  to  leave  behind  the  Western 
expression  of  Christianity  when 
they  enter  the  non-Western  world. 
They  are  called  upon  to  speak  the 
Good  News  of  Christ  through  dif- 
ferent religious  symbols  in  vastly 
diverse  cultural  contexts.  Indeed  if 
missionaries  are  to  be  successful 

Definitions 

Inculturation:  "The  incarnation 
of  Christian  life  and  the  Chris- 
tian message  in  a particular 
cultural  context,  in  such  a way 
that  this  experience  not  only 
finds  expression  through  ele- 
ments proper  to  the  culture  in 
question,  but  becomes  a princi- 
ple that  animates,  directs  and 
unifies  the  culture,  transforming 
and  remaking  it  so  as  to  bring 
about  a 'new  creation.'" 

Pedro  Arrupe 

Enculturation:  Socializing  of  a 
child  in  its  own  culture. 

Acculturation:  Getting  used  to  a 
foreign  culture. 
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Dialogue  And  Inculturation 

At  the  very  core  of  mission 

In  the  encounters  of  people  of 
different  religions,  churches  and 
religious  movements,  we  abandon 
the  illusion  that  our  own  tradition 
exhausts  the  revelation  of  God's 
self  intended  for  all  peoples. 

Furthermore,  such  encounters 
make  us  aware  that  revelation  is 
not  limited  to  the  past  but  contin- 
ues in  people's  lives  and  in  human 
history. 

Even  further,  it  is  often  in  and 
through  dialogue  that  we  come  to 
see  how  authentic  religious  expe- 
rience can  be  enriched  by  assimi- 
lating a variety  of  cultural  ele- 
ments from  other  cultures  and 
traditions. 

This  is  not  an  easy  process,  but 
the  struggle  involved  enables  us 
to  understand  life  and  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  better  and  to  over- 
come in  a new  way  the  limitations 
that  every  particular  tradition 
inevitably  imposes  on  its  adher- 
ents. Dialogue  and  inculturation 
are  interwoven. 

If  we  want  to  fulfill  our  mis- 
sionary task  today,  we  need  to 
realize  that  engagement  in  incul- 
turation and  dialogue  is  not  the 
hobby  of  a few  but  the  very  core 
of  mission. 

"Make  your  own  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ:  Who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  did  not  count  equali- 
ty with  God  something  to  be 
grasped;  but  he  emptied  himself 
taking  the  form  of  a slave..." 
(Philippiaiis  2:6ff) 

(SEDOS  Bullet  hi,  September  ’91.) 


Dialogue  recognizes  the  right  to  be  different. 

It  means  accepting  the  validity  of  another's 

RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE,  EVEN  WHEN  THAT  EXPERIENCE 
IS  QUITE  DIFFERENT  FROM  ONE'S  OWN. 

It  requires  the  willingness  and  ability 

TO  COMMUNICATE  HONESTLY  ONE'S  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

TO  THE  OTHER. 

It  is  the  effort  to  be  open  to  one  another, 

TO  LISTEN  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 
AND  TO  SHARE  IN  ONE  ANOTHER'S  LIFE. 

(SEDOS  Bulletin,  September  ’91.) 


today  they  must  encourage  cultural- 
ly different  expressions  and  celebra- 
tions of  the  faith." 

The  evangelizers  of  1992  are 
being  called  to  approach  this  task 
much  differently  than  their  prede- 
cessors of  500  years  ago.  Let's  look 
at  some  of  the  elements  of  the  mod- 
ern evangelizer's  approach  to  mis- 
sion: 

1 ) the  evangelizer  perceives 
her/his  involvement  with  the  evan- 
gelized as  a relationship  of  equals. 
Each  has  unique  gifts  to  share  that 
complement  and  support  one 
another. 

2)  by  entering  into  the  social, 
cultural  and  spiritual  world  of  the 
evangelized,  the  evangelizer  is  able 
to  see  the  world  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  evangelized. 

3)  the  evangelizer  is  open  to  a call 
to  conversion  that  may  result  from 
her/his  exposure  to  new  truths, 
new  cultural  experiences  and  new 
ways  of  relating  to  God  that  is 
encountered  in  the  culture  of  the 
evangelized. 

4)  the  evangelizer  has  a sense  of 
God's  Spirit  being  present  and 
active  among  the  evangelized  (i.e. 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  evange- 
lized). 

5)  the  evangelizer  is  committed 
to  justice  and  human  dignity,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  Vatican  II  viewed  a 
commitment  to  social  justice  as 
central  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

6)  the  evangelizer  realizes  that  it 
is  the  evangelized  who  must  play 
the  major  role  in  inculturating  the 


Christian  faith  in  their  own  culture. 
The  evangelized  must  determine, 
for  instance,  how  such  things  as 
local  cultural  practices  and  indige- 
nous liturgical  expressions  are  to  be 
inculturated.  In  this  vision  of  things, 
evangelization  is  understood  to  be  a 
dynamic  rather  than  a static  process. 
The  meaning  and  methods  of  evan- 
gelization will  be  discovered  and 
rediscovered  by  both  evangelizer 
and  evangelized  as  they  minister  to 
one  another  in  building  the  Reign  of 
God  together. 

Inculturation:  Canadian-style 

An  example  of  inculturation  in 
the  Canadian  context  is  to  be  found 
among  Native  Christian  communi- 
ties. To  demonstrate  how  Canadian 
Native  customs  and  practices  can  be 
inculturated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  let 
us  use  the  example  of  a Mass  in  a 
Native  context.  'The  Liturgy  of  the 
Word  begins  with  a Sweetgrass 
Purification  Ceremony  and  each 
person  is  smudged  with  smoke 
from  the  sweetgrass  as  a sign  of 
cleansing.  During  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist,  tobacco  is  offered  as 
thanksgiving,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass  communal  prayer  is  enhanced 
by  the  passing  of  the  Eagle  Feather 
from  person  to  person. 

The  Sweetgrass  Ceremony,  the 
offering  of  tobacco  and  the  passing 
of  the  Eagle  Feather  are  Native  cul- 
tural expressions  which  could  also 
be  inculturated  as  Catholic  sacra- 
mentals. 
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A Pastoral  Message  From  The  Canadian  Catholic  Bishops 


The  arrival  of  Europeans  to  the  Americas  500 
years  ago,  say  Canada’s  Catholic  bishops,  involved  a 
"tragic  degree"  of  intolerance,  exploitation  and  cruelty. 
"Millions  of  aboriginal  Americans,"  the  bishops  say, 
were  to  die  as  a result  of  this  encounter. 

In  their  pastoral  message  , Towards  A New 
Evangelization,  the  bishops  note  that  Christianity 
arrived  with  the  European  explorers,  who  often  planted 
wooden  crosses  immediately  after  stepping  ashore.  The 
Christian  presence  has  had  both  positive  and  negative 
aspects.  "Cruel,  unjust  and  exploitive  actions,"  the 
bishops  say,  "whether  by  administrators,  soldiers  or 
settlers  were  lamentably  the  actions  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Christians." 

"Yet,"  the  bishops  say,  "we  must  recall  that  there 
were  numerous  and  constant  condemnations  and 
appeals  made  by  Christians  in  the  name  of  love  and 
justice,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  exile,  imprisonment 
and  even  death,  forms  of  Latin  American  witness  which 
continue  even  into  our  own  day." 


While  the  history  of  the  Americas  contains  both 
exploitation  and  solidarity,  the  bishops  say,  "one  must 
eventually  accept  the  fact  that  history  cannot  be 
changed."  The  oppression  of  millions  of  Latin 
Americans  continues,  but  that  today  it  is  North 
Americans  who  often  benefit  by  the  exploitation.  "The 
social  oppression  and  economic  slavery  of  Latin 
Americans  today  serves  to  keep  our  standard  of  living 
comfortable  and  to  sustain  our  economic  structures." 

The  pastoral  message  said  that  "indignities" 
suffered  by  people  in  Latin  America  are  also  borne  by 
Canadian  aboriginal  people  "who  are  impoverished, 
suffer  from  alcohol  and  drug  dependencies,  are 
imprisoned,  and  die  from  suicide  or  other  violent 
deaths." 

"The  new  evangelization...,"  say  the  bishops,  "is 
the  creation  of  a new  community." 

(CCCB  Press  Release,  September  1992) 


The  Sweetgrass  Purification  Cer- 
emony could,  for  example,  replace 
the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  a tradi- 
tional Catholic  sacramental  and  a 
ritual  of  cleansing. 

Perhaps  one  day  there  will  be  a 
fully  Native  Catholic  Rite,  a sign  to 
all  that  the  Catholic  faith  has  been 
genuinely  and  wholistically  incul- 
tured  in  the  Native  reality. 

Conclusion 

As  John  Paul  II  souncis  an  inter- 
national call  for  a "new  evangeliza- 
tion," we,  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are 
coming  to  a consciousness  of  our- 
selves as  a global  church  - a commu- 
nity of  communions,  in  which  each 
Christian  community  is  struggling 
to  be  faithful  to  Jesus  and  in  which 
each  has  unique  gifts  to  share  in  the 
context  of  God's  one  mission  of  the 
whole  church  serving  the  whole 
Gospel  in  the  whole  world. 

As  a global  Christian  community, 
we  are  also  coming  to  an  awareness 
of  ourselves  as  a Church  of  the 
Poor,  a church  rooted  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  live  amicist  politi- 
cal oppression,  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic injustice.  This  consciousness 
of  a suffering  church  is,  you  might 


say,  inculturating  itself  in  the  faith 
of  Eirst  World  Christians.  Third 
World  Christians  are  thus  evange- 
lizing us  - they  are  challenging  us, 
as  fellow  members  of  Christ's  body 
to  be  converted  to  this  Church  of  the 
Poor. 

Brazilian  theologian,  Leonardo 
Boff  maintains  that  "the  hunger  for 
bread  and  the  hunger  for  God  is  a 
starting  point  for  a new  and  dynam- 
ic concept  of  mission."  Boff  speaks 
from  the  heart  of  a continent  that 
has  suffered  so  intensely  these  500 
years,  but  that  appears,  at  this  fifth 
centenary,  to  be  undergoing  a pro- 
found ecclesiogenesis  (rebirth  of  the 
church): 

"In  this  process  of  evangelization 
there  is  no  evangelist  and  no  evan- 
gelized as  two  separate  factions 
within  the  church;  both  elements 
become  evangelized  in  a reciprocal 
process,  together  building  a church 
as  a brotherhood,  repository,  in  its 
entirety,  of  the  ministry,  the  service, 
the  mission.  What  is  taking  place  in 
Latin  America  is  a vast  ecclesiogen- 
esis, the  genesis  of  a church,  setting 
out  from  the  Gospel  placed  in  con- 
trast with  the  world  of  injustice  and 
poverty,  where  it  can  demonstrate 
its  liberating  strength." 


For  More  Information 

For  those  interested  in  general 
information  on  the  500th  anniver- 
sary, a kit  including  a packet  of 
ideas  and  facts  is  available  for  $3 
from  Kai  Vision  works.  Box  5490, 
Station  A,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5W  1N7. 

For  more  information  about  how 
Canadian  Christians  and  Canadian 
church  bodies  are  dealing  with  the 
500th  anniversary,  contact:  Aborigi- 
nal Rights  Coalition,  151  Laurier  E., 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  KIN  6N8.  Phone  (613) 
235-9956,  or  FAX  (613)  235-1302. 

For  those  wanting  more  informa- 
tion about  Evangelization  2000, 
contact  Catholic  Information  Centre, 
830  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  Ont., 
M5R  3G1,  (416)  534-2326.  If  you 
send  your  address,  you  will  be  put 
on  a mailing  list  and  receive  regular 
mailings  about  the  Decade  of  Evan- 
gelization. 
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Bv  I’r.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


CELAM  IV 


^']esus  Christ  is  the  same  today  as  he  zvas 
yesterday  and  as  he  zvill  he  for  ever.**  (Hebrews  u-.s) 


Using  these  words  of  Scripture,  Pope 
John  Paul  11  opened  the  Fourth  General 
Conference  of  Latin  American  Bishops 
held  in  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
October  12  - 28, 1992.  Fr.  Robert 
Smith,  a Scarboro  missioner  serving  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  many 
years,  shares  the  follozving  with  us. 

Yesterday 

On  October  12, 1492,  the  Euro- 
peans made  a landfall  on  a small 
island  of  the  Bahamas. 

They  came  from  Spain,  motivat- 
ed by  riches,  sponsored  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabel,  the  Catholic 
monarchs  of  Spain.  They  came  to 
exploit  and  conquer. 

And  when  they  came  they 
brought  with  them  Christianity  but, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  a Christianity 
that  was  mixed  with  the  other  inter- 
ests they  had. 

The  remembrance  of  their  arrival 
is  controversial  all  through  the 
Americas.  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  with 
us  to  remind  us  how  the  world  was 
changed  on  this  day. 

We  are  reminded  though,  from 
every  side,  of  the  great  price  that 
has  been  paid  by  the  native  peoples 
of  the  Americas  for  this  adventure, 
in  the  destruction  of  advanced  Indi- 
an cultures  like  the  Aztec,  Mayan 
and  Inca,  the  robbery  of  their  gold 
and  silver,  the  enslavement  and 
death  of  the  people  who  received 
the  Spaniards  with  trust  and  gen- 
erosity. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  70  million 
indigenous  people  lived  in  America 
in  1492.  A hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  Europeans  landed,  not 
even  four  million  remained. 

Modern  demographers  tell  us 


perhaps  half  a million  people  lived 
here  on  this  island  when  Christo- 
pher Columbus  came  ashore.  Today 
though,  there  will  be  no  indigenous 
presence.  In  about  40  years  the 
native  Tainos  were  wiped  out.  Their 
place  was  to  be  taken  by  people 
captured  in  Africa  and  brought  here 
as  slaves. 

From  the  very  beginning,  great 
Spanish  missionaries  condemned 
the  excesses.  Anton  de  Montesinos, 
whose  monument  looks  across  the 
sea  from  fhe  Santo  Domingo  har- 
bour, called  his  countrymen  to  task 
in  a famous  sermon  that  he  deliv- 
ered oir  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent, 
1511.  The  great  defender  of  fhe 
native  peoples  was  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas.  These  are  the  people,  along 
with  the  millions  of  native  martyrs, 
whom  we  should  be  honouring 
today  instead  of  Columbus. 

Christianity  came  to  America  500 
years  ago  with  the  people  whom 
history  remembers  as  the  "conquista- 
dores ",  the  conquerers. 

Today 

Pope  John  Paul  has  been  talking 
to  the  world  of  a new  evangeliza- 
tion in  Latin  America,  "new  in  its 
enthusiasm,  its  methods,  its  expres- 
sion." It  is  the  theme  of  fhis  confer- 
ence which  coincides  with  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Americas. 

The  bishops  of  Latin  America 
met  previously  in  Rio  in  1955,  then 
in  Medellin,  Columbia  in  1968,  and 
in  Puebla,  Mexico  in  1979.  A main 
concern  for  this  meeting  is  that  the 
directions  taken  then  be  continued 
today. 

These  summit  meetings  of  the 


church  in  Latin  America  awaken 
widespread  attention  because  the 
underlying  question  at  hand  is 
whether  the  Gospel  can  confront  the 
serious  problems  of  life  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  general 
deterioration  of  life  in  its  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  even  its 
religious  aspects,  is  seen  by  all  to  be 
on  the  increase. 

Latin  American  Catholicism  (if 
not  Catholicism  everywhere)  seems 
to  break  off  into  two  wide  currents. 
On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  start 
with  a concern  for  gaining  eternal 
salvation  and  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  life  come  after.  Then  there 
are  those  who  would  like  that  the 
church,  following  Jesus'  example, 
would  have  an  ever  clearer  commit- 
ment to  the  poor,  even  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  its  own  con- 
cerns. 

Basic  Christian  Communities,  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor,  the 
theology  of  liberation,  the  martyr- 
dom of  committed  Christians,  are 
some  of  the  powerful  expressions  of 
present-day  Latin  American 
Catholicism.  In  the  course  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  meeting,  news  came 
out  that  Rigoberta  Menchu  Turn,  a 
Guatemalan  woman  whose  mother, 
father  and  brother  have  been  mur- 
dered by  government  forces,  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Some  bishops  say  that  this  talk  of 
divisions  does  not  apply  to  their 
church  meeting,  that  they  are  all 
united,  seeking  the  same  ends,  but 
most  clearly  there  are  different  cur- 
rents swirling  around  Santo  Domin- 
go as  concerned  Christians  from  all 
over  Latin  America,  but  also  from 
Europe  and  North  America,  con- 
verge on  this  city  these  days. 
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"Basic  Christian  Communities, 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  OPTION  FOR  THE  POOR, 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  LIBERATION, 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  COMMITTED  CHRISTIANS, 
ARE  SOME  OF  THE  POWERFUL  EXPRESSIONS  OF 
PRESENT-DAY  LATIN  AMERICAN  CATHOLICISM." 


At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
question  that  is  behind  the  conflicts 
between  Rome  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can church,  is  the  same  problem 
that  came  in  the  beginning  of  Euro- 
pean intervention  in  America,  the 
problem  of  domination  of  this  part 
of  the  world  by  Europeans.  There 
are  many  indications  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Latin  American  bishops  is 
directed  by  the  Roman  Curia,  that 
the  Latin  American  s cannot  be  left 
to  do  things  their  way.  The  Latin 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  insist 
upon  their  right  to  interpret  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  reality  they 
know. 

Today,  October  28,  the  bishops 
go  back  home  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  their  work  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Working  within  a frame- 
work that  came  from  Rome  - differ- 
ent from  their  accustomed  style  of 
See,  Judge  and  Act  with  which  they 
handle  their  meetings  - the  bishops, 
with  grace  and  calm,  kept  pushing 
for  changes,  producing  six  re-writ- 
ings of  their  work.  In  this  they  were 
given  support  by  media  people 
from  all  over  Latin  America  who 
were  here  to  report  on  the  outcome 
to  their  people.  At  the  end  the  bish- 
ops knew  that  they  didn't  get  all 
they  would  have  liked  but  did  all 
they  could  in  the  circumstances, 
conserving  their  position  from 
Medellin  and  Puebla,  while  opening 
up  new  areas  of  concern  for  the 
church. 

And  Forever 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the 
500  years  and  a tremendous  monu- 
ment to  Columbus  to  the  east  of  the 
city  now  throws  a beam  of  light 


high  into  the  Caribbean  sky.  Pope 
John  Paul  has  come  and  gone  and 
the  work  of  the  Fourth  Bishops 
Conference  has  ended,  it  is  time  to 
look  ahead,  to  the  years  that  await 
us. 

The  Latin  America  we  see  today 
could  easily  lead  us  to  despair  with 
its  foreign  debt  above  430  billion 
dollars  and  what  this  means  in  pro- 
viding services  to  the  people,  the 
rampant  destruction  of  resources, 
the  12  million  kids  in  Latin  America 
who  live  on  the  streets.  In  the  large 
cities  of  Brazil,  squads  of  off-duty 
police  "clean"  the  streets  for  the 
merchants  by  shooting  these  young 
people.  Health  systems  are  defied 
by  new  and  old  diseases  making  a 
comeback:  AIDS,  cholera,  TB  and 
malaria.  Many  countries  have  their 
economies  shored  up  by  the  drug 
trade.  New,  radical  political  solu- 
tions, like  the  Shining  Path  in  Peru, 
hold  out  promise  to  some  people 
while  great  slices  of  the  population 
are  neutralized  by  a turning 
towards  a fundamentalist  religion 
or  other  escapes  that  television  can 
offer. 

There  is  an  alternative  of  course, 
and  that  is  that  we  face  the  future 
with  the  confidence  of  faith.  Time 
and  again,  in  his  14  speeches  he 
gave  during  his  visit  to  Santo 
Domingo,  Pope  John  Paul  made 
mention  of  "the  continent  of  hope." 
Precisely  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  facing  the  people,  it 
is  now  the  moment  for  turning 
towards  Our  Lord  with  a renewed 
faith,  a time  for  finding  new 
strength  from  our  Christian  faith. 

As  Jesus  might  say,  "For  this  I have 
come." 


We  have  always  worked  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Latin  America, 
surrounded  by  this  hope  that 
belongs  to  a people  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  material  necessities, 
live  with  confidence  in  God  and  are 
quick  to  share  what  little  they  have. 

These  people  are  coming  alive 
with  grassroots  organizations 
springing  up  and,  with  the  avail- 
ability of  modern  communications 
equipment,  are  finding  new  support 
and  meaning  in  connection  with 
other  groups.  A new  consciousness 
among  women  in  Latin  America 
brings  a powerful  force  to  the  strug- 
gle for  life. 

The  Bishops'  Conference  itself 
was  a reason  for  hope.  To  see  so 
many  bishops  who  reflected  in  their 
own  persons,  the  goodness  and 
simplicity  of  their  people.  To  see 
those  around  the  edge:  the  journal- 
ists from  all  of  Latin  America  and 
from  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  the  committed,  intense  Chris- 
tians - lay  people,  sisters  and  priests 
- who  gathered  tirelessly  around  the 
information  services  because  in 
every  corner  of  Latin  America  there 
were  people  looking  to  this  meeting 
for  inspiration  to  live  out  their 
Christian  faith  as  a new  commit- 
ment to  life. 

This  is  the  church  that  is  ready  to 
move  towards  the  future,  the  church 
of  the  prophets  anti  martyrs  of  Latin 
America,  like  Bishop  Leonidas 
Proano  of  Ecuador  and  Bishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador. 

As  a Brazilian  sociologist  here 
would  say,  "As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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We  Are  Family 


p McHugh  Celebrates  25th! 
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Cyn  October  4, 1992,  Bishop  Paul  McHugh  celebrated 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  as  Bishop  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  Ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1954,  he  served  his  first  three  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  next  three  years  here  in 
Canada  doing  promotion  work.  In  1961  he  was 
assigned  as  superior  of  Scarboro's  first  group  of  mis- 
sioners  to  Brazil,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  October, 
1967.  In  1974  he  was  appointed  as  Executive  Director  of 
Papal  Mission  Societies  for  English-speaking  Canada. 

Since  suffering  a stroke  in  1982,  Bishop  Paul  has 
lived  at  our  central  house  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

At  his  anniversary  celebration.  Bishop  Paul  gave 
the  homily  and  spoke  of  his  gratitude  for  his  years  of 
missionary  service.  He  called  upon  Scarboro  members 
to  be  faithful  to  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  within  them. 
After  the  mass.  Bishop  Paul  was  honoured  at  a dinner 
attended  by  Scarboro  missioners  and  friends.  To  cele- 
brate his  25th  he  went  on  a long-  hoped-for  trip  to 
Ireland  to  visit  the  burial  places  of  his  ancestors.  Scar- 
boro missioners  all  over  the  world  wish  Bishop  Paul 
"ad  midtos  annos!"  (many  more  years!). 


In  September, 
1992,  Scarboro 
missioner 
Pr.  A1  Eelix 
returned  to 
Guyana,  the 
mission  to 
which  he  was 
assigned  in 
1964.  He  will 
be  working  in 
a place  called  Charity,  about  50 
kilometres  from  the  capital  city  of 
Georgetown. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Fr.  A1  had 
been  serving  in  the  Diocese  of  Sault 
Saint  Marie  in  Native  Canadian 
parishes. 


Fr.  Russ 
Sampson, 
after  serving 
on  the  Soci- 
ety's General 
Council,  has 
also  joined 
our  Guyana 
mission  team. 
This  mission 
will  require  a 
lot  of  travel  by  boat  visiting  com- 
munities along  the  Essequibo  River. 
Fr.  Russ's  mission  experience  had 
been  in  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines  where  he  served  for  20 
years.  In  the  Grenadines  he  was 
recfuired  to  do  a lot  of  boat  travel, 
sometimes  across  open  ocean  as  he 
went  from  one  island  to  another. 
Thus  at  least  his  boat  experience 
will  be  of  some  help. 


Fr.  Robert 
Smith  has 
returned  to 
the  Domini- 
can Republic 
after  five 
years  in 
Nicaragua 
serving  the 
people  of 
Ometepe 
Island  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  First 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  1959,  he  returns  to  a country 
and  a people  he  knows  well,  hav- 
ing lived  there  most  of  his  mission- 
ary career.  Common  to  his  experi- 
ence is  the  debilitating  poverty  of 
most  Dominicans  and  Nicaraguans, 
a poverty  Fr.  Smith  worked  hard  to 
alleviate. 


5,|EMEMBER  ALL  OF  OUR  MISSIONERS  IN  GUYANA  AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


By  Armella  Sonntag 


/ J ^^hese  past  few  years  in 
Peru  have  been  horren- 
dous  beyond  compre- 
hension. In  the  three  years  of  1988  to 
1990,  Peruvians  suffered  a total  of 
12,147.3  percent  inflation!  Over  half 
of  the  23  million  population  of  the 
country  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

Within  the  past  year,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  recent  arrest  of  Abi- 
mael  Guzman,  the  leader  of  the 
Shining  Path  terrorist  movement, 
world  news  has  finally  picked  up  on 
the  12  years  of  terrorism  in  this 
country.  The  brutality  of  both  the 
Shining  Path  and  the  Peruvian  mili- 
tary has  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
nearly  25,000  people  since  the 
beginning  of  Shining  Path's  actions 
in  1980.  There  are  thousands  of 
internal  refugees  who  have  fled 
from  the  areas  of  more  inteiase  con- 
flict to  the  coastal  cities. 

If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
one  of  the  many  Peruvians  strug- 
gling to  survive,  we  may  begin  to 
know  what  it  truly  means  to  be 
vulnerable.  I am  continually 
reminded,  in  the  words  of  the  peo- 
ple here,  "What  else  do  we  have  but 
God?" 


Where  Is  Your  God? 

As  human  beings  we  have  a nat- 
ural tendency  to  try  to  know  and 
understand  God.  Peru's  most 
famous  theologian,  Gustavo  Gutier- 
rez, speaks  about  where  to  look  for 
God  and  warns  us  about  limiting 
our  understanding  of  God.  Gutier- 
rez says  that  to  find  God  we  are  to 
look  for  that  which  Jesus  continual- 
ly spoke  about:  the  Reign  of  God. 
"The  God  of  the  Bible  is  inseparable 
from  His  Reign;  therefore  all 
attempts  to  find  God  and  under- 
stand God  that  are  divorced  from 
His  Reign  are,  in  biblical  terms,  to 
fabricate  an  idol,  to  forge  a god  in 
our  image  and  desires,  to  trust  in 


Armella  Sonntag  with  a parish  women's  group.  La  Victoria,  Peru. 


something  that  is  not  God,  to  fall 
into  idolatry." 

Here  in  Peru,  amid  such  suffer- 
ing and  death,  the  people  know 
God  as  the  God  of  Life.  This  God 
has  characteristics  that  are  very 
much  identifiable  with  God's  Reign. 
This  God  is  alive  and  active  in  every 
moment  of  life,  in  every  moment  of 
history.  If  one  were  to  ask  a Peru- 
vian to  describe  the  God  of  Life, 
they'd  probably  say  something  like, 
"A  God  that  wants  us  to  live;  to  live 
fully  with  food  in  our  stomachs, 
with  education,  jobs  and  health, 
who  would  like  to  see  us  together  in 
community,  dancing  and  singing. 
The  God  of  Life  always  provides  an 
answer  when  there  are  apparently 
no  answers  to  be  found.  The  God  of 
Life  accompanies  us  in  the  hour  of 
our  death." 

This  understanding  of  God's 
presence  in  the  worst  of  times 
reflects  God's  promise  to  be  with  us 
at  all  times;  meeting  us  in  the  most 
crucial  moments  in  our  lives. 


For  Peruvians  this  God  of  Life  is 
also  a God  of  gratuitous  love,  a love 
given  freely.  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  Peru  until  there  is  justice  for  all, 
yet  God  is  not  limited  to  being  a 
God  of  justice. 

Gutierrez  says,  "...justice  alone 
does  not  have  the  last  word  when 
talking  about  God.  We  are  totally 
anci  definitely  before  a God  of  faith 
only  when  we  recognize  the  gratu- 
itousness of  God's  love."  However, 
Gutierrez  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
does  not  oppose  nor  take  away  from 
the  search  for  justice,  "...on  the  con- 
trary, it  ciemands  it  and  gives  it  its 
full  sense."  What  is  needed  to 
accompany  justice  is  a love  that 
wants  to  begin  a new  era  of  peace 
and  reconstruction  together  with 
the  one  who  has  hurt  the  other. 

Here  in  Peru,  the  poor  seem  to 
have  an  unlimited  reserve  of  faith 
and  strength.  It  seems  that  when  all 
the  odds  are  against  them  and  it 
looks  like  there  is  no  hope  whatso- 
ever, they  draw  even  deeper  into 
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thei’"  - i'ves  and  somehow 

manage  to  , . ; come  their  problem; 

another  problem  comes,  even 
mor,  ftirricult,  and  they  have  to  dig 
even  deeper.  This  well  is  a collective 
one,  where  the  efforts  of  family, 
relatives,  neighbours  and  the  Chris- 
tian community  all  contribute  to  the 
reserves.  The  deeper  and  deeper 
they  go  into  this  well,  provides 
more  and  more  proof  of  this  infinity 
which  is  in  fact  the  very  God  of  Life. 
This  is  truly  the  God  of  Life  (acting 
through  the  poor)  that  so  stubborn- 
ly refuses  to  die  or  to  lose  hope.  It  is 
the  God  of  Life  who  becomes  even 
stronger  and  more  resolved  in  the 
face  of  violence  and  death. 

Start  Living  It 

Recently,  a small  group  of  us 
were  reflecting  on  the  Reign  of  God 
that  Jesus  proclaimed  had  arrived. 
As  Gutierrez  says;  "[Jesus]  is  the 
God  that  comes  into  history  making 
of  this  moment  the  opportune  time 
to  announce  the  gift  of  [God's] 
Reign." 

The  Canadians  in  the  group 
lamented  and  despaired  about  the 
spiralling  violence  and  poverty  in 
Peru,  and  wondered  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  experience  this  Reign  of  God 
that  Jesus  promises  here  and  now. 
The  answer  came  from  an  elderly 
Peruvian  man  who  looked  at  us  in 
surprise  and  said,  as  Jesus  Himself 
might  have  said,  "Of  course  it's 
possible.  We  have  it  right  in  our 
power  to  realize  this  Reign.  We  just 
have  to  start  living  it." 

In  this  season  of  Christmas,  may 
we  recognize  the  God  of  Life  in  all 
acts  of  love  and  sharing,  acts  that 
make  tangible  the  Reign  of  God  in 
this  very  moment  in  history. 

After  nine  years  umkiug  in  Panmna 
and  then  Peru,  lay  missioner 
Armella  Sonntag,  with  her  husband  Kim 
Paisley,  returns  to  Canada  this  month. 
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,,/Ihe  Cries  ofUie  Little  Ones 
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As  retold  by  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

i 

j 
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Moshom  (grandfather)  loved  to  tell  stories.  Children  enjoyed  them  very 

i 

1 

much.  Others  thought  that  the  stories  contained  a lot  of  imagination.  We  all 

i 

i 

listened,  however.  This  is  what  we  did  after  a bible  study  meeting  one  evening. 

j 

i 

We  had  been  discussing  Luke,  Chapter  2,  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Let  me  retell 

i 

i 

grandfather's  inspiring  tale  of  wisdom  spoken  to  our  hushed  group: 

! 

! 

1 

i 

1 hat  manner  of  animal  is  this?"  wondered  a 

r 

j 

j 

• 1 /I  / shepherd  boy  as  he  approached  the  stable.  "It  is 

ifi 

i 

r r the  cry  of  a child!  How  can  that  be?"  He  peered 

i 

j 

through  the  staggering  shadows  cast  by  a flickering  flame  and 

i 

j 

j 

saw  Mary  lifting  her  baby  out  of  the  manger. 

j 

i 

That's  Christmas.  It's  like  when  the  first  eagles  were  born. 

j 

1 

j 

You  know  how  they  cry  when  they  are  hungry,  or  when  they 

1 

i 

j 

1 

miss  their  mother.  Kitchi  Manitou  (the  Great  Spirit)  was  their 

1 

1 

i 

mother  and  gave  them  their  first  nourishment. 

1 

i 

Well,  that  same  cry  came  from  the  Indian  people  too. 

i ! 

i 

1 

Indians  were  created  and  placed  here  by  that  same  Kitchi 

ilj 

1 

i 

Manitou.  No  one  knows  when  that  was.  Not  long  ago,  however. 

1 

other  two-legged  creatures  came.  They  were  strangers.  We  got 

j 

i 

1 

i 

along.  They  needed  lots  of  help.  They  liked  our  help  so  much 

i 

i 

that  more  and  more  came.  Soon,  we  began  to  die  from  sickness. 

i 

i 

We  lost  our  healing  powers.  We  lost  our  land  to  the  strangers. 

j 

i 

i 

Well,  we  ourselves  were  lost. 

i 

1 

i 

We  became  like  the  Baby  in  the  stable,  in  someone  else's 

1 

i 

house.  We,  like  newborn  eagles,  began  to  cry,  to  call  to  our 

j 

iJ 

i 

Mother  to  nourish  us.  Well,  we  didn't  cry  like  babies  do.  We  just 

i 1 

1 

i 

felt  lost,  abandoned,  hurt,  you  know  how  it  is.  We  cried  by 

1 

i 

hurting  ourselves.  We  took  liquor  from  the  strangers  for  our 

j 

1 

i 

furs,  to  be  able  to  find  comfort.  We  didn't  care  anymore.  We  cried 

! 

1 

i 

like  adults  do  when  they  have  nowhere  to  turn.  The  more  we 

i 

i 

cried,  the  more  the  strangers  hated  us.  We  hated  ourselves  too. 

j 

i 

The  Mother  Eagle  didn't  come  to  us  for  a long  time.  Our  Mother 

j 

i 

1 

i 

Mary  looked  after  the  strangers,  it  seemed.  Anyway,  they  were 

i 

well  nourished  and  didn't  cry  like  us. 

i 

Now,  I think  the  Eagle  hears  our  crying.  It  will  surely 

1 

i 

come  because  already  many  Indians  are  coming  to  life  and  to 

i 

health.  Perhaps  one  day,  Mary  too  will  hear  us  cry  and  that  little 

i 

j 

shepherd  boy  will  see  her  pick  us  up  to  comfort  and  nourish  us." 

j' 

L 
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SCRIPTURAL  DESIGNS:  SET  B 


Resources  Availably! 


Scriptural  Posters: 

Our  12  scriptural  posters  feature  Gospel 
passages  illustrated  with  beautiful  line 
drawings.  Ideal  for  school,  parish,  home  of 
office.  Available  in  two  sets  (Set  B shown). 

Actual  size:  17"x22". 


Scriptural  Notecards: 

Use  our  notecards  to  send  your  own 
greetings  (inside  blank).  The  cover  of  each  card 
features  a different  reproduction  of  our  six 
newest  designs  (shown).  Package  contains  one 
set  of  six  cards,  including  envelopes. 

Size:4  3/8''x6  1/2" 


ORDER  YOUR  POSTERS  AND  NOTECARDS: 

SCRIPTURAL  POSTERS: 

Suggested  donation:  $10.00/set  Set  A 

Set  B 

SCRIPTURAL  NOTECARDS: 

Suggested  donation:  $5.00/set  (Set  B only) 


ORDER  YOUR  1993  CALENDARS! 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  presents,  in  word  and 
picture,  a glimpse  of  our  journey  in  mission. 

Cost:  $1.00  each 

Discounts:  10%  for  orders  of  100-199  calendars 

20%  for  orders  of  200-299  calendars 
30%  for  orders  of  300  or  more 


Quantity 


Amount 


GRAND  TOTAL: 

Quantity  Amount 


@ $1.00 
Minus  discount: 
Total: 


YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal  for  use  in  the 
home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost:  $5.00  for  first  calendar 


Each  additional:  $3.00  for  2 to  25  calendars 
$2.00  for  26  or  more 


SMALL  ENVELOPE  CALENDAR  - FREE 

This  calendar  has  a donation  envelope  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
a handy  reminder  of  support  for  our  work.  (Size  llb4"  x 7") 


With  this  order  form,  please  enclose  your 
cheque  or  money  order  for  the  total  amounts, 
payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Mail  to  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Name 


Address 


City 


Postal  Code 


@ $5.00 

@ $3.00 

@ $2.00 

Total: 

GRAND  TOTAL: 
No.  required:  


Reference  No. 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 
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A COMMUNIW  m MISSION 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men 
and  women,  married  and 
single  - this  is  the  make-up 
Scarboro's  mission  team  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks 
at  a new  kind  of  community 
approach  to  mission  work. 

Format/Length:  VHS/25.5  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

Mission  On  The  Amazon 


Since  1961,  Scarboro 
missioner  George  Marskell, 

Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
has  lived  in  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who 
struggle  for  more  just  economic  and 
social  conditions.  In  this  video  he 
talks  about  the  church  in  Brazil  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 

An  Interview  With  Ron  MacDonnell 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

Format/Length:  VHS/26  mins 
Price:  $20.00 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

Format/Length:  VHS/26  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


Format/Length:  VHS/24mins 
Price:  $20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's 
Man  Alive. 

Format/Length:  VHS/53  mins 
Price:  $60.00 


CROSSCURRENT 


Armella  Sonntag  is  one  oD 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Together  with  her  husband  Kim 
Paisley,  she  accompanies  the  people 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  video  profiles 
Armella  and  her  involvement  in  the 
parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 


Format/Length:  VHS/17  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 

In  1918,  John  Mary  Fraser  founded 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Restless  Mission  Flame 
follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

Format/Length:  VHS/50mins 
Price:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS: 


A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

You  CAN  ALSO  ORDER 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Man  VMilh  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Total 

copy(ies) 

Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 
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